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Parsifal 


By A. I. DU PONT COLEMAN 


AT last the mountain has moved to 
come to Mahomet, and “‘ Parsifa!’” will 
be given in New York. One cannot 


help a shade of regret—it is so much 


the way of our age to lay irreverent 
hands upon holy shrines, to vulgarize 
the highest things. And it seemed so 
fitting that the wonderful thing which 
Wagner called not opera, but Buhnen- 
wethfestspiel, a drama made for the 
consecration of his stage, should be 
shut away from the bustle of the 
profane money-making world. To ap- 
proach the sacred towers of Montsal- 
vatsch, not through the solemn aisles 
of an ancient forest but with the clang- 
ing bells of electric cars and the hoarse 
blasts of automobiles in our ears, is far 
from conducive to a calm and reverent 
attitude of mind. 

It is with a feeling of very proper 
hesitancy that one sits down to write 
about a thing at once so awe-inspiring 
and so full of difficulties. The music, 
to begin with, must be left untouched 
here; and yet it is so inextricably in- 
terwoven with the text, is so infinitely 
the best commentary on it, that an in- 
evitable loss is thé result of the divorce. 
And then one realizes, the moment the 
primitive sources of the legend come 
into question, that one is upon debat- 


able ground full of perils for the un- 
wary. From every glade start out 
armed. and confident knights, ready 
not alone to break a lance for their 
favorite theories but, when unhorsed, 
after the manner of true Arthurian 
heroes, to ‘‘arise lightly and lash to- 
gether with their swords as eagerly as 
it were two lions.’’ 

The most ardent of these champions 
are those who maintain against all 
comers the Celtic origin of the Grail 
legend. But while the Welsh-Peredur 
has undoubtedly points of contact with 
Parsival (as indeed with more than one 
other hero of early romance), it seems,to 
a man, for example, of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
wide reading and calm judgment, ask- 
ing far too much to expect us to ac- 
cept, as the original of the Grail, a 
magic cauldron which provided un- 
limited food and drink. The fact that 
Major Wingate found a similar belief 
among the Mahdi’s followers in the 
Soudan offers a seductive opening for 
an African theory to counterbalance 
the Celtic. 

In the remarkable sudden effiores- 
cence between 1170 and 1220 of more 
or less literary handlings of the legend, 
it would be probable a priori that sev- 
eral detached and floating tales should 
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be combined into a semblance of cohe- 
rent form. Percival himself is in one 
aspect but a variant of the Siegfried 
type, the common heritage of the 
Aryan peoples; again, he borrows from 
the tales known to folklore as Dumm- 
lingmarchen his egregious simplicity. 
The mystic talisman itself may be re- 
garded as the result of the coalescence 
of differing legends; here a precious 
stone, there a vessel, ultimately con- 
nected with Christian tradition; and 
Wagner even goes behind Wolfram and 
brings into relief the bleeding lance 
which in Chrétien de Troyes and in 
the Welsh form accompanies the Grail 
proper, making it contribute to his 
motive of compassion, in Parsifal’s de- 
sire to heal the suffering Amfortas. 
This brings one to the point of saying 
that the matter is to a certain extent 
simplified by the fact that since, after 
all, it is for the moment Wagner who 
gives occasion for this paper, we are 
chiefly concerned with his version. In 
the deliberate and significant changes 
which he made in his material, we shall 
find the clearest indication of the lesson 


which he meant to teach by this crown- 
ing work of his marvellous career. 

He has, in fact, created a new thing 
out of the rude and primitive legends 
over which he pondered for so many 


years. He is no more a borrower than 
was Shakespeare when he took the dull 
chronicle of Holinshed, or the common- 
place tales of Bandello and Cinthio, 
and made eternal possessions of them. 
He has never doubted his power over 
the clay which he moulded; even in 
the spelling of his hero’s name, follow- 
ing the somewhat untrustworthy ety- 
mology with which Gérres provided 
him, he has emphasized his conception 
of the character. It matters little to 
us that, even though parsah may mean 
*‘pure’’ in Persian, and fa/ be the 
Arabic word for ‘‘fool,’’ we have to go 
round by the French Perceval to reach 
Wagner’s immediate source in the 
“*Parsival’’ of Wolfram, who explains 
the name in consonance with its French 
source. We are in presence of larger 
things than etymologies. 

The vast, almost Titanic conception 
which he finally gave to the world but 
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a year before his death was of slow and 
gradual growth. As early as 1849 he 
had sketched a drama whose central 
figure was to be the Compassionate 
One of whom Parsifal is often said to 
be a type; and the repentant Kundry 
of the third act is strongly analogous 
to the conception of Mary Magdalen 
which entered into this plan. Another 
sketch, for a Buddhist drama to be 
called ‘‘The Victors,’’ dating from 
1856, shows how thus early, under the 
influence of Schopenhauer and the 
Eastern poets, the idea of the great- 
ness of renunciation had entered his 
mind. The character of Parsifal him- 
self had by that time assumed definite 
shape, and appeared for a moment, as 
a contrast to the hero of passion, in the 
third act of ‘‘Tristan und‘ Isolde’”’ as 
Wagner first wrote it. On the Good 
Friday of 1857 in his retreat at Zurich, 
recalling the incident connected with 
that day in Chrétien and Wolfram, he 
wrote the verses descriptive of the 
Char freitagszauber which he afterwards 
put into the mouth of Gurnemanz in 
the third act; and a few days later 
the drama was definitely planned out, 
though it was put aside for other 
things, and not resumed until 1864, 
when he took it up again at the express 
request of his patron, the unhappy 
King Ludwig. It was 1877, however, 
before the final form made its appear- 
ance in print; and even then five more 
years were to be occupied in the slow 
evolution of the mighty music which 
now completes it. When he wrote 
**Tristan,’’ he followed the cheerful 
and somewhat sensuous Gottfried von 
Strassburg; and the beautiful Mathilde 
Wesendonk was at his side. When 
** Parsifal’’ reached its final form, 
he was in his sixty-fifth year, ready 
to walk with the grave, almost mel- 
ancholy Wolfram. He had married 
the daughter of Liszt, the former 
wife of Hans von Biilow, and the 
critic above referred to traces very 
ingeniously, from slight indications, 
her probable influence on his mind and 
work, quoting Nietzsche, who calls her 
‘‘the only woman in the greater style 
whom I have learned to know,’’ but 
adds, ‘‘I lay it to her account that she 








From a lithograph by Fantin-Latour 


“Then, Klingsor, ‘ yes thou must, it is my will’ ” 
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From a lithograph by Fantin-Latour 


“ But Kundry answered still ‘ I will not tempt him’”’ 
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spoiled Wagner.’’ While he was pas- 
sionately fond of the ‘‘ Parsifal’’’ music, 
he could not forgive what he con- 
sidered, in the text, the glorification 
of ‘‘the religion of cowards.’’ 

In the tractate ‘‘ Religion und 
Kunst,”’’ his last philosophic writing, 
intended in some sort as a commentary 
on and a justification of ‘‘Parsifal,’’ 
Wagner thus expresses the final con- 
clusion to which the years have brought 
him: ‘‘It may be said that when re- 
ligion becomes artistic, it is the func- 
tion of art to preserve the inner kernel 
of religion; and the way it does this 
is to take the mythical symbols which 
religion insists on having men believe 
in their literal sense, to conceive them 
according to their.emblematic sense, 
and thus, by ideal representation, to 
call attention to'the deep truth con- 
cealed within them.’’ It is from this 
point of view that he accepts the most 
fully developed Christian conception 
of the Grail, and makes the feast with 
which the drama ends, out of the social 
meal of Wolfram, a religious ceremony. 
Kundry and Klingsor are raised into 
vivid; forceful types which set forth 
the unending conflict between higher 
and lower, between light and darkness. 
Kundry, as Kufferath points out, can 
only be understood by reference to the 
plan of ‘‘The Victors,”’ in which the 
Buddhist idea of metempsychosis (al- 
luded to:in. one line of the later treat- 
ment) is an essential feature. By 
expanding the type of Prakriti; he 
says, ‘‘Wagner in his conception of 
Kundry has:included and condensed, 
as in so.many incarnations of the same 
being, the entire series of phenomena 
which are associated with the name of 
woman.”’ The whole teaching of the 
conflict is summed up in the two lines 
which in‘the original draught were to 
float down from the lofty dome at the 
end of all: 


Gross ist die Zauber des Begehrens, 
Grdsser ist die Kraft des Entsagens, 


It is not, however, strange that Wag- 
ner, although to the end he expresses 
his convictions in terms of Schopen- 
hauer, should find himself returning 
into harmony with the age-long teach- 
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ings of the Church as to the power of 
renunciation and detachment. How 
those teachings have been misunder- 
stood is apparent when even the usually 
admirable Miss Weston is betrayed into 
contrasting the ‘‘humanity ”’ of Parsifal 
with ‘the ecclesiastical narrowness and 
spiritual selfishness which mark the 
later stages of the Grail legend,’’ with 
the ‘‘shadowy ascetic Galahad,’’ who 
in these younger versions, acting for 
the disqualified Lancelot, achieves the 
quest in place of Perceval. Many of 
these things of which our modern times 
boast as their own characteristic dis- 
coveries—spiritualism and ‘‘Christian 
science”’ for salient instances—are no 
more than the emphasizing of truths 
taught without a break for nineteen 
centuries. 

The ideal of service and -brother- 
hood, which we are told is an evi- 
dence of Wagner’s understanding of 
the modern attitude, is, in like manner, 
nothing new. The ‘‘renunciation of 
the will to live,’’ the sacrifice of self for 
the sake of others, is a thing which, 
whether in him or in Schopenhauer, 
we need not go to Buddhism to paral- 
lel. What is it that a priest does when, 
in spite of the fact that some Catholic 
ascetic writers have gone so far as to 
say that (given on the one side his 
special temptations and on the other 
his awful responsibilities) it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for a priest to be saved, 
he follows his call and adventures his 
own soul for the sake of others? And 
that remarkable human document 
which M. Huysmans has given us 
under the title of ‘‘En Route”’ is on 
no point clearer than on the-fact that 
those who seem to be the most sepa- 
rate and retired of monks regard them- 
selves as an outpost of the great army, 
set in the van to buffet and turn back, 
on behalf of their weaker brethren, 
the fiercest assaults of the enemy of 
mankind, The lesson, however, of the 
brotherhood of man, of the ideal no- 
bility of loving service, is one which 
will bear enforcing ; and there are many 
in these days who will take it from 
Wagner and from Schopenhauer while 
the life of a Trappist would mystify or 
offend them. 





From an etching by 


“ One mystic midnight came a messenger 
-Of God to Titurel, and gave to him 
The Holy Grail—”’ 
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From an etching by 


* But off he thrust her with the last fierce words : 
* Unhand me, wretched woman, be ye gone’”’ 
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From an etching by Egusquiza 


“* Then in the blue light Kundry slow appeared ; 
Asleep she seemed, and dreaming in her sieep”’ 
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From an etching by 
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From an etching by Egusquiza 


‘* Then suddenly the heavenly splendor fell 
And flamed and glowed within the sacred Cup” 
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A. Fraser-Tytler, Esq. 


A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A., 
IN HIS GARDEN AT LIMNERSLEASE, SURREY 


Watts and Ideal Portraiture* 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


He voyaged in strange seas, of thought alone. 


LONG since, a youth of eighteen with 
sensitive features, a brow framed by 
dark curls, and eyes that spoke of high 
enthusiasms, dreamed a beautiful, ex- 
alted dream. He dreamed of a shining 
Temple of Life with vast corridors and 
stately chambers. The Temple was 
built of marble and its walls were cov- 
ered with frescos depicting in epic 
sequence the eternal mysteries of life 
and death. Grouped about were statues 
giving form to those ideas better suited 


*** The Life-Work of George Frederick Watts,R.A.” By 
Hugh Macmillan. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


to plastic expression. Each crisis in 
the upward struggle of the soul and the 
surge of each elemental passion here 
found fitting semblance. The themes 
were treated in allegorical vein and in 
terms which would appeal to mankind 
for all time. That which is, and that 
which is not, that which has been and 
that which can never be,—the whole 
pageant of hope and effort and aspira- 
tion was here unfolded in symbolic 
beauty and significance. 

Fortunately this fervid, soaring 
dream was never realized. It might 
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Courtesy of Messrs. F. Keppel & Co. 


WATTS AS A YOUNG MAN, PAINTED BY HIMSELF 
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have proved a cumbersome legacy. Yet 
fortunately, too, it has been realized in 
some part. Only a little wall-space has 
been covered, only a few statues have 
been put in place, a few faces limned 
with unfaltering sincerity, but enough 
exists to prove the power of that early 
revelation. Though feeble in body 
and falling upon evil times, the dreamer 
has remained ardent in endeavor, and 
has ever striven toward the fulfilment of 
that youthful vision. Even now he is 
adding jealous touches to a task which 
must shortly be left unfinished. 

In George Frederick Watts the world 
possesses a consistent, undaunted ideal- 
ist. For nearly ninety years he has 
looked upon life with the eyes of the 
spirit, seeing only that which the spirit 
sees, recording only that which to the 
spirit has seemed worthy of record. 
This steadfast visionary has now and 
then turned to reality in order to verify 
or to correct an impression ; but always 
with him has the symbol transcended 
the fact, always has the unseen shone 
more radiantly than the seen. During 
a full half-century Watts wrought in 
relative obscurity, and it is barely 
within the last decade that he has been 
accorded his rightful position as the 
greatest of English painters, the only 
one likely in the end to rank with the 
masters, with Titian and with Tinto- 
Tetto. 

The unfailing chastity, restraint, and 
almost classic impersonality of Watts’s 
art, together with its zealous, mystic 
beauty, lend it an appeal which is un- 
disputed. Watts rigorously aims to 
suppress distracting details, to treat 
only deep truths and primary emotions, 
and above all to give his message to 
mankind a supremely moral impor- 
tance. Even when he fails, as he does 
at times, to clothe his ideas in definitely 
pictorial guise the effort exacts atten- 
tion and respect. The man’s great- 
ness is equally manifest in each of his 
groping, incomplete gestures. With 
him, even, it is well if there lie beyond 
a province dimly visible and unattain- 
able. 

The painter of ‘‘ Eve,” of ‘‘ Psyche,” 
of ‘‘Hope,’’ of ‘‘Love and Life,’’ and 
**Love and Death”’ and of these solemn 
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and grandly simple portraits belongs 
among the magic spirits who contain 
within themselves the kingdom of earth 
and the kingdom of heaven. As with 
Bécklin in Germany, and Gustave Mo- 
reau in France, the sea, the sky, the 
gleam of flesh, the four winds, and the 
far stars are to Watts but the loose 
strands of a richer fabric, a fabric wo- 
ven of the soul. The art of Watts is 
unconditioned by time or tendency. 
He is neither modern nor Pre-Raphae- 
lite, neither Quattrocento nor Primi- 
tive. At moments his figures recall the 
rhythmic sweep of the Panathenaic 
procession, or his coloring the suffused 
glow of Correggio; but this is only fit- 
fully. The tombs of Halicarnassus and 
the tower of Giotto loom vaguely, but 
only vaguely, against the background 
of this vast pictorial cosmos. The story 
which Watts treats may be Hebrew or 
Greek, medizval, chivalric, or frankly 
allegorical, but it is always shorn of 
outward accident, it is always more of 
an evocation than a transcription. 
This studious, painstaking man has 
the mind of a thinker and a scientist, 
yet he is wholly independent of history 
or archeology. Costume troubles him 
as little as architectural detail, and typi- 
cal precision of face or form he consid- 
ers a minor factor. It is the impress of 
ideality which he strives to attain, the 
sublimation of color and of contour, as 
well as of passion and of volition. 
The truths he wishes to tell are eter- 
nal not external truths, the beauty he 
seeks to express is the calm beauty or 
the purifying anguish of the spirit, not 
the disturbing riot of the senses. Béck- 
lin repeopled a golden world with 
nymph of the sea and copper-skinned 
faun; Moreau created a sumptuous 
realm of yearning, dreamy romance, 
but Watts, out of the primal dust and: 
wind, out of the diffused radiance of the 
first sunrise, fashions creatures tender 
and ethereal, dimly prophetic and sadly 
reminiscent. 
It was as a portrait painter that 
Watts first achieved recognition, and it 
is as such that he is still most widely 
known and esteemed. Yet between 


that incomparable series of canvases 
which redeem the Tate Gallery, and 
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those scores of statesmen, jurists, 
soldiers, and authors in the National 
Portrait Gallery, there exists the closest 
accord. The painter of Swinburne and 
Matthew Arnold differs in no essentials 
from the painter of ‘‘Ariadne’’ and 
**The Minotaur."” The man who could 
so illumine the past, whose interests 
were so inclusive, found little diffi- 
culty in penetrating the secrets of any 
specific individuality. And he who 
knew so well how to dispense with the 
veins in polished marble, the exact 
sheen of satin, or the precise sparkle of 
a given jewel knew what to ignore in 
the treatment of modern costume and 
character. In all his portraits Watts 
sees beyond accidents of dress, atti- 
tude and surface expression. He ex- 
hibits a passionate earnestness of 
purpose in each interpretation, leaving 
to other and younger artists mere 
technical dexterity and empty vigor of 
handling. This shrinking, modest man, 
to whom money has never been a con- 
sideration and to whom fame seems 
almost an intrusion, refuses to exhibit 
himself in place of his sitter. He is 
content to remain apart, passive and 
incurious, merging his own identity 
in that of his subject. He declines 
to pounce eagerly and with a cheap 
show of analysis upon what seems to 
be a dominant emotion or an habitual 
gesture. The deeper mystery of per- 
sonality, the unconscious revelation 
of self and of soul are all he aims to 
perpetuate. 

The same accurate divination, with- 
out a suspicion of bravado, is reflected 


in portrait after portrait. Placid, pon-, 


tifical Tennyson and irate, rebellious 
Carlyle look out of canvases which are 
absolutely devoid of any striving after 
effect. One does not feel on glancing 
at the author of ‘‘Pippa Passes’ that 
this is a Watts but that it is the 
grandly optimistic Browning. Through- 
out his career the painter has never 
indulged in that prevalent abomination 
known as auto-portraiture. 

As early as 1837 Watts began ex- 
hibiting at the Royal Academy por- 
traits which showed that he was the 
possessor of insight, sympathy, and a 
surety of hand and singleness of pur- 


pose which were to carry him far. It 
was in Florence as the guest of Lord 
Holland at the Casa Ferroni, and also 
at the Villa Careggi nestled among 
Tuscan hills and overlooking the Ca- 
thedral and the Campanile, that Watts 
painted the best of his earlier portraits. 
Though they lack that penetration 
which he afterward displayed so com- 
pletely yet so unobtrusively, they re- 
flect a warmth of tone which he seldom 
duplicated in later years. He had 
caught perhaps something of that rich 
color-tradition from the masters of the 
Pitti and the Uffizzi, from the purple 
mists which rise above the Arno and 
the skies that smile upon Fiesole. 
Again as the guest of Lord Holland, 
this time in Paris, Watts gave him- 
self almost exclusively to portraiture. 
Guizot and Thiers were among his most 
notable sitters on this occasion. Yet 
it was not until he began painting, as a 
gift to the nation, that matchless series 
of contemporary portraits that Watts 
revealed his true capacity. Nearly all 
the great Victorians, with the exception 
of Ruskin and Darwin, are represented. 
The majority are busts, and at first 
there is an impression of sameness in 
tone and pose, but closer study shows 
the requisite variety. Watts has never 
been so successful with his women as 
with the men, and no class of men has 
he painted with more intimate under- 
standing than men of letters; the poets, 
novelists, and publicists whom he knew 
and with whose works he was in sym- 
pathy. Tennyson and Browning were 
both favorite subjects, the former hav- 
ing sat no less than five times. It 
would be difficult to conceive of more 
delicate refinement of feature or more 
sensitive purity of outline than are 
combined in the portrait of George 
Meredith. The mingled sadness and | 
humor reflected in the likeness of Sir 
Leslie Stephen, and the brain- and soul- 
weariness written on the face and in 
the eyes of the poet of “‘Obermann”’ 
are the essence of portraiture. And 
all this is suggested with a directness 
of method and a power of self-oblitera- 
tion that have few parallels in the his- 
tory of art. The same aloofness and 
the same absorption in the subject at 
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hand shown in larger compositions are 
even more evident in these portraits. 
They are not remarkable either for 
color or for draughtsmanship, and 
many were done in a few short sittings. 
Like certain of Watts’s other work they 
sometimes fail to prove zsthetically 
stimulating, but in dignity and nobility, 
in reverence for that which is, and in a 
questing hunger for that which is not, 
they stand alone. They are silent, 
these men; they seem to have said all 
there is to say, and now they listen, 
awaiting the answer to many questions. 


By the stroke of a master’s brush they © 


have been made part of the eternal 
mystery, the insoluble enigma of life 
and destiny. 

The knight who is clad in a silver- 
black suit of armor and whose pallid 
face is silhouetted against a dark case- 
ment with, beyond, a glimpse of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, has always been as 
much the thinker as the painter, as 
much the moralist as the apostle of 
beauty. To him great. art signifies 
great ideas. The philosophical ele- 
ment has ever been. in his eyes, more 
vital than the merely visible or sensu- 
ous, the message of more value than 
the manner of its delivery. For atime 
he wavered between painting and sculp- 
ture. Like Michelangelo, this humbler 
giant of the English Renaissance has 
within him a compelling love for the 
round. He has always modelled from 
time to time, and this, coupled with his 
early work in fresco, gave his palette a 
dignity and a subdued grandeur which 
have proved by turns to its advantage 
and to its detriment. The portraits 
are substantially complete, and the 
allegorical series has drawn to its close, 
so it has been to sculpture that Watts 
has lately directed his energies. A 
bust of Clytie, classic in spirit, and an 
equestrian statue of Hugh Lupus for 
the park at Eaton Hall represent the 
best of the work already executed. 
Incredible pains were bestowed upon 
the legendary Hugh, but he was finally 
fashioned to the artist’s satisfaction. 

The lengthening twilight hours of 
this ardent toiler’s life have ‘been 
passed in the completion of a statue of 
Tennyson and of an heroic equestrian 





figure representing ‘‘Energy and 
Foresight.’’ This latter shows the 
form of an explorer mounted on a steed 
he has caught and tamed, and which 
has borne him to the crest of a high 
ridge. Shading his eyes with his hand 
he looks across vast, untrodden lands 
which silently await his coming. While 
the group is in no sense realistic, it has 
been designed by Watts as a gift to 
Rhodesia and typifies, of course, the 
career and aims of Cecil Rhodes. 
When in place it will stand on the 
heights of the Matoppos, facing north- 
ward toward stretches of brush and | 
veldt which once lay beneath the 
shadow of the Colossus’s hand. Though 
artist and empire-builder knew each 
other for but a short period, and though 
they differed radically on essential 
points, they had, as has well been noted, 
one gift in common,— they were both 
idealists, both dreamers of far-reaching, 
resplendent dreams. 

It must not be assumed that Watts 
with his imaginative fervor, with that 
power of re-creation so doubly his, rep- 
resents a wholly British endowment. 
The keynote to his life and to his life- 
work lies in the fact that he is a Celt, 
not a Saxon. His parents were of 
Welsh origin, and from them came the 
sustained poetic impulse, the kiss of 
fire, and the benediction of tears which 
suffuse all he touches. Into his land- 
scapes steals unconsciously that grey 
light which gleams behind the mist- 
wrapped hills of Wales. ‘‘Eve’’ is 
merely another Isolde, and the broken 
lyre in the languid fingers of ‘‘ Hope”’ 
was once a harp belonging to a wan- 
dering bard. Musing in his peace- 
ful Surrey home, past which used to 
ride Chaucer’s pilgrims on their way 
to Canterbury, the master’s fancy 
travels back to vague, dim times, to 
dark forests, and to the sea crashing 
upon a lonely coast. At nightfall, as 
he strolls about the garden of Limners- 
lease, white-bearded and clad in a long 
blouse, stopping often in meditation, he 
seems almost a venerable Druid. It 
may be that he is watching the flame 
from some rude pyre mount in slender 
spirals toward the infinity whence come 
all dreams, all visions. 
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Sacred Themes in Lithograph 


No one knew at the time, nor until 
long afterward, that Millet’s ‘‘Sower,” 
as he strode over the brown fields of 
Fontainebleau, cast about him the seed 
of a new art. And none realized until 
much later, even, that some of this 
same seed had been borne by chance 
winds across the Rhine. As a matter 
of fact it was in Germany that the har- 
vest proved richest. Worpswede and 
Dachau each became a Barbizon and in 
Max Liebermann the Norman peasant 
found a disciple who went in certain 
respects beyond his master. The pres- 
ent triumph of German landscape paint- 
ing is due almost wholly to the early 
efforts of Liebermann. It was he who 
first looked at nature with resolute 
sincerity. He lacked Millet’s epic 
solemnity, but he possessed in com- 
pensation a clearer view and a broader, 
more vigorous technique. The sodden 
yet heroic laborer of Millet became 
with Liebermann a more actual and 
hence more convincing toiler in the 
fields. The grotesque power of ‘‘The 
Diggers ’* was followed by the consis- 
tent truth of the ‘‘Turnip-gatherers.’”’ 
The one was still romance, the other 
was already reality. 

Although Liebermann was the pio- 
neer, those about him felt the sombre 
verity of his figures standing in bold 
simplicity against sharp horizons. The 
monumental vigor of his style in time 
compelled lesser spirits to see nature 
as he saw her and to catch some of his 
rugged truth of rendering. Franz 
Skarbina, Graf Leopold v. Kalckreuth, 
Fritz Mackensen, Gustav Kampmann, 
Walther Georgi, and others have taught 
the public to look at man and nature 
with fresher, deeper understanding. 
Most of them have been content to 
paint landscape and peasant types only, 
though a few, such as Fritz von Uhde, 
have sought to add the religious note. 
Yet it was because they, too, were 


above all painters of out-door life, of 
simple folk bent on humble tasks, that 
they could render the mystical element 
so real and so plausible. 

It is only natural that lithography, 
which now enjoys such vogue, should 
reflect the current tendencies of paint- 
ing. The man who in lithography best 
interprets the simple, religious phase 
of German art is unquestionably Wil- 
helm Steinhausen. For reverent depth 
of feeling and native freshness of mo- 
tive he is without an equal. He merci- 
fully helps one to forget von Uhde’s 
mixture of Saxon sentimentality and 
social democracy. His ‘‘Good Shep- 
herd ’’ and his ‘‘ Foxes have Holes and 
Birds of the Air have Nests” are in- 
stinct with scriptural poetry and a 
truly decorative treatment of nature. 

In the three lithographs executed by 
Steinhausen for the Aula of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Gymnasium in Frankfort 
modern sacred art assumes a still newer 
meaning. The central composition, 
with its tender, undulating background 
and the seated Christ addressing words 
of wisdom and of comfort to those 
gathered in front of him, but unseen, 
is beyond doubt Steinhausen’s mas- 
terpiece. Less convincing, because 
less definitely realized, is the ‘‘ Risen 
Christ’’ visible for a moment not in 
the Holy Land but above a silent, 
snow-covered German landscape. In 
**Christ on the Cross’’ there are fewer 
opportunities for modern treatment, 
nor does Hans Thoma’s ‘‘Christ and 
Peter on the Sea”’ offer anything fresh 
in conception. Only where outward 
truth and inner beauty combine, as in 
this vision of the Master so humanly’: 
discoursing to his followers, green grass 
at his feet and blue, cloud-flecked sky 
above, does art sacred or secular achieve 
its fulfilling expression. It is indeed 
here that seed scattered by the “Sower” 
falls upon good ground. a 
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CHRIST ON THE CROSS 
(From the lithograph by Wilhelm Steinhausen) 
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CHRIST AND PETER ON THE SEA 
(From the lithograph by Hans Thoma) 
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Mr. JusTIN H. McCARTHY’s latest 
play, ‘‘The Proud Prince,’’ which Mr. 
E. H. Sothern has produced with 
marked success in this city and else- 
where, is a work full of considerable 
achievement and yet brighter promise, 
but marred by the extravagance of 
youthful enthusiasm and untempered 
audacity. Inferior to its predecessor, 
“Tf I Were King!” which in many 
respects it resembles, in general at- 
tractiveness, romantic imagination, 
and literary charm, it is superior in 
ingenuity of construction, dramatic 
contrasts, vigor of execution and defi- 
niteness of purpose. As a play it is 
strong, exciting, but uneven; as litera- 
ture, it is vigorous and eloquent in 
spite of an occasional tendency to rhod- 
omontade, and as a moral lesson it is, 
upon the whole, sound, although, in 
some of its details, it is exceedingly 
deficient in tact and offensive to good 
taste. These faults are grave, not only 
in themselves, but as indications of an 
unbalanced judgment, of lack of innate 
refinement, and a tendency to mistake 
violence for power and to sacrifice truth 
to sensation. They are vices which are 
accounted as virtues by the ordinary 
melodramatist, but are inevitably fatal 
to the pretensions of the serious play- 
wright. 

The theme of Mr. McCarthy’s play, 
which is founded on the old legend of 
King Robert of Sicily, is the redemp- 
tion of a soul, after due penance — for 
the fable is of Roman Catholic origin— 
by the influence of a pure love which 
renders it capable of sincere repentance 
and supreme self-sacrifice. The out- 
lines of his dramatic plan are admirable. 
The first act occurs in a woodland glade 
surrounding a shrine dedicated by the 
good king who has recently passed 
away. In it is the cottage of the 
public executioner, whose office has 
been one long sinecure. His beautiful 


daughter Perpetua is indulging in a 
day-dream concerning the identity of 
a handsome young huntsman who has 
been wooing her in her sylvan solitude. 
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“The Proud Prince’’ 


By J. RANKEN TOWSE 


To her there enters presently a hideous, 
distorted, crazy creature, the Court 
Fool, who, with terrifying emphasis, 
tells of the savage depravity of the new 
king, his insatiable lust, remorseless 
cruelty, and indomitable pride, and how 
he himself, is in peril of his life for 
having mocked him. All this is a most 
effective prelude to the appearance of 
the king himself, with a gorgeous com- 
pany of courtiers and priests, ostensibly 
to make his offering at the shrine. But, 
as he explains to his chief favorite, the 
frivolities of religion do not occupy his 
thoughts. The only object of his pil- 
grimage is to gratify his passion for a 
fair unknown, who has no suspicion of 
his identity but will love him for himself 
alone. He therefore orders his retinue 
to go into the church, and, discarding 
his regal robes, reassumes his character 
of simple huntsman. 

A pretty love scene follows with Per- 
petua, who does not attempt to dis- 
guise her affection for the fascinating 
stranger, but resolutely refuses to re- 
spond to his ardor without due proof 
of his sincerity. Piqued by her hesita- 
tion he impulsively proclaims himself 
the king, whereupon she, mindful of 
the Fool’s revelations, recoils from him 
with loathing, and assails him with bit- 
ter rebuke. Mad with rage, he vows 
that she shall be humbled into the 
dust, and summoning some of his crea- 
tures, bids them carry her off to a foul 
resort in the city and there break the 
spirit which he cannot tame. Then, 
as the solemn chants swell within the 
church, he blasphemes Heaven with 
insane boasting, vaunting the omnipo- 
tence of his will and deriding the pos- 
sibility of even divine opposition. As 
he raves the skies darken and lightning 
plays around. The storm increases, 
and presently the mailed figure of an 
Archangel, which has been keeping 
guard near the door of the church, 
comes to glorious life, and, descending 
majestically from its pedestal, pro- 
nounces doom upon the terrified king, 
who straightway is transformed into 
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the hideous shape of his own demented 
Fool.. At first the culprit does not 
realize the punishment that has fallen 
upon him, but when the worshippers 
issue from the church and flout him 
with jibes and contumely his rage and 
despair know no bounds. His protes- 
tations that he is the king are rewarded 
with laughter and buffets, and his de- 
moralization is complete when he is 
confronted by the apparition of an- 
other king, the counterpart of what he 
was before his transformation, before 
whom his courtiers bow in reverence. 
Then he is left alone with Per- 
petua, and undergoes fresh pangs of 
humiliation, mingled, however, with 
dreams of vengeance, when she is ab- 
ducted, in accordance with his own 
orders, by his own myrmidons, who 
mock while they obey him. 

The power and effectiveness of this 
act, the best in the play, cannot be dis- 
puted. It is well and compactly con- 
structed, cumulative in interest, and 
genuinely dramatic. The supernatural 
incidents are extremely well managed, 
and would have been impressive even 
if the theatrical machinery had been far 
less perfect than it was, while the in- 
tuition of the true dramatist is dis- 
played in the vivid contrast of character 
and situation. But the inexperience or 
defective judgment of the playwright 
is betrayed in his occasional want of 
artistic restraint and ordinary tact. In 
his anxiety to present a vivid picture 
he sometimes lays on raw color too 
thickly. The arrogant and blasphe- 
mous boasting of the king is perilously 
akin to rant and bombast, while his 
contemplated vengeance upon Perpetua 
is unnecessarily brutal and expressed 
with altogether superfluous frankness. 
He is also indiscreet, to say the least, 
in his free use of religious symbols and 
language. Excessive realism in mat- 
ters of this kind is a characteristic of 
mere melodrama. In a romantic play 


more may be safely left to the imagi- 
nation. 

This tendency to crude realism is 
exhibited still more objectionably, and 
inartistically, in the second act, which 
is supposed to occur in the infamous re- 
sort to which Perpetua has been sent in 
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bondage. The opening scenes are not 
only coarse, but absolutely unveracious. 
They are significant of nothing but a 
cheap theatricalism, and are not es- 
sential to the action of the play. But 
the latter half of the act, dealing with 
the perils of Perpetua, the arrival of the 
transformed king, still bent on venge- 
ance, his vain efforts to make his 
identity known, his somewhat sudden 
conversion by the spell of Perpetua’s 
virtue, and his final rescue of her by a 
bold and ingenious, but not altogether 
new device, is nearly all good acting 
drama, although not of the highest 
kind. The third act takes place in the 
interior of the Cathedral, in which the 
king, now a professed penitent in 
monking garb, has taken sanctuary 
with Perpetua. The latter has been 
charged with witchcraft, at the instiga- 
tion of the king’s favorite, who accuses 
her of being responsible for the strange 
condition of his master (the Archangel 
on the throne) who will transact no 
duties of state until she has been cap- 
tured. After various incidents, intro- 
duced chiefly for spectacular effect, 
Perpetua’s retreat is discovered, and 
she is forcibly carried off by soldiery, 
in spite of the efforts of the wretched 
king and an angry mob to save her. 
The wicked favorite remains behind to 
gloat over the Fool-King’s distress, 
and to tell how Perpetua will surely 
burn on the morrow, unless she can 
find some champion to defeat the king’s 
challenger, to be impersonated by him- 
self. Thereupon the king, inspired 
with the -hope of saving his love by 
a supreme act of self-sacrifice, prays 
Heaven to restore his strength, if but 
for a moment, and, seizing a huge iron 
cross, wields it miraculously and soon 
stretches his foe, in spite of his skill in 
fence, dead at his feet. That there is 
a certain amount of stage trickery in 
all this is a charge that cannot easily be 
refuted, but at the same time there can 
be no question of its theatrical value. 
It is not surprising that the use of the 
cross as a lethal weapon has met with 
adverse criticism, but the objection is 
scarcely valid on the score of irrever- 
ence, 

If a crucifix had been employed the 
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~~ The Critic 


case would have been altogether differ- 
ent. In a play founded on a miracle 
the use of a cross in an emergency to 
crush evil ought not to be deemed 
sacrilegious. It was the sword-hilt of 
the crusaders. 

In the final act the now sanctified 
king appears in the lists as accusing 
challenger against Perpetua’s cham- 


. pion, her old father the executioner, 


and accepts defeat that her innocence 
may be established, well knowing that 
as a consequence he must take her 
place at the stake. As the flames be- 
gin to encircle him his redemption is 
accomplished, the Archangel on the 
throne proclaims his pardon and re- 
turns whence he came, while he him- 
self, restored to his proper shape, 
humbly resumes the authority which, 
hereafter, he is to exercise, justly and 
beneficently, with the queen of his 
choice. 

Manifestly this is a play which in the 
dignity of its subject, human interest 
of its story, and potency of its parable 
is almost incomparably superior to the 
vast bulk of the wholly trivial, sala- 
cious, or sensational rubbish with 
which the stage has been deluged for 
the last decade. Its purely romantic 
character does not affect, in the least 
degree. its relevancy to actual life or 


its value as reasonable entertainment. 
The virtues and the vices with which 
it deals are elemental and perpetual. 
It is true, and it is unfortunate that its 
execution is not equal to its design, 
and it need not be denied that much of 
the success that has attended its per- 
formance is due to the excellence of its 
stage setting. The management of the 
supernatural incidents is wonderfully 
adroit and impressive. Both the mira- 
cle of the statue in the first act and of 
the king’s restoration in the last, are 
uncommonly fine examples of the pos- 
sibilities of modern stage illusion. The 
entire production, indeed, takes high 
rank among the best of recent spec- 
tacular pieces. But wholly apart from 
its costly embellishments the play 
would command public attention and 
admiration by its vigor, its pictur- 
esqueness and its appeal to religious 
sentiment. As a whole it is both 
wholesome and inspiring in spite of 
its occasional lapses into vulgarity or 
bombast. In his choice of words, as 
of illustrations, Mr. McCarthy has to 
learn the value of discretion. Of his 
dramatic ability he has given ample 
proof in two of the best romantic plays 
of recent date. Let us hope that the 
third may be better than either of 
them. 





Two Graphic Interpreters of Music— 
Fantin-Latour and Egusquiza 


By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


THE artistic individuality of Fantin- 
Latour is a pronounced and interesting 
one. In this country his oils and pas- 
tels are almost unknown (although in 
recent years he has sought more than 
ever to express himself in color, and 
with increasing success), but his fame 
as a painter-lithographer of pre-eminent 
originality and spirit is assured. And 
it is in the United States, in the Avery 
collection of prints in the New York 
Public Library, that the finest collec- 
tion of his lithographs is to be found. 


Henri Fantin-Latour (born at Gre- 
noble, 1836) is an artist whose name 
will live in the annals of lithography, 
although he paid no attention to the 
*“‘grain’’ so dear to the heart of the 
lithographer, and used transfer paper, 
that bone of contention. It was less 
the lithograph than the conception 
which was before him, with a resultant 
spontaneity. In 1861, at the request 
of Cadart, he made his first attempt 
on stone, and was eventually definitely 
won over to the service of this enchant- 




















ing process, producing and exhibiting 
regularly after 1876. For years he was 
the only prominent exponent of lithog- 
raphy in France. ‘*With an absolute 
independence and a cloudless faith,’’ 
he availed himself of the medium, as 
men such as Delacroix and Géricault 
had done, for the intimate expression 
of his thought. To-day he stands a 
notable figure among those who have 
taken up again this autographic art, 
long neglected by artists, to whom it 
offers such fascinating resources for 
direct reproduction of original draw- 
ings. Originally by scraping and 
scooping out the stone with the aid 
of an old razor, and subsequently by 
tracing his design onto rough-grained 
papers, he obtained the inequalities 
of surface which give to his crayon 
stroke the appearance which is emi- 
nently characteristic of his work and 
‘ so unlike the polished effect of the 
usual lithograph. He has evolved a 
method of expression, a style, if you 
will, peculiarly his own. And that, in 
its deeper significance, is characteristic. 
This man of such firmness and dignity 
of character has also as an artist re- 
mained always and inalterably him- 
self. 

But the dreamy imaginings of this 
passionate lover of music (who, it is 
said, does not play a single instrument) 
have overshadowed— in the public mind 
—the technical and artistic ability with 
which they have been presented. He 
will always be known as the ‘‘melo- 
maniac painter,” the emotional illus- 
trator of musical compositions, whose 
most numerous and best known litho- 
graphs stand as a practically unique 
example of the expression in one art 
of the feelings called forth by another. 
Richard Wagner has been a fruitful 
source of inspiration to him, for the 
drama at Bayreuth profoundly moved 
his imagination. The archzologist’s 
or costumer’s standpoint is not re- 
garded. All is vague, undefined, the 
outpouring of a sensitive and respon- 
_ sive nature; a free interpretation, and 
not an illustration, is offered. We 


enter upon a mood, rather than upon 
a contemplation of dramatic characters 
Berlioz, Brahms, Schu- 


and situations, 
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mann, and even Rossini have likewise 
stimulated him to graphic expression 
of musical themes. This field, by in- 
tense devotion and sympathy, he has 
made his own. And the ardent en- 
thusiasm of this offspring of roman- 
ticism finds vent furthermore in the 
illustration of allegorical and mytho- 
logical subjects. ‘‘The Education of 
Love,”’ ‘‘Love Disarmed,” ‘‘Glory,’’ 
‘Liberty,’ ‘“‘Music and Poetry,’’— 
well-worn topics all, and much abused. 
Yet they take on a new grace and 
charm under the touch of his crayon. 
The various ‘“‘hommages”’ of the iz 
memoriam order, addressed to Dela- 
croix, Berlioz, Brahms, Stendhal, and 
others, further illustrate the trend of 
thought of this high-minded enthusiast, 
even though they may not always 
evince obviously original conception. 

Fantin-Latour is not an artist to take 
the greater public by storm. Yet there 
are elements in his work which appeal 
to many. There isa strong charm in 
the very expression of his manner, the 
stringy, grainy vapor which envelops 
his figures, dimming outlines and de- 
tails into indefiniteness and showing an 
apparent weakness to whoever can see 
artistic virility only in the hardness of 
clean-cut drawing. Bluish tints add 
their effect of mystery in night scenes, 
and in pieces such as ‘‘Sara la Baig- 
neuse” the style accentuates the 
dreamy languor which pervades the pic- 
ture. The intensely personal, subjec- 
tive nature of Fantin-Latour’s work, 
with its consequently well developed 
manner, must inevitably, and does, call 
forth the criticism that “all his drawings 
are the same.’” But closer study modi- 
fies this view, by disclosing a con- 
siderable variety in artistic view and 
expression. As lithographs pure and 
simple, as technical products, these 
drawings, with their rich color and tone 
suggestions, their adaptation of means 
to end, show a remarkable mastery of 
method. And finally, if there are 
certain notes and chords which Fantin- 
Latour strikes by preference, they are 
combined into glorious, sonorous har- 
monies responding to those everlasting 
ideals of beauty which are independent 
of schools and prejudices. 
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Rogelio de Egusquiza is an artist of 
a different calibre. He, too, has been 
attracted by Wagner and has devoted 
a series of five large etchings to the 
illustration of ‘‘Parsival.”” But while 
this mystic production of the com- 
poser’s maturity would seem fairly to 
demand treatment akin to that of 
Fantin-Latour, in these ‘‘synthetic in- 
terpretations’’ the physical side is in- 
sisted upon to an extent of finish that 
results, for example, in a ‘‘Kundry”’ 
of sounding brass. Not that the spirit- 
ual side is neglected, however. It 
seems, rather, that conception and ex- 
ecution do not keep pace one with the 
other. It is possibly a question, in 
other words, of artistic power not fully 
adequate to translate mental processes. 
Of Egusquiza’s perceptiveness there 
can be no doubt when we are con- 
fronted with his large bust portraits 
of Schopenhauer, King Ludwig II. 
of Bavaria, and Richard Wagner. 
These are strong character studies, 


interesting examples of psychologi- 
cal insight. In the Wagner (which is 
full-face —an unusual view —after a 
photograph) the remarkably well ren- 
dered sensitive mouth is a revelation 
to any who may base their concep- 
tion of the man on the usual profile 
picture with its dominant note of self- 
will. 

Egusquiza has lived in Paris for a 
number of years; he was one of that 
group of Spaniards which included 
Fortuny, Leon y Escosura, Rico. He 
is known as a painter, but seems re- 
cently to have occupied himself more 
with the etching needle. He is an 
artist whose intellectual sympathies 
have led him to the consideration of 
subjects foreign to the time-serving 
exponents of cleverness. In his “‘ Par- 
sival’’ series he has undertaken an in- 
terpretation which, after all has been 
said, will hold the interest, and deserve 
the gratitude, of lovers of music as well 
as of the sister art. 


Romance and the Postman 


By MYRTLE REED 


A LETTER! Does the charm and 
uncertainty of it ever fade? Who 
knows what may be written upon the 
pages within! 

Far back, in a dim, dream-haunted 
childhood, the first letter came to us. 
It was ‘‘a really, truly letter,’’ properly 
stamped and addressed, and duly de- 
livered by the postman. With what 
wonder the chubby fingers broke the 
seal! It did not matter that there was 
an enclosure to one’s mother, and that 
the thing itself was written by an ador- 
ing relative; it was a personal letter, 
of private and particular importance, 
and that day the postman assumed his 
rightful place in one’s affairs. 

In the treasure-box of many a grand- 
mother is hidden a pathetic scrawl that 
the baby made for her and called ‘‘a 
letter.’’ To the alien eye, it is a mere 
tangle of pencil-marks, and the baby 
himself, grown to manhood, with chil- 


dren of his own, would laugh at the yel- 
lowed message which is put away with 
his christening robe and his first shoes, 
but to one, at least, it speaks with a 
deathless voice. 

It is written in books and papers 
that some unhappy mortals are 
swamped with mail. As a lady re- 
cently wrote to President Roosevelt: 
**I suppose you get so many letters 
that when you see the postman com- 
ing down the street, you don’t care 
whether he has anything for you or 
not.” 

Indeed, the President might well 
think the universe had suddenly gone 
wrong, if the postman passed him by, 
and there are compensations in every- 
thing. The First Gentleman of the 
Republic must inevitably miss the - 
pleasant emotions which letters bring 
to most of us. 

The clerks and carriers in the busi- 

















ness centres may be pardoned if they 
lose sight of the potentialities of the 
letters that pass through their hands. 
When a skyscraper is a postal district 
in itself, there is no time for the man 
in gray to think of the burden he car- 
ries, save as so many pounds of dead 
weight, becoming appreciably lighter 
at each stop. But outside the hum 
and bustle, on quiet streets and se- 
cluded byways, there are faces at the 
windows, watching eagerly for the 
mail. 

The progress of the postman is akin 
to a Roman triumph, for in his leathern 
pack lies Fate. Long experience has 
given him a sixth sense, as if the let- 
ters breathed a hint of their contents 
through their superscriptions. The 
business letter, crisp and to the point, 
has an atmosphere of its own, even 
where cross-lines of typewriting do not 
show through the envelope. The long, 
rambling, friendly letter is distinctive, 
and if it has been carried in a pocket a 
long time before mailing, the postman 
knows that the writer is a married 
woman with a foolish trust in her hus- 
band. Circulars, addressed mechani- 
cally, at so much a thousand, never 
deceive the postman, though the re- 
cipient often opens them with pleasur- 
able sensations which immediately sink 
to zero. And the love letters! The 
carrier is a veritable Sherlock Holmes 
when it comes to those. 

Gradually, he becomes acquainted 
with the inmost secrets of those upon 
his route. Friendship, love, and mar- 
riage, absence and return, death and 
one’s financial condition, are all as an 
open book tothe manin gray. Invita- 
tions, cards, wedding announcements, 
forlorn little letters from those to whom 
writing is not as easy as speech, child- 
ish epistles with scrap pictures pasted 
on the outside—all give an inkling of 
their contents to the man who delivers 
them. 

When the same bill comes to the 
same house, for a long and regular 
period, then ceases, even the carrier 
must feel relieved to know that it has 
been paid. When he isn’t too busy, 
he takes a friendly look at the postals 
and sometimes saves a tenant in a 
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third flat the weariness of two flights 
of stairs, by shouting the news up the 
tube. If the dweller in a tenement has 
ingratiating manners, he may learn how 
many papers, post-cards, and letters are 
being stuffed into the letter-box, by a 
polite inquiry down the tube when the 
bell rings. Through the subtle free- 
masonry of the postman’s voice, a girl 
knows that her lover has not forgotten 
her—and her credit is good for the 
“two cénts due’ if the tender missive 
is overweight. 

**All the world loves a lover’’ and 
even the busy postman takes a fatherly 
interest in the havoc wrought by Cupid - 
along his route. ‘The little blind god 
knows neither times nor seasons,—all 
alike are his own,—but the man in gray, 
old and spectacled though he may be, 
is his confidential messenger. 

Love-letters are seemingly immortal. 
The clay tablet on which one of the 
Pharaohs wrote, asking for the heart 
and hand of a beautiful foreign prin- 
cess, is now in the British Museum. 
Suppose the postman had not been 
sure-footed and all the clay letters had 
been smashed to atoms in a single 
grand castastrophe! What a stir in 
high places, what havoc in church and 
state, and how many’ fond hearts 
broken, if the postman had fallen down! 

“‘Nothing feeds the flame like a let- 
ter,”’ said Emerson: “‘it has intent, per- 
sonality, secrecy.”’ Flimsy and frail as 
it is, so easily torn or destroyed, the 
love-letter many times outlasts the love. 
Even the Father of his Country, though 
he has been dead these hundred years 
and more, has left behind him a love- 
letter, ragged and faded, but still legi- 
ble, beginning: “‘My dearest Life and 
Love.’”’ 

‘*Matter.is indestructible,’’ so the 
scientists say, but what of the love-let- 
ter that is reduced to ashes? Does its 
passion live again in some far-off violet 
flame, or, rising from its dust, bloom 
once more in a fragrant rose, to touch 
the lips of another love? 

In countless secret places the tender 
missives are hidden, for the lover must 
always keep his joy in tangible form, to 
be sure that it is not a dream. They 
fly through the world by day and night, 
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like white-winged birds that can say, ‘‘I 
love you’’—over mountain, stream, and 
plain; past sea and lake and river, 
through the desert’s fiery heat and 
amid the throbbing pulses of civiliza- 
tion, with never a mistake, to bring ex- 
quisite rapture to another heart and 
wings of light to the loved one’s soul. 

Under the pillow of the maiden, her 
lover’s letter brings visions of a happi- 
ness too great for human heart to hold. 
Even in her dreams her fingers tighten 
upon his letter —the visible assurance 
of his unchanging and unchangeable 
love. 

When the bugle sounds the charge, 
and dimly seen through flash and flame 
the flag signals *‘Follow!’’ many a 
heart, leaping to answer with the hot 
blood of its youth, finds a sudden ten- 
derness in the midst of its high cour- 
age, from the letter which lies against 
the soldier’s breast. 

Bunker Hill and Gettysburg, The 
Wilderness, Moscow, Waterloo, Mafe- 
king, and San Juan have all known the 
same message and the same thrill. The 
faith and hope of the living, the kiss 
and prayer of the dying, the cries of 
the wounded, and the hot tears of 
those who have parted forever, are on 
the blood-stained pages of the love- 
letters that have gone to war. 

‘Ich liebe Dich,” ‘‘ Fe t’aime,’’ or, in 
our dear English speech, ‘‘I love you,”’ 
— it is all the same, for the heart knows 
the universal language, the words of 
which are gold, bedewed with tears 
that shine like precious stones. 

Every attic counts old love-letters 
among its treasures, and when the rain 
beats on the roof and gray swirls of 
water are blown against the pane, one 
may sit among old trunks and boxes 
and bring to light the loves of days 
gone by. 

The little haircloth trunk, with its 
rusty lock and broken hinges, brings to 
mind a rosy-cheeked girl in a poke 
bonnet, who went a-visiting in the stage- 
coach. Inside is the bonnet itself— 
white, with a gorgeous trimming of 
pink ‘‘lutestring’’ ribbon, which has 
faded into ashes of roses at the touch 
of the kindly years. 

From the trunk comes a musty fra- 


grance — lavender, sweet clover, rose- 
mary, thyme, and the dried petals of 
roses that have long since crumbled to 
dust. Scraps of brocade and taffeta, 
yellowed lingerie, and a quaint old 
wedding gown, daguerreotypes in 
ornate cases, and then the letters, tied 
with faded ribbon, in a package by 
themselves. 

The fingers unconsciously soften to 
their task, for the letters are old and 
yellow, and the ink has faded to brown. 
Every one was cut open with the scis- 
sors, not hastily torn, according to our 
modern fashion, but in a slow and 
seemly manner, as befits a solemn 
occasion. 

Perhaps the sweet face of a great- 
grandmother grew much perplexed at 
the sight of a letter in an unfamiliar 
hand, and perhaps, too, as is the way 
of womankind, she studied the outside 
a long time before she opened it. As 
the months passed by, the handwriting 
became familiar, but a coquettish great- 
grandmother may have flirted a bit 
with the letter, and put it aside—until 
she could be alone. 

All the important letters are in the 
package, from that first formal note, 
asking permission to call, which a 
womanly instinct bade the maiden put 
aside, to the last letter, written when 
twilight lay upon the long road they 
had travelled together, but still begin- 
ning: ‘‘My Dear and Honoured Wife.” 

Bits of rosemary and geranium, 
lemon verbena, tuberose, and helio- 
trope, fragile and whitened but still 
sweet, fall from the opened letters and 
rustle softly as they fall. Far away, in 
the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing, the writer of the letters sleeps, but 
the old love keeps a fragrance that out- 
lives the heart in which it bloomed. 

At night, when the fires below are 
lighted and childish voices make the 
old house ring with laughter, Memory 
steals to the attic to sing softly of the 
past, as a mother croons to her child. 

Rocking in a quaint old attic chair, 
with the dear, familiar things of home 
gathered all about her, Memory’s voice 
is sweet, like a harp tuned in the minor 
mode when the south wind sweeps the 
strings. Bunches of herbs swing from 














the rafters and fill the room with the 
wholesome scent of an old-fashioned 
garden, where rue and heart’s-ease 
grew. With the fragrance comes a 
breath from that Garden of Mnemo- 
syne, where the simples for heartache 
nod beside the River of Forgetfulness. 

In a flash the world is forgotten, and 
into the attic come dear faces from that 
distant land of childhood, where a 
strange enchantment glorified the com- 
monplace and made the dreams of night 
seem real. Footsteps that have long 
been silent are heard upon the attic 
floor, and voices, hushed for years, 
whisper from the shadows at the other 
end of the room. 

A moonbeam creeps into the attic 
and transfigures the haunted chamber 
with a sheen of silver mist. From the 
spinning-wheel comes a soft hum and a 
delicate whir; then a long-lost voice 
breathes the first notes of an old, old 
song. The melody changes to a min- 
uet and the lady in the portrait moves, 
smiling, from the tarnished gilt frame 
that surrounds her—then a childish 
voice says: ‘‘ Mother, are you asleep?”’ 


Down the street the postman passes, 
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bearing his burden of joy and pain. 
Letters from far-off islands, where the 
Stars and Stripes gleam against a forest 
of palms; from the snow-bound fast- 
ness of the North, where men are 
searching for gold; from rose-scented 
valleys and violet-fields, where the sun 
forever shines, and from lands across 
the sea, where men speak an alien 
tongue—single messages, from one to 
another. 

Letters that plead for pardon cross 
the paths of those that are meant to 
stab; letters written in jest find grim 
earnest at the end of their journey, and 
letters written in all tenderness meet 
misunderstanding and pain, when the 
postman brings them home. 

Letters that deal with affairs of state 
and shape the destiny of a nation; tid- 
ings of happiness and sorrow, birth and 
death, love and trust and the thousand 
pangs of trust betrayed: an hundred 
joys and as many griefs, are all in the 
postman’s hands. 

No wonder, then, that there is a stir 
in the house, that eyes brighten, hearts 
beat quickly, and eager steps hasten to 
the door of destiny, when the postman 
rings the bell! 





Morley’s ‘‘Life of Gladstone”’ 


By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND 


THE author of this fine biography* 
makes light of Mr. Gladstone as a lit- 
erary worker. The most pretentious 
work, ‘‘ Homer and the Homeric Age,” 
he admits to have long ago been out- 
distanced by exact research. The 
**Juventus Mundi”’ and the ‘‘ Homeric 
Primer’ he thinks have added some- 
thing to our knowledge of the Homeric 
poems. The theological pamphlets 
and treatises—in bulk far outweighing 
the rest—have no permanent value, 
and if we except Gladstone’s exquisite 
rendering in English of Manzoni’s ode 
on the death of Napoleon, the transla- 
tions, too, are of slight worth. It is 


*“The Life of William Ewart Gladstone.” By John 
Morley. 3 vols. Illustrated. Appendices and Chronologi- 
cal Tables. Macmillan. $10.50 net, 


only as a statesman that Gladstone’s 
fame will endure. This opinion is all 
the more noteworthy as it comes from 
Mr. Morley, staunch friend and sup- 
porter of Gladstone. 

Gladstone’s life is, above all, an in- 
spiration and a powerful lesson to the 
younger generations. His consistent 
effort throughout a public career of 
over threescore years was to realize in 
national—and as far as he was able in 
the world’s—politics the altruistic spirit 
of Christianity which animated him in 
private life. His insistence on the pre- 
cept that publicly as much as privately 
we must be guided by a sound morality 
(‘‘that right and wrong depend on the 
same set of maxims in public life and 
private’’) is, perhaps, the most distinc- 
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tive feature of the man. In _ these 
degenerate days of bald, ignoble utili- 
tarianism in politics, when never the 
question, ‘‘Is this right?’’ seems to 
weigh a feather in the scale of states- 
manship and national aspirations, but 
solely the ‘* Will this immediately bene- 
fit us?’’ decides the conduct of nations, 
Gladstone’s shining example stands out 
in brilliant contrast. Unfortunately, 
he has not Schule gemacht, t. e., his ex- 
ample is not being followed,—neither 
in England nor anywhere else. 

In three volumes of, together, some 
two thousand pages (with annotations, 
appendices, and chronological tables to 
boot) the story of Gladstone’s life is 
told coherently and from a great vari- 
ety of sources. The prefatory note 
tells us that the biographer has in no- 
wise been hampered or influenced by 
Mr. Gladstone’s family, and that the 
Queen (a year or so before her death) 
merely expressed a hope that Mr. Mor- 
ley would not write his book from a 
mere partisan viewpoint. That the 
book is written throughout in a sym- 
pathetic spirit for its subject is true, 
but not truer than that it nowhere 
loses sight of the higher duty towards 
the world of giving the facts. It is 
palpably frank and truthful. To give 
an idea of its contents within a lim- 
ited space is an almost impossible 
achievement. Yet some of the more 
salient features I will try to touch 
upon. That unique combination in 
Gladstone. of the Highland Celtic im- 
pulsiveness, imagination, and intense 
religiousness with the Lowlander’s per- 
sistence, caution, and cool recognition 
of the realities of life, was clearly per- 
ceived by those in close communion 
with him during his lifetime. But if a 
trite fact, it is one which must not be 
forgotten for a moment in fathoming 
Gladstone’s curiously complex char- 
acter and in tracing the hidden 
mainsprings of his acts. One of the 
keynotes to him is struck early in life. 
At twenty-two, while at Oxford, he 
makes an entry in his diary that his 
project is to jot down notes as he goes 
through life for the writing of a work 
““embracing three divisions, Morals, 
Politics, Education.” When leaving 


the university he writes an elaborate 
and deeply considered letter to his 
father about the choice of a profession, 
expressing an ardent desire to enter the 
priesthood and “‘showing the extraordi- 
nary intensity of his religious disposi- 
tion.” About Oxford he said then: 
“I love her from the bottom of my 
heart.”” When attacks were made 
upon that ancient seat of learning in 
Parliament, he retorted, ‘‘After all, 
science is but.a small part of the busi- 
ness of education.” 

On his having been elected for the 
first time to Parliament from Newark, it 
is strange to see him the very type of 
narrowest toryism. He voted during 
that first session against the shortening 
of the term set for the final abolition 
of slavery in the British colonies (his 
father being himself a large West In- 
dian slaveholder); against the, admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament; against the 
admission of dissenters without a test 
to the universities; against a property 
tax and in favor of a house and window 
tax; and for the existing narrow com- 
mercial laws and for the Irish coercion 
bill, even for the court-martial clause. 
From this beginning to his later noble 
espousal of all rational reform—social, 
religious, and political—what a stride! 
As he himself put it to Mr. Morley in 
1891, having then attained the age of 
fourscore-and-two: ‘‘I was brought up 
to distrust and dislike liberty: I learned 
to believe in it. That is the key to all 
my changes.”’ 

In July, 1835, he met for the first 
time, at a dinner given by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lyndhurst, his great rival 
of later days, Disraeli, but without no- 
ticing him, though the observant Dis- 
raeli himself, in a letter to his sister, 
speaks of ‘‘ young Gladstone.’’ Shortly 
after, while still under twenty-six, he 
became Under-Secretary of Colonies 
during Peel’s brief term. And shortly 
after her accession, on July 14, 1837, 
he first encountered the Queen, when 
he went up with the Oxford address. 

A Whig critic of one of his earlier 
speeches made the terse commentary: 
** Ah, Oxford on the surface, but Liver- 
pool below!”’ 

In those years of early manhood his 

















motto was Goethe’s ‘‘Im Ganzen, 
Guten, Wahren resolut zu leben” (In 
wholeness, goodness, truth, strenuously 
to live), and Dante was his ideal. In 
those days, too, it was (1845) Gladstone 
made a prolonged stay in Munich and 
entered into a lifelong friendship with 
Déllinger (the famous leader of the Old 
Catholics in Germany) and into close 
relations with Gérres, the Catholic his- 
torian and journalist, and the trio talked 
much about the establishment of a 
purified and truly universal Catholic 
Church. 

In a letter to the Bishop of Aber- 
deen, Skinner, in 1851, he says: 


Away with the servile doctrine that religion can- 
not live but by the aid of parliament. . . . It 
is a great and noble secret, that of constitutional 
freedom, which has given us the largest liberties, 
with the steadiest throne, and the most vigorous 
executive in Christendom. I confess to my strong 
faith in the virtue of this principle. 


As to Gladstone’s view about the 
best way of preserving England’s colo- 
nial empire, as early as 1855, he said: 
**Govern them upon a principle of free- 
dom. Defend them against aggression 
from without. Regulate their foreign 
relations. Above all, never use force.’’ 

How the “‘going-over’’ of Newman 
first, but especially of Manning and 
Hope to Romanism affected him, his 
diary bears eloquent witness. ‘‘They 
were my two props,”’ he wrote as to 
the last-named twain. The day after, 
he made a codicil to his will, striking 
out Hope’s name. 

At this late day it is with something 
of amazement we learn that Gladstone, 
although having studied the Italian 
question on the ground during several 
prolonged visits, needed years and the 
personal teaching of Manin, the Vene- 
tian patriot, to get his first inkling of 
the absolute necessity of Italian unity 
to cure effectively the woes of that 
Niobe among modern nations, 

On the fall of the Aberdeen Cabinet 
and Gladstone’s handing over the seals 
to the Queen, he said to her, strangely 
enough: ‘‘I can see but one danger to 
the throne, and that is from. encroach- 
ments by the House of Commons. No 
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other body in the country is strong 
enough to encroach.”’ 

Mr. Morley admits that of our Civil 
War Mr. Gladstone, like most of the 
leading statesmen of the time, and like 
the majority of his countrymen, failed 
to take the true measure. Weare told 
that at a ‘‘very early period Mr. Glad- 
stone formed the opinion that the at- 
tempt to restore the Union by force 
would and must fail.’ The account 
of the Zvent affair must be read in its 
entirety. Gladstone in the middle of 
the war,—he then filling the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,—being 
wrought up about the suffering entailed 
on England by the blockade of South- 
ern harbors and the consequent cessa- 
tion of cotton exports, agreed with 
Palmerston and Russell to offer media- 
tion to the North and South, “‘if we 
can get France and Russia to join.”’ 

It was at this time, too, at a public 
dinner in Newcastle, he made one of 
the greatest blunders of his life, when 
he said: ‘‘We may be for or against 
the South, but there is no doubt that 
Jeff Davis and other leaders of the 
South have made an army; they are 
making, it appears, a navy; and they 
have made, what is more than either, 
they have made a nation.’’ All the - 
world took this to mean that England 
was about to recognize the indepen- 
dence of the South, and he ‘‘ was never 
to hear the last of this blunder.”’ 

We get pleasant glimpses of his fre- 
quent visits to Balmoral. On one oc- 
casion, the ‘‘Prussian children” being 
there (as his diary dubs them), Prince 
William (the present Kaiser) and his 
brother Henry played with Gladstone’s 
“rusty old stick,’’ and their sister, 
Princess Victoria, paid him a visit in 
his bedroom. 

The ‘“‘man of mystery’’ Mr. Morley 
calls Disraeli, and describes Gladstone’s 
wrath in 1867, when that statesman 
and the Tories had slipped into power 
on the back of the household suffrage 
issue. He speaks of his own hero thus: 
**Gladstone with his deeply lined face, 
his glare of contentious eagerness, 
his seeming over - righteousness, both 
chafed his friends and exasperated his 
foes.’” It was at this time, too, that 
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Bishop Wilberforce said Disraeli was 
“‘lording it over Gladstone’’ and had 
said he ‘‘would keep Gladstone down 
for twenty years.”” And Lord Hough- 
ton in a letter said: ‘‘I met Gladstone 
at breakfast; he seems quite awed by 
the diabolical cleverness of Dizzy.”’ 

This is the way he received the first 
summons from Windsor to form his 
own Cabinet (Dec. 1, 1868): 


I was standing by him, holding his coat on my 
arm while he in his shirt sleeves was wielding an 
axe to cut down atree. Up came a telegraph mes- 
senger. He took the telegram, opened it and read 
it, then handed it to me, speaking only two words : 
‘* Very significant,” and at once resumed his work. 

Gladstone resting on the handle of his axe, 
looked up and, with deep earnestness in his voice 
and with great intensity in his face, exclaimed, 
‘*My mission is to pacify Ireland.” He then re- 
sumed his task and never said another word till the 
tree was down. 


It is Cincinnatus over again. 

The two chapters on the Franco- 
German war are among the most vivid. 
They make plain two things: that 
Gladstone’s sympathies throughout 
were with France (as indeed they were 
throughout his long life), and that if the 
Cabinet had listened to him there 
might have been armed intervention on 
behalf of France or else a diplomatic 
action against Germany’s acquisition of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Lord Granville, his 
Foreign Secretary, took strong grounds 
against him in a special memorial. 

In the Alabama case Gladstone was 
at times similarly stubborn and on the 
wrong tack. Mr. Morley says he 
agreed only ‘‘with reluctance to con- 
ciliation with the United States,”’ on 
the basis of an award. Even after 
the Washington treaty he said in the 
House of Commons re the claims for 
indirect damages: ‘‘We must be insane 
to accede to the demands which no 
nation with a spark of honor or spirit 
left could submit to even at the point 
of death.”’ 

In the chapter on ‘“‘The Octagon” 
(Gladstone’s fireproof letter safe in Ha- 
warden) we gain an insight into the 
enormous size and range of the great 
Commoner’s correspondence. Mr. 
Morley handled and possessed himself 
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of the contents of about three hundred 
thousand of these letters, and gives 
liberal quotations from the miscellane- 
ous pile. The year 1878 Gladstone 
called a ‘‘tumultuous year,’’ and he 
feels proud at having earned a matter 
of £1000 with his pen—and how he 
worked and toiled for it, he, a man of 
sixty-nine, with pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and books! 

It is well known that Gladstone’s 
particular brand of eloquence was of 
the ponderous, old-fashioned kind, in- 
terlarded pretty freely with quotations 
from his favorite classical poets, and 
very seldom containing illustrations 
from modern writers, and never homely 
anecdotes or metaphors. In the whole 
three volumes I have been able to find 
only one such familiar simile out of all 
the letters, conversations, and speeches 
printed here wholly or in part. It oc- 
curred during his first Midlothian cam- 
paign (in 1879) and Gladstone then said 
of another member of Parliament: ‘‘I 
never saw a man who could so quickly 
make the kettle boil.’”- 

As to South Africa the biographer 
shows the origin of England’s quarrel 
with the Boers to have been very dif- 
ferent from what the London press 
and British statesmen represented it to 
have been a couple of yearsago. Eng- 
land’s hand was unfortunate from the 
start in dealing with the Boers. It is 
one unbroken chain of blunders, from 
the Sand River Convention in 1852, 
which conferred independence, to the 
final war of extinction of Boer freedom. 

The letter in which the Queen offers 
him an earldom, on June 13, 1885, and 
Gladstone’s declination, are worth 
reading. ‘‘It must have cost her much 
to write,’’ he says to Lord Granville. 
At that time relations between himself 
and the Queen had become strained,—. 
ever since his Midlothian campaign, in 
fact, and they never improved again. 
His last audience with her was in 1894 
—rather pathetic, but not cordial on 
either side. When he died, in 1898, 
and for years before, there was total 
estrangement. She never could for- 
give his ‘‘radicalism,’’ although she 
continued to like his wife. 

Nothing in the whole of English his- 

















tory shows the difficulty of a fairly sat- 
isfactory settling of the Irish problem 
more plainly than the great Irish bill of 
1886. The ‘‘golden moment in our 
history,’’ as Gladstone called it in one 
of his last speeches, was allowed to slip 
by. The ‘‘broad and black blot upon 
the pages of English history’ remained. 
Says Mr. Morley: ‘‘As I passed into 
his room at the House with Mrs. G. 
that night, he seemed for the first time 
to bend under the crushing weight of 
the burden that he had taken up.”’ 

A few remarks made by Mr. Glad- 
stone during the Biarritz trip in 1891: 


Ideals in politics are never realized. 

For all this political deterioration one man and 
one man alone is responsible, Disraeli. He is the 
grand corrupter. He it was who sowed the seed. 

The history of nations is a melancholy chapter ; 
that is, the history of governments is one of the 
most immoral parts of human history. 

I always made it a rule in the House of Commons 
to allow nobody to suppose that I did not like him, 
and to say as little as I could to prevent anybody 
from liking me.. — 


The remark so often made that Glad- 
stone’s life was essentially an isolated 
one, lacking intimate friendships, does 
not hold water on nearer view. A 
man who, as his correspondence shows, 
had for many years such close and 
affectionate friends as Hallam, Hope, 
Newman, Manning, Phillimore, Ac- 
land, Graham, Acton, Déllinger, Sid- 
ney Herbert, Canning, Morley himself, 
and so many others, cannot justly be 
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commiserated on that score. And Glad- 
stone himself, in a letter to the Duchess 
of Sutherland (October 26, 1861) says: 
‘**Never, I believe, was any one so en- 
tirely blessed beyond his deserts in the 
especial and capital article of friend- 
ships.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Morley, 
making his choice from among tons 
of letters in Gladstone’s handwriting, 
has not found many that are warm in 
tone. They display nearly every mood 
of heart or mind; they show us his 
brilliant intellect from every facet, but 
they do not show us warmth of feeling 
—it is all serious, solemn, unrelaxed— 
no chat, none of those pleasant little 
sidelights on Gladstone’s family and 
private life. We do not see Mr. Glad- 
stone in his dressing-gown and slippers. 

The vein, too, in which these three 
volumes are written is throughout 
grave, seldom relieved by touches of 
wit or humor. Now and then, how- 
ever, there is a characterization, with 
a few swift strokes, that may fairly be 
called picturesque. Such occur, for in- 
stance, on pp. 328, I.; 28, II.; 398, II.; 
and 316, III. 

What we do get in this ‘“‘Life” is a 
very faithful and very intimate picture 
of the political struggles, defeats, and 
triumphs, of the plans, fruitful or abor- 
tive, of Gladstone and the men associ- 
ated with him between 1830 and 1894 
—in other words, of English party poli- 
tics at close range during the Victorian 
era. As such it will probably remain a 
literary monument of enduring worth. 





Morituri Te Salutamus 


In ‘‘ Fernleigh-Over,” part of the private grounds of a summer resident of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., which lies just below Otsego Lake, and where the Susquehanna 
River takes its rise, there is a simple mound, marked only with a plain white mar- 
ble slab bearing these words: 

White man, Greeting! We, near whose bones you stand, were Iroquois. 


The Wide land which now is yours was ours, 
Friendly hands have given back to us enough for a tomb. 


This singularly felicitous inscription, written by the Rev. W. W. Lord, D.D., 
then Rector of Christ Church, Cooperstown, was designed to mark the burial-place 
of some Iroquois Indians who had fallen fighting with others of their own race. 
The lines which follow were written by a scholar of rare vision and philosophic dis- 
cernment, after visiting this mound. It ts not often that it is given to the poet, 
touched by the pathos of such ‘an incident, to lift it into such large and lofty 
significance ! HENRY C. POTTER. 


ENGRAVED upon a stone, on a fair lawn 
Where, from the bosom of the mountain lake, 
The Susquehanna takes its winding way 
And feels its first strange hunger for the sea, 
I read these words; in which a vanished race 
Gives salutation and pathetic thanks 
For deathly wound and sepulture. 

Alas! 
Such meed and recompense to those swart tribes, 
Who held the marches of the wilderness, 
And threw their fealty in the quivering scale 
That gave the Saxon empire of the West! 


Their shades move on the pictured page of him, 
Who, on this spot, flung o’er their savagery 

The magic of romance. Their stealthy feet 

Creep through the enchanted forests of our youth; 
But, creeping ever to the eventide, 

Where vanish shades of outworn types. 


Farewell, 
And greeting to yet happier hunting-grounds, 
Sons of the twilight, martyrs of the dawn, 
Caught in the logic and the thrust of things! 


The weak give way that stronger may have room 
For sovereign brain and soul to quell the brute. 
Thus, in the epic of this earth, harsh rhythms 

Are woven, that break the triumph-song with moans 
And death-cries. Still rolls the eternal song, 
Setting God’s theme to grander, sweeter notes, 

For us to strike; fighting old savageries 

That linger in the twilights of the dawn. 


Upon this sculptured stone, memorial 
Of sacrificial life, the cosmic rune 
I read, the mystic music of the worlds. 


—WALTON W. BATTERSHALL. 
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LETTER XXV 
(Philip to Jessica) 


DEAR JESSICA: 

The end has come even sooner than 
I looked for it. This afternoon little 
Jack, our Goblin boy, came to my office 
and I followed him back to the dismal 
court where his father lay expecting 
me. I had arranged that the poor 
wretch should be carried into a room 
where at least there was a bed and 
where a ray of clean sunshine might 
greet his soul when departing on the 
long journey; and there I found him 
lying perfectly quiet save for the 
twitching of his hands outstretched on 
the counterpane. I thought a glim- 
mer of content lightened his dull eyes 
as I sat down beside him. I talked 
with him a little, but he seemed scarcely 
to heed my words. Then turning his 
head toward me he plucked from under 
his pillow an old thumb-worn copy of 
Virgil (so bedraggled and spotted that 
no second-hand book-seller would have 
looked at it) and thrust it toward me, 
intimating by a gesture that he would 
have me read to him. I asked him 
where I should begin, and he held up 
two fingers as if to indicate the second 
book of the ‘‘Atneid’’; and there I 
began with the fall of Troy-town. 

He listened with apparent apathy, 
though I know not what echoes the 
sonorous lines awakened in his mind, 
until I came to the words: 


Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus. 


I saw his hands clench together feebly 
here, and then there was no more mo- 
tion. Presently I looked into his face, 
and I knew that no sound of my voice, 
nor any sound of the world, could ever 
reach him again; for the story of his 
unspeakable sorrow, like the ruin of 
Troy, had been told to the end. He 
had spoken not a single word; he had 
carried the silence of his soul into the 
infinite silences of death. The secret 
of his life had passed with him. I 
shall probably never know what early 
dreams and ambitions had faded into 
this squalid despair. And his pitiful 
wan-faced boy — who was the child’s 
mother? I am glad I do not know; I 
am only glad I can tell him of your 
love. I shall see that the father is 
buried decently with a wooden slab 
to distinguish his grave from the in- 
numerable dead who rest in the earth. 
Might we not print above his body the 
last words of the poem he seems to 
have loved so much: Fugit indignata 
sub umbras! For I think it was the 
indignity of shame in the end that 
killed him. Is he not now all that 
Cesar and Virgil are? Shall he not 
sleep as peacefully in his pauper’s bed 
as the great General Grant in that 
mausoleum raised by the river's side?— 
Commonplace thoughts that came to 
me as I sat for a while musing in the 
presence of death; but is not death 
the inevitable commonplace that shall 
put to rout all our cleverness in the 
end? 

And all the while our Jack was sit- 
ting perfectly motionless by the win- 
dow, looking out into the court—into 
the blue sky, I think. I picked up 
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one of his thin hands and said to him: 
“‘Little Jack, your father has gone 
away from us and is at rest. There is 
a beautiful lady in the South who loves 
you as she loves me; will not her love 
make you happy?’’ He did not appear 
to understand me, but shrank into 
himself as if afraid. Indeed, sweet 
benefactress, I shall send him into the 
country somewhere as you bid me, and 
I shall see that your love brings him 
greater happiness than it has brought 
me, for with him you shall not with- 
draw with one hand what you have 
held out in the other. 

I went away, leaving an old woman 
to care for the dead man and his child. 
It will be long before I forget how 
alien and far-away the noises of the 
street sounded as I passed out of that 
chamber of silence. Is it not a strange 
thing that death should have this 
power of benediction? Of a sudden a 
breath comes out of the heavens, our 
little cares are touched by an eternal 
presence, a rift is blown in the thick 
mists that hem us about, and behold, 
we look out into infinite visionless 
space. And now I am back in my 
office. I open O’Meara’s worn and 
much-stained Virgil, and inside the 
cover I find these words scribbled in 
pencil: “J have cried unto God and 
He hath not heard my cry; but. thou, 
O beloved poet, art ever near with con- 
solation.” Ido not know whether the 
sentence is original with O’Meara or a 
quotation; it is certainly new to me. 
One other book I brought with me, 
and the two were the whole worldly 
possession of the dead man. This is a 
small but pretty thick blank-book, 
written over almost to the last page. 
I have not examined the contents care- 
fully, but I can see that they are made 
up of miscellaneous passages copied 
from books and of reflections on a great 
variety of topics, with few or no records 
of events. One of the last entries is 
from Clarence Mangan’s heart-breaking 
poem, ‘‘The Nameless One’’: 


And tell how now, amid wreck and sorrow, 

And want, and sickness, and houseless nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent morrow 

That no ray lights. 


Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms : there let him dwell ! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble 
Here, and in hell, 


And is it not a touch of Fate’s irony 
that I should be sending this threnody 
of death to one who might expect to 
receive from me only messages and 
pleadings of love? Death and love 
are the very antipodes of our existence, 
one would say. And yet I do not 
know; I feel nothing incongruous in 
linking the twain together. Love, 
too, breaks open the barriers of our 
poor personality that the breath of the 
infinite may blow in upon us. I can- 
not say how it is with others, but so it 
is with me. Love lays a hand upon 
me, and instantly the discords of the 
world are hushed in my ears, the little 
desires and fears that trouble me are 
shamed into silence, and I am rapt 
away into the infinitely great heart 
that throbs at the centre of all. It is 
strange, but life itself seems to pass 
away in the presence of this power that 
is the creator of life. I speak darkly, 
but my words have a meaning. And, 
dear Sweetheart, be not afraid that you 
should be left without a lover; that I 
should bereave you! Do you think 
for an instant that I can cease to love? 
I cannot understand this war between 
your heart and your will; am I very 
stupid? Surely when I come to you, 
I shall bring this contention to an end, 
and you—it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive what you 
shall give me. Out of the conclusions 
of death into the prophecies of love! 
I am filled with wondering. 

You shall hear more hereafter of poor 
Jack, our adopted child. 


LETTER XXVI 
(Jessica to Philip) 


MY DEAR PHILIP: 

See how you shame me! For this 
long while I have wished to begin my 
letters thus, but I waited, hoping you 
would entreat me to do so. I ex- 
pected you to provide an excuse. I 
thought my own pleasure would wear 
the genial air of a concession to your 
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wishes. Indeed, the way you wait for 
me to be obliged to do such things of 
my own accord fills me with supersti- 
tious anxieties. It is as if you had 
some unfair foreknowledge of the 
natural order of events. You would 
take things for granted, and thus pro- 
duce an hypnotic effect by your con- 
victions so strong as to compel my 
conformity. But I console myself 
with the reflection that all this is men- 
tal. You terrify only my intelligence 
with your strange sorcery. And for 
this reason I shall always escape your 
bondage, for I am too wise to concede 
my familiar territory to such an over- 
bearing foreign power. 

However, I must not forget the 
prime object I have in writing this let- 
ter. Itisto tell you that the little box 
of childish things, which you must 
have already received and wondered 
at, are mot for the literary editor of The 
Gazette, but for Jack, sent with the 
hope that they may in some measure 
comfort his sad heart. I went so far 
as to purchase material for the prom- 
ised set of jackets, when suddenly I 
remembered that I was ignorant of 
both his age and size. You have 
never told me that, though you have 
given me such a real picture of him 
that I could almost trust my imagina- 
tion to cut those garments to fit him! 

Your account of O’Meara’s death 
affected me deeply. With what sub- 
lime abandon does such a man let go 
his soul into the mystery of that 
silence which we call eternity! 

Is it not strange how the same im- 
pressions come to many, but by differ- 
ent ways! ‘‘It will be long before I 
forget how alien and far-away the 
noises of the street sounded as I passed 
out of that chamber of silence,’’ you 
said, and the sentence recalled a some- 
what similar experience of my own on 
Cumberland Island, where father and 
I went last summer for a short vaca- 
tion. One day, leaving the. group of 
happy bathers to their surf, I climbed 
up inland among the sand hills that lie 
along the shore like the white pillows 
of fabulous sea-gods. Presently I came 
upon one of those great sand pits that 
stretch along the Island, deep and wide 
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like mighty graves. Far below me a 
whole forest stood in ghostly silence, 
with every whitening limb lifted in 
supplication, as if all had died in a 
terrified struggle with the engulfing 
sands. Unawares, I- had happened 
upon one of Nature’s griefs—and I do 
not know how to tell you, but the sight 
aged me. Of a sudden this death of 
the trees seemed a far-off part of. my 
own experience. I was swept out of 
this contesting, energetic world into a 
still region where great events come to 
pass in silence, and inevitably. And 
so real was the illusion that, as I turned 
to hurry back, it seemed to me that 
centuries had passed since I saw the 
same little tuft of flowers nodding to 
me from the top of a tall cliff like a 
group of purple fairies. And so I 
stood there confused by the significance 
of this silence, so incredible that even 
the winds could not shake it. I felt 
so near and kin to death that I became 
“‘alien” to all the living world about 
me. For the first time in my life, I 
lost the sense of God, which is always 
a kind of mental protection against the 
terrors of infinity. There was nothing 
to pray to, only the sea on one side 
and this grave on the other, with a little 
trembling life between. 

Thus you will understand that not 
only have I had a similar experience 
to your own upon the occasion of 
O’Meara’s death, but for once I came 
into your region of shades and terrors. 
I was like one on the point of dissolu- 
tion, and almost my soul escaped into 
your dim habitation. From your let- 
ters I had already learned how near 
together love and death stood in your 
consciousness. Each is an exit through 
which your spirit is ever ready to pass. 
And for the moment, crowded in with 
skeleton shadows there, you seemed 
sensibly near me. I was divided be- 
tween fear and love. But the blood 
of life in me always triumphs,—and 
then it was that I made my first flight 
in consciousness from you. I kissed: 
my hand to the twilight and ran! I 
am sure you were there, Philip, a cold- 
lipped spirit-lover seeking my mortal 
life. And, oh my Heart! is it wrong 
that I would love and be loved in the 
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flesh? I do not object to spirituality, 
only it must have a visible presence 
and a warm cheek. 


P. S.—But, dear Philip, how am I to 
reconcile this tender charity to Jack 
with your anti-humanitarian views? 
Is a man’s heart so divided from his 
philosophy? Ordo you intend to make 
a mystic of that poor child, so that he 
may escape the woes of his condition? 
I am curious to see what you will do 
with him. Also, I shall certainly pro- 
tect him against your Nirvana doctrines 
if I suspect you of juggling with his 
soul. 


LETTER XXVII 
(Philip to Jessica) 


DEAR, TEASING, RARE JESSICA: 

I have so many things to say to you. 
First of all, why do you blame me for 
my ‘‘foreknowledge”? You scold me 
for my hostility to the sentimentalism 
of the day, you scold me then for any 
act of common human sympathy, and 
now you take me to task because I 
foresee how you will address me in a 
letter. Dear me, what a horrid little 
scold it is! I wonder you did n’t quote 
‘*The Raven,” — 


‘*Prophet!” said I, ‘thing of evil !—prophet 
still, if bird or devil!” 


But really no great powers of proph- 
ecy were required. Have you forgot- 
ten that in the very letter before this 
one you called me ‘‘Dear Philip ’’? 
And was n’t that a good index of your 
tempestuous contradictory sweet self, 
that you should have begun your letter 
** My dear Mr. Philip Towers’ and then 
thrown in your “‘Dear Philip” by the 
way as if it would not be observed! 

_Why, my naughty Jessica, when I 
came to that phrase, I just took my 
longest, biggest blue pencil and put a 
ring about it so that I might find it at 
a moment’s notice and feast my eyes a 

. thousand thousand times on its familiar 
sweetness. Do not suppose that any- 
thing ever escapes me in your letters. 
I con every little lapse in your spelling 
until I know it by heart. And you do 
make so many slips, you know, in your 


reviews as well as in your letters; I 
never correct them,—that would be a 
desecration, I think,—but send up your 
copy just as it comes to me. Indeed, 
I find myself imitating unawares some 
of your most unaccountable originali- 
ties. Only the other day I was in the 
reading-room and our head proof- 
reader, a sour, wizened old man, cried 
out to me: “‘I say, Mr. Towers, what 
is the matter with your spelling? You 
write propotion* for proportion and 
propersition for proposition, and get 
your 7’s all mixed up generally!’’ 
There was a titter from all the girls in 
the room. Then said I: ‘‘Thou fool! 
knowest thou not that Jessica lives in 
the South, and treats her 7’s with royal 
contempt as she was taught to treat 
the black man? And shall I not imi- 
tate her in this as in all her high-born 
originalities?’’ Of course I did n’t say 
that aloud, but just thought it to my- 
self. And really I do wonder some- 
times that your excellent father, when 
he taught you Latin, should have 
allowed you to take such liberties with 
our good mother tongue. But after 
all it is only another sign of your right 
Southern wilfulness. Do you not take 
even greater liberties with poor human 
souls! 

And you make my prophetic powers 
a bulwark for your licentious rebellion 
and declare that you will always escape 
my bondage. Shall you, indeed? You 
once intimated that I wore ass’s ears. 
I begin to believe it. What a blind, 
solemn animal I was when I came to 
Morningtown to beg for your love! I 
was so afraid of you. And as we sat 
in the circle of your watching, motion- 
less trees, something of their stiff ways 
entered into my heart. I told you of 
my love so solemnly, and you answered 
so solemnly. Fool! Fool! I should 


have spoken not.a single word, but . 


just taken you in my arms and kissed 
you once and twice. Don’t frown 
now, it is too late. There would have 
been one wild, tempestuous outbreak 
of indignation, and then my dryad 
maiden would have known my ‘*fore- 
knowledge’”’ indeed. - Is it too late to 
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rehearse that curtain-raiser? Dear girl, 
I would be merry, but I am not so sure 
that all is well with my heart. I need 
you so much now, for I have entered 
on a new path and the way is obscure 
before me. I need you. Your hand 
in mine would give me the courage I 
desire. 

Do you remember how you warned 
me of dangers when I reviewed Miss 
Addams’s book? You, too, were a 
prophet. Let me tell you how it all 
came about. The other day I wrote 
up Mme. Adam’s ‘‘Romance of My 
Childhood and Youth’’ (Addams and 
Adam—the name has a fatality for me), 
and took occasion to make it the text 
of a tremendous preachment against 
our latter-day Simony,—as well it 
might be, for Mme. Adam grew up in 
the thirties and forties when France 
was a huge seething caldron in which 
all these modern notions were brewing 
together. And unfortunately we are 
just beginning now where France left 
off a score of years ago. You have 
already seen the review, no doubt, and 
it is superfluous to repeat its argument, 
But for my own justification to you I 
want to quote a few sentences from 
the book. You disdained to make any 
reply to my letter on Lyman Abbott, 
and I fear you have grown weary of 
the whole subject; but certainly you 
will be interested in what I am copying 
out for you now. In one of her chap- 
ters, then, Mme. Adam writes: 


The worship of nature, which we have received 
from the Greeks, the only people who ever pene- 
trated the depths of its mystery. Nature, 
Science, Humanity, are the three terms of initiation. 
First comes nature, which rules everything ; then the 
revelations of nature, revelations which mean 
science—that is to say, phenomena made clear in 
themselves and observed by man ; and lastly, the 
appropriation of phenomena for useful social pur- 
poses. There is no error in nature, no 
perversity in man; evil comes only from society. 

He [Mme, Adam's father] delighted in 
proving to me that it was useless for man to seek 
beyond nature for unattainable chimeras, for the 
infinite which our finite conception was unable to 
understand, and for the immaterial, which our ma- 
teriality can never satisfactorily explain. . . . 
They [these humanitarian socialists] resembled my 
father, Their doubts—and they had many !— 
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were of too recent a date to have dried up their 
souls; they no longer believed in a divine Christ ; 
they still believed in a human one. They worshipped 
that mysterious Science, which replaced for them 
the supernatural, and which had not then brought 
all its brutality to light in crushing man under 
machinery. : 


Could anything be more illuminating 
than that? Does it not set forth the 
close cousinship of humanitarianism 
with socialism and the fungous growth 
of the two out of the mouldering ruins 
of faith and the foul reek of a sensuous 
philosophy? And do you not see why 
any surrender to this modern cult of 
human comfort means the indefinite 
postponement of that fresh-dawning 
ideal which shall bring life to literature 
and art and all the golden destiny of 
man? 

Well, this morning the particular 
Simon Magus who rules 7he Gazette 
walked into my office and after some 
preliminary sparring came out with his 
complaint, which I knew had been pre- 
paring in his brain for some time. It 
seems: that he had already been del- 
uged with letters about my heretical 
attack on Miss Addams, and now a 
new storm had begun over my further 
delinquencies. He kindly told me 
that my views were a hundred years 
behind the age and that they were 
doing injury to the paper. Against 
the latter complaint I had no defence, 
and immediately capitulated. To cut 
a disagreeable tale short, I anticipated 
his purpose and offered to make way 
for some man who would better 
harmonize with the benevolent policy 
of the paper. The first of the month 
comes in four days and then I shall be 
thrown once again on my own re- 
sources. The shock, though expected, 
is a little disconcerting; for at times a 
man grows weary and discouraged in 
fighting against the perpetual buffeting 
of the current. But most of all I am 
wondering how my independence will 
affect the hopes that were beginning to 
color my dreams. Dear Jessica, you 
will not forsake me now; you.will put 
away your perversity and love me 
simply and unreservedly. There are 
difficulties before me, I know; but I 
am not afraid if only my heart is at 
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peace. Iam free, and if there is any 
power in my brain, any skill in my 
right hand, I will make such a pother 
that the world shall hear me. I will 
not die till Iam heard. And so I ask 
you to help me. With your love I 
shall be made bold, and no opposition 
and no repeated reverses shall trouble 
me. And inthe end your happiness is 
in my making. 

Indeed, your box of little things for 
Jack made Olympian merriment in 
Newspaper Row, for several men were 
in my office when I opened it. Jack 
is ten years old, small for his age, but 
quietly precocious. I cannot write 
more of him now. Address your next 
letter not to the office but to ; 
and when I open that letter will it 
bring me joy or grief? Your joy may 
cast a ruddy light on my path, but 
nothing that you can say will shake me 
in my firm resolve. No sorrow shall 
hinder me, but, oh, happy Heart! I, 
too, long for happiness. 





LETTER XXVIII 
(Jessica to Philip) 


KIND SIR: 

Which do you think requires the 
more grace in a woman, to hold out 
against a dear enemy or to yield? My 
own experience teaches that there is 
more facility in resistance. Acting 
thus I have always felt in accord with 
natural instincts, and there is a barbaric 
sense of security in following them. 

Yet I have only one thing to 
tell you in reply to your * ‘so many.’ 
Can you guess what it is? Already I 
think the birds know it. I have so far 
departed from my natural order of per- 
versity and self-protection that they 
feel it, and twitter together when I 
pass by. I think they look down upon 
me now With high-feathered contempt. 
Could anything be more mortifying? 

Do not laugh, Philip! You have 
behaved little better than a robber in 
this matter. I have lost to you, but 
the game was not fair; dear mendicant, 
you played with a card up your sleeve! 
All my life I have planned to outwit 
predestination. I have ignored Sab- 
bath-day doctrines and faith-binding 
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dogmas to this end. I could even 
have held out indefinitely against your 
‘*foreknowledge,”’ but when you come, 
heralded by an unexpected misfortune, 
asking ‘“‘peace’’ of me that you may 
meet your own difficulties with a 
steadier courage, I find you invincible. 
It is as if you had suddenly slipped 
through the door of my heart and left 
will, betrayed, on guard outside. | 
have no defence in my nature against 
your plea. The diplomacy of your 
need takes me unawares, and no mat- 
ter how I fear the future, now I am 
bound to add myself to you in love 
and hope. The prospect is terrible 
and sweet. Already it has made me a 
stranger in my father’s house, a for- 
eigner among the trees, and a wakeful, 
frightened mystery to myself. I am 
full of tears and secrecy. I am no 
longer Jessica, the wind-souled dryad 
of the forest, but merely a woman in 
definition, facing a new world of pain 
and joy. Oh, my beloved! you have 
taken all that I have, all that I am! 
Henceforth I shall be only a part of 
you,—a little hyperbole of domesticity 
always following after, or advancing to 
meet you. Dear gods of the 
world, defend me from such a fate! 
. . . After all I cannot admit the 
“‘one thing.’’ I cannot submit to this 
annihilation, this absorption of charac- 
ter and personality. If you take me, 
you do so at your own risk, I will not 
promise ‘‘peace,’’ but confusion rather. 
But if you get me, you must take me. 
Yet, if you come to Morningtown after 
me, I will deny my love, not out of 
perversity, but out of fear. The sight 
of you is a signal for me to take refuge 
upon my tallest bough. And I can no 
more come down to you than a young 
lady robin could fly into your pocket. 
It is all very well for you to exhort me 
to love you ‘‘simply and unreservedly,” 
—I do. Nothing could be simpler, 
more elemental, than my love is; and 
do I reserve a single thought of it from 
you? But I am not conventional 
enough in heart of training to surren- 
der. My genius for you does not ex- 
tend so far. To lose myself does not 
seem to me wise or logical, however 
scriptural or legal the practice is. The 





















truth is, I cannot agree to be taken, 
any more than the little petticoated 
planet above your head can kick off 
her diadem of light. I do not know 
what you will do about it, because it 
is not my business to know these 
things. All Fam sure of is that I love 
you, and that I belong to you if only 
you can get my extradition papers from 
Nature herself. 

Meanwhile I have ventured to pre- 
pare my father’s mind for a new idea. 
As we sat before the library fire this 
evening, each employed according to 
his calling, he with Fletcher’s ‘*Ap- 
peal’’ and I with my sewing, I asked 
the usual introductory question to our 
conversations. And it is always the 
signal for him to raise his shield of 
orthodoxy; for it has long been my 
habit to creep around the corner of my 
private opinion and tease him with 
what he is pleased to term *‘the most 
blasphemous speculations.’” There- 
fore when I said, *‘Father, I wish to 
ask you a question,’’ he looked up 
with the guarded eye of a man who 
expects an assault from an unscrupu- 
lous antagonist. 

‘*Well, my daughter, ask.’’ 

‘‘Which would you advise me to 
marry, father, a humanitarian, whose 


highest law is the material welfare of ' 


his kind, or an ascetic whose spiritual- 
ity is something more and something 
less than scriptural?’’ 

‘* Neither, Jessica; if you must marry, 
choose a man who believes in the di- 
vinity of Christ and lives somewhere 
within the limits of the Ten Command- 
ments!’’—Heavens! think of bondage 
with a man who is bounded upon the 
north, east, south, and west of his 
soul by laws enacted to discipline the 
Israelites in the Wilderness. In that 
case, I should insist upon a bridal trip 
to Canaan, with the hope of reaching 
the Promised Land as a widow. 

And this reminds me to ask you what 
manner of man you are yourself. Do 
you reflect that we have seen each 
other only twice? and both times you 
were on guard, once as an editor, and 
once as a ‘over. Even your face has 
faded to a mere shadow, and, if you 
persist in your petulant obstinacy 
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about the picture, is like to vanish 
clean away into nothing. Only your 
encompassing eyes peer at me with 
solemn expostulation out of the shim- 
mering form I conjure up and call my 
lover. Is it quite fair, Philip? And 
as for your character, my hope is that, 
in spite of your mental pose as a sage, 
you have an unreasonable disposition, 
achaotic temper. A long term of years 
witha serene,gentle-spirited man would 
be unbearable to me. Rather than 
prolong the futility of existence with 
one I could not provoke, even enrage, 
I should commit suicide. My own 
disposition is so equally divided be- 
tween perversity and repentance that I 
could not endure the placidity, the 
ennui, of a level turnpike existence. 

And now isn’t it an evidence of 
your high-minded heartlessness, that 
in the same letter where you sue for 
love, you also introduce a philosophical 
discussion and show even more heat in 
maintaining it than you do in your 
petition for love? Why I cannot take 
warning and fly to the ends of my earth 
away from you now while there is yet 
time, is a mystery to me! 

And so you expect to make such a 
pother in your opposition to the spirit 
of the times that all the world will hear 
you. Dear Master, I doubt if you will! 
Your bells ringtoofar up. The angels 
in heaven may hear you, but men are 
not listening in that direction. I did 
not reply to your contention against 
Lyman Abbott, because it is a far cry 
from you to me on this subject. In 
consciousness we are at opposite ends 
of a great problem, and I think the 
normal man walks somewhere between. 
Besides, I am not sure that I under- 
stand your position; I am not familiar 
with the starry highways of your mind. 
Still, in a general way it has always 
seemed to me that material things are 
after all ‘‘counters which represent 
spiritual realities.’” And I take com- 
fort in the fact that it must require us 
all to work out the Great Plan,— 
humanitarian, sage, pilgrim, ascetic, 
even the butcher and candlestick 
maker. And while we do not know it, 
really we are working together for one 
end hidden now in the divine economy 
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of far-off destiny and justice. . . . 
To me the wonder of wonders is that I 
may some day light a little taper in 
your upper chamber myself, and kneel 
together with you before the same win- 
dow to worship. Only, dear Heart, 
please get your deity named before I 
come! 


P. S.—As to my spelling, that is a 
coquettish licence I take~ with the 
genealogy of words. And you may 
tell your proof-reader that the letter 
R has never been popular in the South 
since the war. There is hauteur in my 
omission of it, and it is a fact that we 
can express ourselves with far more 
vigor without G’s or R’s than you of 
the North can with them. For ex- 
pression with us is not scholastic, but 
temperamental! Where is Jack? 


LETTER XXIX 
(Philip to -Jessica) 
KIND MADAM: 

Yes, a little more than kind, dear 
Jessica, for you have put into my hand 
the flower of perfect delight, and ‘‘my 
hand retains a little breath of sweet.” 
You have opened a window into my 
heart and poured through it the warmth 
and golden glory of your own sunlight. 
I am filled with the joyousness of a new 
spring—and yet there is something in 
your letter that makes me a little sad. 
You express so frankly that last reserve 
of resentment, even of bitterness, which 
always, I think, abides with a woman 
in all the sweetness of her love, but 
which with most women never comes 
to entire consciousness. Listen, dear 
Heart, while I talk to you of yourself 
and myself, until we comprehend each 
other better. It is so much easier for 
me to understand you than for you to 
understand me, because a woman’s 
nature is single, whereas a man’s is 
double, and in this duality lies all the 
reason of that enmity of the sexes 
which draws us together yet still holds 
us asunder. 

You complain of my letter because 
I argue a philosophical proposition in 
it while pleading for love. Do you 
not know that this is man’s way? And 
I would not try to deceive you. This 
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philosophical proposition, which seems 
to you almost a matter of indifference, 
is more to me than everything else in 
the world. For it I could surrender 
all my heart’s hope; for it I could 
sacrifice my own person; even, if the 
choice were necessary, which cannot 
be, I might sacrifice you. There is this 
duality in man’s nature. The ambition 
of his intellect, the passion it may be 
to force upon the world some vision of 
his imagination or some theorem of his 
brain, works in him side by side with 
his personal being, and the two are 
never quite fused. Can you not recall 
a score of examples in history of men 
who have led this dual existence? You 
reviewed for me Bismarck’s Love Let- 
ters and were yourself struck by this 
sharp contrast between the iron deter- 
mination of the man in public affairs 
and the softness and sweetness of his 
domestic life. That is but one case in 
point of the eternal dualism in mascu- 
line nature which a woman can never 
comprehend and which always, if it 
confronts her nakedly, she resents. 
For a woman is not so. There exists 
no such gap in her between her heart 
and brain, between her outer and inner 
life. And the consequence shows 
itself in many ways. She is less effi- 
cient in the world and is never a creator 
or impresser of new ideas; but on the 
other hand her character possesses a 
certain unity that is the wonder of all 
men who observe. She calls the man 
selfish and is bitter against him at 
times, but her accusation is wrong. It 
is not selfishness which leads a man if 
needs be to cut off his own personal 
desires while sacrificing another; it is 
the power in him which impels the 
world into new courses. A man’s 
virtues are aggressive and turned to- 
ward outer conquest and may have 
little relation to his own heart. Buta 
woman’s virtues are bound up with 
every impulse of her personal being; 
they work out in her a loveliness and 
unity of character which make the man 
appear beside her coarse and unmoral. 
Men of vicious private life have more 
than once been benefactors of the 
human race; I think that never hap- 
pened in the case of a woman. 
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And because of this harmony, this 
unconsciousness in woman’s virtue, a 
man’s love of woman ‘takes on a form 
of idealization which a woman never 
understands and indeed often resents. 
What in him is something removed 
from himself, something which he 
analyzes and governs and manipulates, 
is in the woman beloved an integral 
part of her character. Virtue seems in 
her to become personified and he calls 
her by strange names. For this reason 
men who make language tend always 
to give to abstract qualities the femi- 
nine gender, as you must have observed 
in Latin and might observe in a score 
of other tongues. For this reason, 
too, a man’s love of woman assumes 
such form of worship as Dante paid 
to Beatrice or Petrarch to Laura. It 
would be grotesque for a woman to 
love in this way, for virtue is not a 
man’s character, but a faculty of his 
character. And so is it strange that I 
should approach you asking for love 
that my soul may have peace? It can- 
not enter into my comprehension that 
such a cry should come from you to 
me. All that I strive to accomplish in 
the world, all that I gird myself to 
battle for, the ideals that I would lay 
down my life that men may behold and 
cherish,—is it not now all gathered up 
in the beauty and serenity of your own 
personality? What I labor to express 
in words is already yours in inner pos- 
session. If I ask you for peace, it is 
not selfishness, dear girl; it is prayer. 
If you should come to me begging for 
peace, I should be filled with amaze- 
ment; for I have it not myself. What 
I can give is love’s unwearied tender- 
ness and love’s unceasing homage to 
the beauty of your body and your soul. 
More than that, I shall give you in the 
end the crown of the world’s honor. 
Without you I may accomplish the 
task laid upon me, but only with 
heaviness of soul and abnegation of all 
that my heart craves. I was reading 
in an old drama last night until I came 
to these words, and then I set the book 
aside: 

Once a young lark 

Sat on thy hand, and gazing on thine eyes 

Mounted and sung, thinking them moving skies. 
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In that sweet hyperbole I seemed to 
read a transcript of your beauty. If I 
am selfish, beloved, all love is selfish- 
ness. 

Dear girl, it seems that always I 
must woo you in metaphysics and ex- 
ee my ardorintheorems. But have 

not made myself understood? ‘*Man’s 
love is of man’s life a thing apart,’’ as 
a thousand women have quoted: and 
it is true. But do you not see that 
even for this reason his love swells into 
a passionate idolatry of the woman who 
knows no such cleavage in her soul. 
Try us with sacrifices. I could throw 
away every earthly good to bestow on 
you a year of happiness—only not my 
philosophic proposition, as you sarcas- 
tically call it. That is greater than I 
and greater than you—pray heaven it 


do not clash with the promise of our 


peace. Virgil, I think, meant to ex- 
hibit such a tragic conflict in his tale of 
fEneas and Dido, only poetwise he 
expressed the inner impulse which fell 
upon Aineas objectively as a messenger © 
from the gods. It shows but little 
understanding of the poem or of human 
nature to censure Aineas as a cold 
egotist. Did he not sail away carrying 
anguish in his heart, multa gemens ? 
For him there was destined toil and 
warfare, for Dido only terror and 
death. The tragedy feil hardest upon 
the woman, for so -the Fates have 
ordered. 

But why do I write such grim reflec- 
tions? There is no tragedy, no sepa- 
ration, for us, but a great wonder of 
happiness; 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 

As are the concealed comforts of a man 

Locked up in woman’s love. 


All the marvellous words of the poets 
rush into my brain when I think of this 
new blessing. Yes, I have acted-a 
robber’s part, sweet Jessica, and he 
who ravished that great jewel from the 
Indian idol never carried away so large 
a draft on the world’s happiness as this 
that I have stolen. I cannot be repent- 
ant while this golden glow is upon me; 
later I.shall begin to question my own 
worthiness. 

I cannot now tell you one half that is 
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in my mind to write, or answer one half 
the questions in your letter. Jack is 
living with me just at present, but of 
him I will speak next time. I have 
planned to change my abode, but of 
that too next time. And I would not 
attempt to give a name to the deity I 
serve in a postscript, as it were. Dear 
Heart, only let your love add a little 
to your happiness as it has added so 
much to mine; and trust me.—I am 
sending a letter to your father, the con- 
tents of which you might imagine even 
if he should not show it to you. 


LETTER XXX 


(Jessica to Philip. Written before the receipt of 
the preceding letter) 


My BELOVED: 

Last night, I dreamed myself away 
to you. I walked beside you, a little 
wraith of love, through the silent night 
streets of your great city,—but you 
did not know me. There was no sky 
above us, only a hollow blackness, and 
the snow lay new and white upon the 
pavements; but I wore green leaves in 
my hair and a red Southern rose on my 
breast to remind you of a brown forest 
maid and summer-time far away—and 
you would not see me! I faced you in 
the gay mockery and swept a bow, but 
the blue silence in your eyes terrified 
me. I held out my hands beseech- 
ingly, touched my cheek to yours, and 
you did not feel the pressure. Then I 
slipped down upon the snow and wept, 
and you did not hear me. 

We were both “‘in the spirit,’’ I 
think. Only, dear love, when I am in 
the spirit, all my thoughts are of you. 
But though I looked far and near, I 
could not find in all your regions one 
little thought of poor Jessica. All was 
misty and dim within your portals. 
Your thoughts were all ancient shapes 
that wandered past me like Brahmin 
ghosts. And not one gallant memory 
of Jessica legended upon those inner 
walls of yours! 

Dear, I cannot escape now, my heart 
will not come back to me; and since 
it is too late I will not complain. But 
for a little while I must tell you these 
things and pray for your kind comfort, 


till I shall have become accustomed to 
your attic moods and exaltations. 

Do you recall the woman I told you 
of last summer, whose sorrow-smitten 
face in the church terrified me so? 
Grief became credible to me as I gazed 
at her. And could it have been, do 
you think, a message foretold to me of 
this magic future, full of intangible 
fears, wherein I am to live with you? 


LETTER XXXI 
(Philip to Jessica) 


Love is a mystic worker of miracles, 
O my sweet visionary! for on that very 
day when you dreamed yourself away 
to me I beheld you suddenly standing 
before me, so life-like and seeming so 
wistfully beautiful that I reached out 
my hand to touch you—but grasped 
only the impalpable air. All day and 
late into the night I had been reading 
and reflecting, seeking in the ways of 
thought some word of comfort for the 
human heart, until at last my con- 
sciousness became confused. It often 
happens thus. So real is this search 
for some truth outside of me, that it 
seems as if my soul were’a thing apart 
from me, a thing which left me to go 
alone on its dim and perilous way. I 
behold it as it were a shadow floating 
away from me out into that abyss of 
shadows which are the thoughts of 
many men long dead. And on this 
occasion the silence into which the 
Searcher went forth was vaster and 
more obscure than ever before, filled 
with unfathomable darkness as a clear 
night might look wherein no moon or 
stars appeared, and so lonely ‘“‘that 
God himself scarce seeméd to be 
there.’’ 

Then, as often when this mood 
comes upon me, I went out to walk 
under the hard flaring lights and amid 
the streaming crowds of Broadway, in 
order to bring back the sense of mortal 
illusion and unite myself once more 
to human existence. The people were 
pouring from the theatres, and I sought 
the densest throng. But still I could 
not awaken in myself the illusion of 
life. And then suddenly, without 
warning, there in the noisy brawl of 
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the street, I beheld you standing be- 
fore me, looking into my face and 
smiling. You wore a burning South- 
ern rosé upon your breast and were 
more wondrously and delicately fair 
than the dream of poets. And there 
was a smile upon your lips as if to say: 
‘Dear Philip, thou hast put away the 
pleasures and loveliness of this world 
as they had been a snaring web of illu- 
sion; yet I do but look upon thee, and 
forthwith thou art pierced with love 
and know that in this scorned desire of 
beauty dwells the great reality.”” I 
reached out my hand to touch the rose 
against your heart, but the vision was 
gone, and all about me was only the 
tumultuous mockery of the street. 
Sweetheart, you have smitten me 
with remorse. Shall I take from you 
only happiness, and give in return only 
this spectral dread? Ah, you shall 
learn that I am very real, very earthly, 
capable of love and tenderness and 
daily duties and quiet human sympa- 
thies! I told you of the dualism into 
which my life, into which, indeed, 
every man’s life, is cast; why will you 
persist in clinging to that part which 
is cold and inhuman instead of seizing 
upon that which is warm and very 
near by? I would not take you with 
me into those bleak ways where always 
there is fear lest our personality be 
swallowed up in the dark impersonal 
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abyss. I would love you as a man 
loves a woman and cleaves to her. 
Nay, more; I perceive dimly in that 
love a strange reconcilement wherein 
the dual forces of my nature shall be 
made one, wherein truth and beauty 
shall blend together in a kiss, and there 
shall be no more seeking in obscurity, 
but only peace. 

When the vision faded from me on 
Broadway, I turned back to my home, 
and there, before the dawn came, tried 
to write out in words one thought of 
the many that thronged upon me. I 
have almost forgotten the art of making 
rhymes if ever I knew it. 


A RECONCILIATION 
All beauteous things the world’s allurement knows : 
Starred Venus, when she droops on Tyrian couch 
While Evening draws her dusky curtains close, 
Or pearled from morning bath she seems to 
crouch ; 


In bleak November one strayed violet ; 

The rathe spring-beauty scattered wide like snow ; 
The opal in a cirque of diamonds set ; 

Rare silken gowns that rustle as they flow ; 


The dumb thrush brooding in her lilac hedge ; 
The wild hawk towering in his proudest flight ; 
A silver fountain splashed o’er mossy ledge ; 
The sunrise flaming on an Alpine height;— 


All these I’ve seen, yet never learned, till now 
In thy sweet laughter, to accord my vow 
Austere of truth with beauty’s charmed delight... 








The Social History of England 
According to “ Punch”’ 


By LIONEL STRACHEY 


I 
CHARACTERISTICS 


In England a thing established is 
simultaneously an idol anda joke. The 
curate, the constable, the peer, the 
volunteer, representers of sacrosanct 
institutions, are ridiculed as much as 
the institutions they stand for are rev- 
erenced. Witness those immensely 
popular pieces ‘‘Trial by Jury,’’ ‘‘Io- 
lanthe,” ‘‘The Private Secretary.’’ 
Witness, too, that perennial mirror of 


what is absurd in the nation’s life and 
thought, that public jester jesting at 
the public expense (of threepence per 
number), that hook-nosed, enthronéd 
Punch. Yes, Punch itself (almost 
‘*Himself’’) is one of the national fe- 
tishes. The Briton, though perpetu- 
ally the aim of Punch’s irony, swears by 
his castigator’s wit. From an innate 
sense of duty, John follows the habit by 
which his forefather read Punch very 
gravely and then laughed very loudly. 
John was born with the instinct that 
whatever purports to be a joke in Punch 
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is one. But alas! there be ungodly 
nations, whose bellies are full of pomp 
and sawdust, that hiss in their teeth: 
‘‘There are no jokes in Punch /”’ 

Both the British and the ungodly are 
wrong. For this, like all journals styled 
comic, embodies a mixture of sadness 
and fun. It seems impossible to find a 
motive for hilarity here: 

The scene is a ballroom, with a 
young man pulling a long face the cen- 
tral figure. He is surrounded by other 
luzubrious persons. Under the picture 
runs the explanation: ‘‘ Poor Spriggles 
(who is an energetic dancer) has met 
with a bad mishap. In fact he has 
burst his braces. (General commisera- 
tion misapplied and unavailing.)’’ 

Nor can such wilful explanation of 
the joke of a joke produce any emo- 
tions but those of distress: 

A cartoon by Leech shows England’s 
famous Quaker statesman attempting 
to enlist the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peace Society. The cartoon is appro- 
priately named “‘A BRIGHT IDEA!” 
But in the ‘‘Notes’’ preceding the 
volume we find this: ‘‘A Bright Idea 
—John Bright, M.P. Page 197.” 

Again, the Lord in His mercy allows 
much violence to be done on earth, but 
nowhere in the catechism of the Church 
of England is the cruelty condoned of 
hammering a joke out flat: _ 

A drawing by Du Maurier exhibits a 
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giraffe with its neck tied in a large, 
loose knot, so as to have the appearance 
of a muffler. Underneath stands the 
description: ‘‘Wonderful instinct of 
the giraffe, by which it escapes diph- 
theria during the winter. (N. B.—A 
Positive Fact.)’’ 

Worse still than these faults dis- 
crediting Punch is a faculty for making 
itself ridiculous when in earnest. For 
Punch, being a versatile journal,—and 
as such a commentator on the hum- 
blest and the highest concerns of the 
British Empire, from ’Arry throwing 
sticks at Aunt Sally on ‘Ampstead 
*"Eath to a debate in Parliament, — 
sometimes Jays aside the jingling cap 
and bells and puts on the red cloak of 
wrath. This especially at critical peri- 
ods, as when the nation is menaced 
with war, or when the Established 
Church is attacked. Thus, Punch made 
a real and proper fool of itself by a 
virulent (and silly) assault upon “‘po- 
pery’’ anent the famous Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill and by the contemptuous 
(and inept) scorn that it showered upon 
England’s tremendous foe in the Cri- 
mean days. But of these events more 
hereafter. Suffice it at the present to 
say that Punch then shouted with vox 
populi, which in contentions religious 
or patriotic—whether among the Brit- 
ons or the ungodly—is generally com- 
posed of bigotry and wind, ’arf an’ ’arf. 

Meanwhile let it be acknowledged by 
those whose bellies are full of pomp 
and sawdust that their own comic 
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papers (some of which steal from Punch) 
contain many jokes comprehensible to 
none but themselves. What meaning 
have the perils of the baseball umpire 
to a Pole, the flirtations of the summer 
girl to a Turk, the Dakota divorce to a 
Spaniard, the New Jersey mosquito to 
a Swede, the nigger in the melon patch 
to a Dutchman? If any one in the 
world is endowed with a perspicuous 
sense of humour it is the Parisian, but 
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established institution. Besides, it is 
a history, a sort of jocular Hansard of 
John Bull’s daily existence. 

Opening a volume of Punch half a 
century old, we find ourselves in an 
atmosphere of crinolines and Palmer- 
stonian politics. But we also observe 
that, far from restricting itself to satiris- 
ing the fleeting fashions of the hour, 
this merry-making journal also gives 
sharp attention to the permanent pe- 
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how shall even he find delight in an 
ugly, vulgar, chromographic cartoon 
showing a lot of unknown unpro- 
nounceables squabbling over obscure 
ephemeralities at a place called Albany? 
All such affairs have a significance that 
is but local. Punch, in its way, is local 
too, and therefore must often seem dull 
to the foreigner. But as, with the 
British nation, insularity expresses in- 
dividuality, so Punch, by its steadfastly 
systematic portrayal of the local, the 
national life, becomes a paper of strong 
identity. 

Punch, \ike the nation, is indepen- 
dent, conservative, enduring; ‘t is an 


culiarities of the English. Thus the 
views of the proletariat upon the dress 
and doings of its “‘betters’’ are fre- 
quently exemplified in terse, aphoristic, 
vernacular prose: 

Two rubicund, clay-pipe-smoking, 
irreverent sons of toil, genus navvy, 
species Cockney, are watching a group 
of sylph-zoned officers outSide Buck- 
ingham Palace, on Drawing-room Day. 
With a jerk of his pipe-stem towards 
the slimmest ‘“‘horficer,”” one of the 
navvies remarks: ‘‘I say, Jim, tvice 
round that cove’s vaist, vunce round a 
hearvig.”’ 

Again: 





























Between two big, burly ex-sons of 
toil,—now sons of rest,—tattered, torn, 
and perhaps half tipsy with gin, passes 
the following duologue what time a 
dapper little “‘City” clerk of five-foot 
three, whom a whiff of wind could 
blow away, goes by in ten-shilling top- 
hat, thirty-shilling frockcoat, jauntily 
dandling a tight-rolled, six-and-six- 
penny umbrella, and ostentatiously 
puffing a twopenny cigar: ‘“‘I say, Bill 
—I wonder what ’e calls hisself?’’ 
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principles to the unexisting Missis 
"Arris in Tennysonian tropes: 


Down in the servants’ ‘all they knows ’ow things is 
progressin’ 

Wich I understand our guvnor’s goin’ to give them 
Whigs a dressin’. 

Now I ’ve halways made it a dooty, as true as my 
name’s Sairey, 

What the fam’ly does in the drorin-room to hupold 
it in the airey. 


But let no one imagine that the loy- 

















THE EAST CHALKSHIRE ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS AT GUN PRACTICE. 
No. 8 (Menacingly to his Officer, who is finding fault with the aim). “Yu own T0008 Y Gus, Mon; A‘vs cot a Ber on ’t!!” 


‘“‘Blowed if I know, but I calls ’im a 
bloated haristocrat!’’ 

The London cabman is never baffled. 
He will, according to Punch, practise 
the high and sacred function of judicial 
arbitrament when his cab is the last at 
the suburban railway station, and when 
two female clients in distress—the Brit- 
ish female is always in distress—each 
insists upon her right to the vehicle 
with true British tenacity and redness 
of countenance: ‘‘ My adwice, lydies,’’ 
proffers Jehu Solon Justinian Lycurgus 
Cabby, “‘is for you to tors hup.”’ 

Profound decisions likewise come 
from ‘‘ below stairs.’” “Our old friend 
Mrs. Gamp pours forth her political 


alty of English servants to their masters 
precluded—or precludes—a dignified 
assertion of their own rights. 

Punch demonstrates the reverse: 


Parlour Maid; ‘‘ If you please, cook, Missus 
wants to speak to you about to-morrow’s dinner.” 

Cook (deep in the last Penny Illustrated): *‘Oh! 
’ang ‘er! Not at ‘ome, tell ’er!” 


Or another case: 


Mistress : ‘* Cook, this is the third time you have 
sent up the joint raw this week, and your master is 
much displeased! I must really entreat of you, in 
the future, to—to——” 

Cook: ** Ah, Isee! You been wexed in the par- 
lour, an’ so you comes an’ wents it on me in the 
kitchen |” 
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Quite different was—and is—the de- 
meanour of the lower-middle class to 
the upper-middle class. Says Zrades- 
man, behind the counter, to Freshman, 
in front of it: 


** Oh, pray, Sir, don’t think of paying! We shall 
be happy to give you either three or four years’ 
credit.” 


Fifty years ago, in England, to have 
no debts was plebeian, no inherited 
revenue ungentlemanly, no occupation 
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resort of the nincompoop unblest with 
a fortune or influence and’ unable to 
gain a ‘‘respectable’’ place was the 
stage. This remarkable view of art, as 
being the portion of human activity re- 
quiring the least talent, partially prevails 
with the English aristocracy to-day. 
Besides, is not descent from a murder- 
ing, burning, pillaging, raping Norman 
soldier more xoble than work at fid- 
dling, daubing, carving, or acting? But 
in England, and all through canting 





VALENTINE’S DAY. 


admirable, no titled relations deplor- 
‘able, no contempt for commerce im- 
possible. A gentleman could serve the 
Government as a military or naval 
officer, or even in some peaceful man- 
ner, that demanded no committal of 
manslaughter upon fellow Christians. 
The diplomatic and civil services were 
not without the pale of gentility. The 
church and the bar were also included 
among the respectable vocations. But 
it was not permitted to be.a doctor 
of medicine. No prejudice existed, 
among the class from which came all 
but the rank and file of the two killing 
professions, against saving life. The 
exclusion of physicians from the po- 
litest society was simply a canon of 
England’s Code Snoboleon. The last 


Anglosaxondom, aristocratic, demo- 
cratic, plutocratic, success glorifies any 
pursuit, from acting in plays to stealing 
them, from making laws to breaking 
them. The farther West you go in 
Anglosaxondom, the fewer questions 
asked about your ancestors, and the 
surer respect to you for a really rascally 
past of your own. 

Half a century back snobbery was at 
such a pitch in the British Isles as to 
evoke the following from Punch: 

A little boy, at a children’s party, 
bows to a little girl, saying: “‘May I 
have the pleasure of dancing with you, 
Miss Alice?’’ To which she replies: 
‘‘No, thanks,. 1 never dance with 
younger sons.”’ 

Under the heading ‘‘A Delicate 
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Creature,”’ the national jester and critic 
takes a fling at the gilded youth of the 
period: 


Youthful Swell: ‘* Now, Charley, you ’re just in 
time for breakfast. Have a cup of coffee?” 

Languid Swell ( probably in a Government office) : 
‘*Thanks! No! I assure yah, my dear fellah! If 
I was to take a cup of coffee in the morning, it 
would keep me awake all day!” 


In the same volume, bearing the date 
‘“‘January to June, 1855,” is given a 
definition of the term ‘‘aristocrat’’ 
which shows that Punch, though a 
jester, is not always a fool: 


An aristocrat is a person who behaves as such, 
and on whose character, as such, there is no stigma. 
The only stigma on the aristocratic character is 
trade, or a servile occupation, or near relationship 
to a tradesman or working man. Crime, or affinity 
A to a criminal, is none; when one of the old French 
noblesse picked a pocket, he did. not therefore cease 
to be an aristocrat; neither would a British lord 
whose father should be hanged. Aristocracy, then, 
essentially consists in behaviour: what is the be- 
haviour which constitutes the aristocrat? It is not 
doing good: any snob may feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, visit the sick; perform every duty to- 
wards his neighbour but that of deporting himself, 
and speaking, with propriety. The spirit of aris- 
tocracy is a sense of superiority to the industrious 
classes expressed in the conduct and bearing. The 
aristocratic body consists of persons who sympathise 
with and encourage one another in this feeling and 
deportment, They regard the bulk of the nation 
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with contempt as a race of shopkeepers ; and the 
bulk of the nation accepts the contempt, and repays 
it by adulation. 


In the days of ‘‘Palmingston”’ chil- 
dren were brought up with more séver- 
ity than kindness. The British father 
was on the way from Squire Western 
to humanity. Tradition still sanctified 
the rod and brimstone and treacle as 
the sovereign remedies for moral or 
physical frailty in the young. The 
British parent, strong though his sense 
of justice may have been in affairs, at 
home became a peevish tyrant if crossed 
in the slightest whim. What more con- 
venient than to let out his spleen upon 
his children? Were they not his prop- 
erty, to maltreat as he chose? When 
in a normal state of temper he consid- 
ered his offspring a nuisance, inter- 
fering with his peace and pleasures. 
Indulging himself without restraint 
(Britons never, never, never shall be 
slaves!) in nuptial dalliance, he resented 
its results. Nevertheless, he was an 
enemy to Malthus and the Pope. So 
he begot children unremittingly, kept 
them out of his sight persistently, 
thrashed them frequently, and sent 
them to the Established Church regu- 
larly. 





THE ANIMATED EGG. 
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Punch on one occasion took up the 
cudgel — on the other side — in its re- 
buke to the Saturday Review for jeer- 
ing at an exceptional parent, who 
complained because his two sons, aged 
eighteen and nineteen, had been 
birched at Uppingham school for a 
small offence. At another time an im- 
aginary letter was printed in Punch pur- 
porting to come from a parent annoyed 
at John Leech’s pictures—published in 
that paper—which celebrated juvenile 
Christmas festivities. 

Affected they were, however, some 
of those children. Three years after 
publication of the above letter, the very 
same Mr. Leech did a drawing to ac- 
company a quip called *‘The New 
School”’: 


Uncle (who is rather proud of his cellar): ** Now 
George, my boy, there’s a glass of champagne for 
you. Don’t get such stuff at schogl, eh? eh? eh?” 


George; ‘‘H’m, awfully sweet! Very good for 
ladies—but I 've arrived at a time of life when I 
confess I like my wine dry!” (Sensation.) 


And note the ‘‘Sensation’’— Punch 
mortally determined that the reader 
shall get one. 

The SMALL-boy makes frequent ap- 
pearance in these comic pages. Here 
he is: 


Old Gent: ‘‘ Do you know what a lie is, Sir?” 
Little Boy: **Oh, don't I, jest! I tells lots of 


"em ! ” ; 

Here he is again; 

Clara; **What does Tommy think? Why, Tommy 
has just got a new little brother!” 


Tommy : ‘* Havel, though? How jolly—there’ll 
be somebody now to wear my old clothes!” . 


The military, too, did as much to 
amuse then as it has afforded diversion 
since. 
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The Sardou-Moreau “ Dante” 


Some Historico-Literary Aspects 





By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


A CERTAIN sceptic of history once 
declared that if Cleopatra’s nose had 
been shorter the face of the world 
would have been altered. It requires 
no sceptic of histrionic affinities to 
perceive that if the profile of Sir Henry 
Irving bore less resemblance to the 
traditional and familiar effigies of Sig- 
nor Alighieri we should have no play 
from the pens of MM. Sardou and 
Moreau bearing the title ‘‘ Dante.” 
Which dramatist deserves the most 
honor for the conception and the carry- 
ing out of this remarkable drama one 
cannot learn from the programme. 
The scenes, incidents, and dialogue are 
all equally uncommunicative on this 
point. Whoever it was dug into great 
depths in Dante lore and profoundly 
delved into the history of Florence at 
the dawn of the ¢recento, the manners 
and customs of her people —and 
emerged soverwhelmed with erudition 
and stimulated with the spirit of origi- 
inal creation, tempered and modified 
by the genius of adaptation. The play 
was then written, and the translator 
did his best. Of the gifted stage man- 
ager and versatile, venerable actor who 
interprets the endeavors of playwright 
and translator, it is unnecessary to 
sper With that profile he could not 
fail. 

The life of Dante Alighieri to be 
found in the writings of Boccaccio and 
Lionardo Bruni and in those philo- 
sophic, moralistic, and symbolistic auto- 
commentaries, ‘‘La Vita Nuova’’ and 
‘“‘La Divina Commedia,’’ seems to be 
teeming with dramatic and scenic pos- 
sibilities—for the profile in question. 
’ Preceding playwrights—Vincenzo Pier- 
acci, Antonio Morrocchesi, Carlo Co- 
senza, and a score of other well-meaning 
but conservative Italians—who have 
had the temerity to put the great 
Florentine on the stage have met with 
uncompromising failure. But they had 


not that living physiognomy to kindle 
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their imagination and make them forget 
the entire sacredness of their subject. 

So far in his playwriting career, M. 
Sardou has employed two methods in 
writing his historico-romantic melo- 
dramas. He selects either an historical 
character and invents adventures for it, 
or an historical episode and presents it 
with fictitious characters. In both cases 
he crams the dialogue and the scenes 
full of contemporaneous, or what are 
popularly supposed to be contempo- 
raneous, incidents, conversations, cos- 
tumes, and architecture. Nothing in 
the whole range of the ologies which 
can in any way be utilized by his hero 
or theme escapes him. The wealth of 
these things dug up for the play called 
**Dante’’ is so varied and vast that, 
were it not for the title of the piece 
and the chief actor’s profile, it would 
be difficult to discover the ulterior 
motive which had inspired the gather- 
ing together of so much interesting 
material. 

It is most unsatisfactory to speculate 
on what MM. Sardou and Moreau 
might have done. The love episode 
in “‘La Vita Nuova’”’ might have been 
placed upon the stage with much poetic 
charm, although the mighty figure of 
Dante could hardly have been even re- 
motely suggested in the meditations of 
the love-sick youth; the political Dante 
offers another theme; Dante in exile 
another; while the poet’s visions of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven present 
a series of wonderful pictures which 
could be shown forth by modern stage 
mechanism with tremendous spectacu- 
lar splendor. On the other hand, a 
patient attempt to get at the real Dante 
through a conscientious study of his 
life and works, might, in the hands of 
a playwright of genius, have resulted 
in a dramatis persona, who, although 
placed in an entirely imaginative en- 
vironment, would have been a gratify- 
ing illusion even to Danteists. 
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But MM. Sardou and Moreau did 
none of these things. It was unneces- 
sary. In the midst of their Dante re- 
searches they came upon a hitherto 
ignored or unsuspected episode in the 
life of the Florentine, beside which the 
Beatrice affair becomes dull and unin- 
teresting. It concerned the illicit love 
of the poet for Pia de’ Tolomei, and 
the presence of their illegitimate daugh- 
ter Gemma. No dramatist worthy of 
the name could have ignored such 
splendid possibilities. MM. Sardou 
and Moreau did not. They took 
the episode, fashioned it into a scen- 
ario, and then began to pile on local 
color and legendary and_ historical 
digressions. 

Much of the color and many of the 
digressions hardly appeal to the Dante- 
ist at all, but in the eyes of the biog- 
raphers of Beatrice’s doubly successful 
rival nothing that happened within 
measurably large cycles of time and 
space surrounding the Florence of 1300 
was deemed too poor or insignificant. 
As the accumulation has been found to 
bewilder the spectator somewhat and 
divert his attention from the main 
theme, it may not be considered over- 
presumptuous to point out a few 
patches of color, a few legendary or 
historical incidents, which might have 
been omitted to the satisfaction of 
Danteists and the gratitude of the sen- 
sitive theatre-goer. 

Although the historical period of the 
play is as elusive as the time occupied 
by its action, certain internal evidence 
seems to show that the authors had in 
mind an era beginning about 1299. In 
those days the gentle people of Pisa 
and Florence, still under the influence 
of Venetian modes, wore a modified 
Byzantine costume, and not the dress 
called renaissance so familiar to-day in 
comic opera. And yet in this latter 
fashion M. Sardou dresses his people. 
Even Sir Henry himself takes his 
clothes from his prototype in Raphael’s 
“‘Parnassus’”’ of the sixteenth century. 
Of course, something may be said in 
palliation, for tights, trunks, tight 
lacing, and small eighteenth-century 
court swords have always been effective 
on the stage. Less excuse, however, 








is to be found for transporting the 
castle of the Gualandi, from the Piazza 
dei Cavaliere, in Pisa, to-the bank of 
the Arno, in order that Archbishop 
Riggieri can throw the keys of the 
tower, where Ugolino and his offspring 
are starving, into the river before the 
audience. The tragedy also took place 
just ten years before Sardou places it. 
A still greater liberty of time is taken 
with the Francesca da Rimini episode, 
the tragical climax of which took place 
in 1285 or’g at Verrucchio. M. Sardou 
transports the Malatesta Palace to 
Florence, plants it down opposite the 
Casa San Miniato, and moves the 
double murder possibly ten or eigh- 
teen years onward. His manipulation 
of Bernardino da Polenta, Francesca’s 
brother, and of the painter Giotto, and 
the presence of Elena di Svezia and a 
certain Corso, and a Grand Inquisitor 
over two centuries before his time, are 
equally annoying to the historian and 
Danteist. But these and many other 
anachronisms might readily be for- 
given, as similar ones have been in 
Shakespeare, if only they did not con- 
stantly intrude upon the main theme 
of the play, and if this same main 
theme had the justification claimed for 
it. 

Before attempting to account for this 
most extraordinary imposition—for it 
is nothing less—it may be well to state 
a single illuminating historical fact: 
Dante had never met Pia de’ Tolomei 
until she introduces herself to him in 
Purgatory eleven years after her death, 
for he wrote that portion of “Il 
Purgatorio ’’ while staying with Giotto 
at Padova in 1306. The fact that Sar- 
dou has her clothed, although possibly 
not quite in her right mind, at Pisa, 
four years after her death, would of 
itself be unimportant in comparison 
with other painful intrusions, were it 
not for the réle which the distinguished 
French playwright forces her to play. 

The relationship established by M. 
Sardou, or M. Moreau, or both, be- 
tween Dante and Pia de’ Tolomei and 
their supposed daughter Gemma does 
not only startle Danteists and fill with 
resentment intelligent Italians, but it 
has inflicted humiliation on a certain 
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SIR HENRY IRVING AS DANTE 
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gentle old lady of Florence, who, proud 
as a descendant of the Tolomei, laments 
as something near and vivid the tragedy 
which took place on the Maremma 
marshes. There, according to the vary- 
ing chronicles, Pia’s jealous husband 
murdered his innocent wife by causing 
her to be thrown from a window of his 
villa, or kept her confined there until 
the mal aria of the place had performed 
its deadly work. 

But did Sardou establish this rela- 
tionship through sheer ignorance of its 
absurdity, through dramatic inspira- 
tion, or because he thought that he 
was staging facts? All three sugges- 
tions have equal force in his explana- 
tion that he had striven to portray a 
“‘symbolic Dante.’’ The fiction does 
no credit to his dramatic sense. 
This certainly needs _ rehabilitation. 
For this reason, and at the same 
time to show that his profanation of a 
sacred subject was quite innocer.tly 
done, I feel disposed to venture an ex- 
planation. M. Sardou actually be- 
lieved that he was putting history on 
the stage when he made Dante the 
central figure in a ménage a trois—that 
domestic complication so dear to a 
French playwright’s heart. — 

Weall remember M. Sardou’s famous 
countryman and colleague who trans- 
lated the Firth of Forth “‘le Premier 
du Quatritme.’’ Evidently some sorry 
fate caused the chief author of ‘*‘ Dante”’ 
to make his acquaintance with the 
poet’s past through a ‘‘ Divine Com- 
édie’’ containing a similar absurdity. 
M. Alexandre Brizeux was apparently 
the Mentor who played him false. 
This gentleman published a “‘literal 
translation in French prose” of “‘La 
Divina Commedia,”’ in Paris in 1842. 
At the end of Canto V. of ‘‘Le Purga- 
toire,’’ as presented by M. Brizeux, we 
have the following passage: 


Ah! quand il sera de retour dans l’autre monde, 
et reposé de la longue rou'e,—dit un troisiéme es- 
prit au second,—ressouvient-il de moi qui suis la 
Pia: Sienne m’a faite, la Maremme m’a deéfaite ; 
il le sait bien celui-la qui, peu avant mes noces, 
m’avait liée 4 lui par Gemma. 


There you have it—the whole of the 
miserable scandal! ‘“‘ When he shall go 
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back to the other world, and rest after 
his long journey,’ said a third shade to 
the second, ‘ may he recall me, who am 
Pia. Siena made me, Maremma un- 
made me; that man (Dante) knows it 
full well who, a little while before my 
marriage, had bound me to him by 
Gemma.’” 

Could anything be more simple and 
convincing? Evidently M. Sardou 
looked no farther; whatever attraction 
the Beatrice affair possessed for him 
was at once forgoten in the ecstatic 
rapture of the possibilities presented 
by a typically Gallic Dante. But how 
poor and inadequate a thing seems the 
imagination, when we try to picture the 
scorn with which the shade of Dante 
must confront the shade of M. Brizeux 
in the nether world for such monstrous 
libel! For the poet had poor Pia ad- 
dress him—not the second shade—thus 
at the second cliff in Purgatory: 


‘* Pray, when thou shalt return to the world, and 
art rested from thy long journey,” followed the 
third shade after the second, ‘‘ remember me, who 
am Pia: Siena made me, Maremma unmade me. 
‘T is known to him yonder who, ere he wed me, 
had betrothed me with his gem.” 


Or, in Dante’s own Tuscan: 
‘* Deh, quando tu sarai tornato al mondo, 
E riposato della lunga via,” 
Seguitd il terzo spirito al secondo, 
‘* Ricorditi di me, che son la Pia: 
Siena mi fe’ disfecemi Maremma: 
Salsi colui che inannellata, pria 
Disposata, m’avea con la sua gemma,” 


M. Brizeux’s construing the third 
person instead of the second probably 
arose through his modern rendering of 
al secondo. This error once passed and 
colut quite properly enough indicates 
Dante, when, in reality, this demon- 
strative pronoun refers to Pia’s hus- 
band, Nello. And, to crown all, the 
word ‘‘gemma’”’ is preserved as it is 
and receives the dignity of the proper 
noun, ‘‘Gemma’’—which, by the way, 
was the name of Dante’s most lawful 
spouse, Gemma dei Donati. 

After this, who shall blame modern 
Tuscans for saying of the French trans- 
lators of the Florentine, ‘‘ Traduttore 
traditore’’? 

It is true, perhaps, that the Sardou- 














Moreau piece, if known by some other 
name, would be less offensive — pro- 
vided, of course, generous excisions be 
made for the benefit of the Broadway 
theatre-goer. There is also Sardou’s 
idea of the ‘‘symbolic Dante’’ to be 
considered and the dialogue fer se, and 
the work of the translator. This is not 
the place for discussing Sir Henry Irv- 
ing’s acting or his ability as a stage 
manager. 

The ‘‘symbolic Dante’’ is hardly 
satisfying. He only appears at the 
end of the prologue. To be sure, in 
the few moments that he stalks the 
stage, he declaims vociferously and not 
without a certain eloquence and poetic 
imagery —thanks, possibly, to Mr. 
Laurence Irving. But his turn is brief. 
He hurls down a crozier, is promptly 
excommunicated by the Archbishop, 
and then curses the town in words 
evidently inspired by Count Ugolino’s 
imprecation in Canto XIII. of the 
‘Inferno ’’: 


Thou hast hurled thine excommunication, priest ! 
’T is well! Now do I lay my curse upon thy city, 
twin with thee in atrocity. Pisa, I see thee in the 
days to come, crumbling beneath the outstretched 
hand of God; Arno shall rise to wash away thy 
walls ; the mighty seas shall draw back from thy 
coasts, leaving a waste of fever-breeding sand, 
wherefrom pale pestilence shall rise to slay what 
has escaped thy conquering foeman’s swords: until 
this now fair city is become a noisome horror to all 
things that live. 


It will be seen that Mr. Irving writes 
with considerable force and finish; but 
both he and M. Sardou appear to better 
advantage in the dialogue of the first 
act, where Dante, in the disguise of a 
monk, converses with his daughter, 


beloved of Bernardino, Francesca’s 
brother: 

Gemma. Do you know Bernardino? 

Dante. 1? Bernardino? Yes—at Pisa once— 
1 proved his valor. 

Gemma, ’T was there that he defended the great 
Dante. 

Dante. Dante is not, then, quite a stranger to 
you? 

Gemma. In good truth, no! My father Ettore 


taught me to venerate him. 
Dante. The noble Ettore was in truth my 
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friend—Dante’s, I mean, and mine. 
his house in days long passed. 

Gemma, At my father’s? 

Dante, At Siena. You were hardly seven! 
You were fair as spring, and greatly like your 
mother. 

Gemma. 

Dante. 

Gemma, I never did. She died when I was 
born. Was she as like my aunt as people say? 

Casella, My Lady Pia. 3 

Dante. Your aunt? Oh, yes indeed, a won- 
drous likeness. 

Gemma. Some way I feel she must be. Often 
I look at her with all my soul, until it seems to me 
she is my mother. 

Dante, She is—ir: depth of love. 

Gemma. So when we are quite a‘one, I often 
call her mother, 

Dante. It was from her I came to visit you,. 
those many years ago, 

Gemma. How hard I try, I do not well recall 
you. Were you a monk then? 

Dante. No. 

Gemma, Ah, see you now! 

Dante. I brought a gift—a doll. 

Gemma, All dressed in taffeta, 
recall the doll ! 

Dante, You hugged it and sped with it to your 
nurse. 

Gemma, 


I saw you at 


You knew my mother? 
Ay. 


Ay, I 


Sandra, my nurse, 


I should like to cite the text of the 
closing scene, where Dante, majestic 
and serene, and loaded with prophecies 
from the nether world, foretells the 
death of the Cardinal Legate de Co- 
lonna, who, evidently out of regard for 
the feelings of sensitive Catholics, is 
substituted for Pope Clement V., and 
rescues Gemma and her beloved froma 
properly cruel but anachronistic Inqui- 
sition—but space does not permit. All 
the same,it makes good reading—teems 
with suspense and an artful play of the 
supernatural. 

It only remains to be said, by way 
of extenuation, that this play ‘‘ Dante’’ 
if sufficiently eked out with descriptive 
matter, and published in book-form, 
and advertised as fhe great Italian 
historical romance, wofld instantly 
take the fore-place among the ‘‘big- 
selling novels ’’ of the day—at least, in 
America. It is a crying shame that so 
much popular literary material should 
remain inaccessible to all but well-to-do 
admirers of Sir Henry Irving’s acting. 








PAINTERS, like ourselves, are divided 
between love of the sea for its own sake 
and interest in the life which clings to 
it. While some concern themselves 
particularly with the larger phenomena 
of the ocean, others prefer the intimate 
associations, the fisher folk and vessels. 
A few will study both by turns, more 
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By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


charm and fluency of method. Then 
he made a well-deserved success with 
his oil-painting, ‘‘Prisoners from the 
Front,” and followed this up with 
studies of country life, especially of 
negroes, inthe South. So far his work 
displayed nothing of strong conviction 
or of bigness of feeling, with the sole 
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THE MAINE COAST 
By Winslow Homer 


will abide by one or other of the two 
motives, while some appear to have 
passed through the stage of intimacy 
and finally devoted themselves to the 
abstract study of the ocean itself. 

Of these last the most notable among 
American painters is Winslow Homer. 
During the Civil War he was with the 
Army of the Potomac, supplying draw- 
ings for Harper's Weekly, which 
abounded in vigorous characterization 
and local color, though deficient in 


* Copyright, 1903, by Charles H. Caffin. 
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exception of the oil picture; and what 
he had to say in this case he was well- 
advised to forbear repeating. It repre- 
sented the net result of the impression 
made upon his strong and independent 
imagination by the great events of his 
experiences. He needed to be kindled 
again to a big enthusiasm before he 
could again display his strength. He 
found at length the stimulus to his im- 
agination on the coast of Maine. The 
ocean claimed him; and for many years 
he has lived the life of a recluse upon a 
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THE LOOK-OUT. 


“ALL ’S WELL” 


By Winslow Homer_ 


spit of rocks that jut out beyond Scar- 
boro and meet the full force of the 
Atlantic combers. 

But it was not immediately that the 
ocean itself possessed him. ‘ A student 


of character with a strong inclination 
towards the human interest in a sub- 
ject, he was first attracted by the stout- 
hearted, sturdy folk of the coast, the 
fishermen and their wives and sweet- 
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hearts, painting subjects such as “‘The 
Life-Line,’’ ‘‘ Eight Bells,’’ ‘* Danger,’’ 
** All’s Well!” ‘‘ Under-Tow,”’ ‘‘ Watch- 
ing the Tempest,”’ and ‘‘Perils of the 
Sea.”’ All of these canvases are highly 
dramatic, yet very spontaneous and 
unsensational; of heroic simplicity, 
but of intense import. In their rec- 
ognition of the rude heroism of the 
seafaring life, its unaffected, indeed 
unconscious, brave endurance and its 
prompt facing of duty and peril, I 
doubt if any painter has equalled him. 
He has indeed caught that grand, sim- 
ple note of character which those of us 
who have mingled on terms of intimacy 
with the coast-dwellers know so well 
and honor so thoroughly; a large- 
limbed, sound-hearted, rugged gran- 
deur beside which so much in our more 
artificial, pampered lives seems unutter- 
ably trivial. This quality is of a fun- 
damental kind and rudimentary, and it 
is just this quality which characterizes 
the actual painting of these pictures. 
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They have little technical jimesse or 
subtle handling of textures and values; 
their merit is rather in a negation of 
these features; it is by the shock of 
their rude force that they reach home 
to us. 

This point is worth attention, be- 
cause it is by similar methods that 
Homer impresses us in those pictures 
which deal only with the phenomenon 
of the ocean. For by degrees he passes 
from a primary interest in human char- 
acterization to an absorption, almost 
complete, in the grandeur of the ocean 
for its own sake. These are the works 
in which he has reached his grandest 
force of utterance. And here again the 
force is rude, elementary, fundamental. 
It is not the charm of ocean that he 
paints; nor, for all that he is a great 
colorist, the coquetry or —_ of its 
color; when he essays the latter it is apt 
to be spectacular and garish, while the 
former he has never attempted. The 
mood in which he excels is morose, if 
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THE WEST WIND 
By Winslow Homer 
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OLD VANDERBILT DOCK—STATEN ISLAND 

By Frederick W. Kost 
one may call it so; threatening, lower- 
ing, savage; a tumult of grey (but 
therein what beauty of tone!), a crash 
of white foam and seething of white 
spume, and the, cruel desolation of 


brown, slaty rocks. His vision does 
not look toward far horizons; the pas- 
sion of the subject is hemmed around 
by sullenness; its violence concentrated 
upon some focal point, immediately 


near. Yet, contracted though it is in 
scope, the impression of such master- 
pieces as ‘‘ Maine Coast’’ and ‘‘ Eastern 
Point’’ is one of extraordinary breadth. 

The reason seems to be twofold. In 
the first place, the conception of the 
subject, the realization, that is to say, 
of the elemental qualities of force and 
movement, is so strong; and, in the 
second place, the essentials seized 
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upon are rendered with an abruptness 
of force at once so peremptory and 
resistless. Brutal, almost, it is in some 
of his pictures; as if daring one to 
gainsay the power of the general sug- 
gestion, though one may be unable to 
accept the detail. I have particularly in 
mind a burst of spray in one of his 
pictures from which the suggestion of 
liquidity and penetrableness is want- 
ing; yet one must be dull indeed not 
to recognize the general truth of the 
interpretation. 

Homer’s genius, like his life, is a 
solitary one. No painter of any time 
or country has represented the sea so 
heroically, with so realistic a rendering 
of the fundamental, crude aspects of it. 
No painter in this country has so ag- 
gressive an individuality, founded upon 
and justified by such superiority of in- 
dividual force. With the sole possible 
exception of Homer Martin, he is the 
only painter who has struck out a clear, 
clanging note, distinctively American. 

In his art, as in his life, he dwells 
alone; and in passing on to a considera- 
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tion of other American painters of the 
sea one must close this chapter and 
commence another one. The rest are 
men of less individual force; with most 
of them it is possible to locate the 
source from which they have adapted 
their respective methods, while their 
conceptions of their subject are cast in 
less heroic moulds. One and all, they 
are colored by temperament, whereas 
Homer’s is born of instinct and con- 
viction. 

But one of the interests in the study 
of art is to note the variety of its mani- 
festations, corresponding to the vari- 
ableness of nature and to that of our 
own moods of receptivity. And I 
wonder if it is not true, that of all na- 
ture’s manifestations the sea responds 
most readily to every rise and fall of the 
tide of human sympathy. I am just 


returned from a five months’ sojourn 
on its margin, and it is fresh in my 
consciousness that there is not a phase 
in the gamut of one’s longings and 
emotions, sad and joyous, which the 
sea in its manifestations of color, light, 


AN OCEAN TRAMP 
By Henry B. Snell 
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and movement does not reflect. So, 
too, in the various points of view with 
which the painters of the sea approach 
the study of their subject one may find 
continual stimulus to personal interest 
and sympathy. 

Of all our painters of the sea Alex- 
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tenuated tone of the same blue’ which 
pervades the mass of water. It isa 


refinement of realism, such as one does 
not look for in Homer’s work; a sub- 
tlety of detail, which, however, has a 
wonderful influence upon the whole im. 
And the latter is extremely 


pression. 


BEACHED 
By William Ritschel 


ander Harrison is, if I may be allowed 
the expression, the most scholarly. His 
large picture, ‘‘The Wave,’’ at once his 
finest and most characteristic marine, 
hangs in the Pennsylvania Academy, 
very appropriately, since the artist is a 
native of Philadelphia, born there in 
1853, and the picture, moreover, is ripe 
with instruction to the student. It 
was painted in 1885, and is full of orig- 
inality, representing one of the earli- 
est adaptations to the study of water 
of those discoveries of the true coloring 
of nature and of the rendering of light 
and shadow, made by the plein air 
school of painters. Very notable, for 
example, is the hue of the foam and 
curdle, not white as older painters 
would have represented it, but an at- 


beautiful, a most tenderly sensitive 
rendering of the loveliness of the ocean 
in one of its softer moods. 

Similarly, Edward Simmons _ has 
frequently represented this sprightly, 
placid aspect of the sea, and with that 
frank virility of exquisiteness peculiarly 
his own. The same, with a freer and 
more jubilant note, has been achieved 
by Childe Hassam. He is the chief 
American, since Theodore Robinson’s 
death, who has clung to the pointilliste 
method of painting adopted by Monet, 
and made this system of pointed strokes 
actually express his own particular way 
of seeing nature. Gladsomeness of 
light, color, and movement is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the pictures 
of ocean and rock that he has painted 
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in the neighborhood of Gloucester. 
Their coloring is particularly pure; 
they abound with lighted atmosphere, 
and exhale a suggestion of fresh exhil- 
aration such as we experience in pres- 
ence of the sea itself. It has been 
shrewdly observed that the effects of 
atmosphere, which he represents so 
cleverly, are recollections of the atmos- 
phere of France, seen through the 
medium of Monet. Certainly, his pic- 
tures not infrequently recall the feeling 
of Monet’s; which, however, need not 
betray more than an unconscious influ- 
ence; a predilection, derived from 
happy associations, for certain phases 
of light and atmosphere. But it is rash 
to attach any phase of nature's expres- 
sion to any particular locality, for one 
is continually surprised by effects 
which recall those seen elsewhere. 
Thus, I have seen repeatedly on Long 
Island Sound conditions of lighted at- 
mosphere, such as one usually associ- 
ates in one’s mind with the lagoons of 
Venice. 

And this reminds me of several ma- 
rines by Henry W. Ranger, drawn 
from the neighborhood, I believe, of 
Lond Island, in which the phenomenon 
of warm haze, impregnated with col- 
ored light, has been rendered with ex- 
quisite precision. This painter, entirely 
self-taught, has travelled extensively 
and closely studied the methods of 
other painters, and their influence is 
discernible in many of his own works. 
But these belong rather to his early 
period of development; his later ren- 
derings of Connecticut landscape and 
his marines being not only very keen 
studies of local character, but reasonably 
independent of any other man’s influ- 
ence. Ranger, in fact, is now himself 
a master, with a style of his own un- 
usually flexible and precise, and in no 
direction has he demonstrated its ca- 
pability more strikingly than in that of 
marines, wherein he treats the most 
delicate and subtle effects with a firm- 
ness and certainty of method that is 
most admirable. Such versatility as 


his, however, is at the expense of depth 
of feeling, and in this respect his ma- 
rines fall short of those of Frederick 
W. Kost. 
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This artist, indeed, stands nearest to 
Winslow Homer in the character of his 
work, Character and conviction assert 
themselves in all his marines; a stern 
frugality of detail is allied with reach 
and force of suggestion; breadth and 
sincerity of purpose underlie a very 
sensitive appreciation of delicate color 
harmonies. His most conspicuous 
work has been done upon the shore of 
Staten Island, yet it passes far beyond 
the merely local aspects. The sea, as 
he presents it, is part of the limitless 
track of the great waters, a troublous 
volume of grey-green-bluish water 
merging into a misty horizon; the 
fringe of shore in the foreground deso- 
late and uninviting, an isolated figure 
gazing seaward, or engaged with horse 
and cart in some penurious toil; ob- 
jects that loom very desolately against 
the immensity beyond. When one re- 
calls one’s own impressions of Staten 
Island, one realizes how psychological 
Kost’s work is; how he makes the facts 
before him subservient to his own par- 
ticular choice of mental vision. The 
latter is so direct and earnest, and en- 
forced by similar qualities of technique, 
that his marines, although possibly at 
first sight unattractive, win upon our 
appreciation, until, having enlisted our 
sympathy, they end by giving us a 
pleasure that is very individual and 
complete. Their rude sincerity acts 
like a tonic, while the essential tender- 
ness which underlies it woos its way to 
our affection; for in the crude uncouth- 
ness of their composition and the deli- 
cate tonality of the color scheme, they 
present the same mingling of rough ex- 
terior and inward sensitiveness which 
is so characteristic of the bluff, gentle 
natures of the seafaring folk them- 
selves. Indeed one might imagine that 
Kost had reached his feeling for the sea 
through a comprehension of and sym- 
pathy with those who get their living 
from its waters. Whether this be true 
or not, the appeal of his marines is 
partly due to this human attitude of 
feeling and partly to his power of sug- 
gesting that the little view which he 
presents is but a fringe upon immensity. 

We know, each of us, how the im- 
mensity of the ocean affects us, the 
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desolation and the fascination which it 
by turns suggests; and it is in the de- 
gree with which an artist can play upon 
this feature that he stimulates our im- 
agination. One who appeals to us par- 
ticularly through this sense of mystery 
is Henry B. Snell. 

He is by the strongest conviction of 
his nature a marine painter; the love 
of the sea is in his blood, and being 
himself of a gentle, dreamy tempera- 
ment, he is attracted especially by the 
qualities of mystery; the mysterious- 
ness of vaporous atmosphere and of 
spots of solitude along the shore, where 
the flight of the sea-bird alone disturbs 
the eternal communing of the waves 
upon the rocks. A very remarkable 
example of atmospheric effect is his 
‘*Twilight at Sea,” in which a vessel 
looms like a grey phantom through the 
shimmer of haze that veils the blue of 
sea and sky. It represents an exquisite 
harmony of delicate tonality, vibrating 
with subdued color, establishing Snell 
as a colorist of more than ordinary sen- 
sibility; while the clarity’and pene. 
trableness of the veils of vapor reveal 
his mastery of atmospheric expression. 
In-another example he has figured the 
isolation of a white lighthouse, diffus- 
ing its yellow glare amid the pale lumi- 
nosity of moonlight, interpreting with 
equal felicity the physical phenomenon 
and the impression which it makes 
upon the imagination. 

Both these pictures by Snell are 
water-colors, a medium in which he 
particularly excels, obtaining from it 
the extreme capacity of pictorial ex- 
pression, yet without any loss of the 
purity and translucence of color which 
are the most distinctive characteristics 
of the medium. Another admirable 
exponent of water-color, though, like 
Snell, he works as frequently in oils, 
is William Ritschel. He, too, while 
keenly sensitive to the special qualities 
of the process, contrives to extract 
from it a great amount.of body and ful- 
ness of effect, influenced in his methods 
by the modern masters of water-color 
in Holland. His work is very mascu- 
line, strong both in drawing and senti- 
ment, as distinguished by sincerity as 
by enthusiasm. I mean that, while he 
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sees his subject pictorially, as every true 
painter must, and sets out to make a 
picture, he gives evidence of an ante- 
cedent study of and love for the ocean; 
and it is because he is first a student 
and a lover that the picture when it 
comes is so genuine and convincing. 
And this, again, is not a universal habit 
of cause and effect. A painter, for ex- 
ample, whose métier is usually land- 
scape, will be attracted by some effect 
upon the sea and will paint a marine. 
It is the result of a sudden vivid im- 
pression, not of a long-established de- 
votion, and one will be conscious of the 
fact in his picture. Perhaps we recog- 
nize it in the picture of a storm by 
George H. Bogert. 

So, too, we may hesitate to assign a 
place to Edward H. Potthast among 
American painters of the sea, notwith- 
standing that he has painted several 
marines, since he has not yet revealed 
himself to be possessed with the pas- 
sion of the ocean. At present he ap- 
pears to be only pleasantly affected by 
it, to be discovering its pictorial possi- 
bilities, and rather with an eye for pret- 
tiness of color and atmosphere. In 
consequence his pictures fail to suggest 
the smack and braciness of the true 
salt- feeling, and rather seem to reflect 
the agreeable sentimentality of the 
visiting landsman. In one example, 
however, ‘‘Off the Grand Banks,’”’ 
there is the flavor of brine, the flip of 
the wet wind, and much rude, simple 
force, qualities which mark it off from 
his other sea-pictures, and predicate 
that he has the stuff in him of which 
your genuine marine painter is made. 

It is, for example, with the water be- 
neath him and around him that Charles 
H. Woodbury prefers to paint, and most 
of his studies are made from the sea, 
looking toward the land. Thus it is in 
representing the swell of the waves that 
he excels, and in rendering the purity 
and subtlety of their color. A joyous 
sense of spaciousness pervades his pic- 
tures, and the exultation of movement; 
he paints these qualities not as fateful 
and tremendous, but as one who re- 
joices in them, and his marines impress 
one with a splendid invigoration. More 
than any other of our painters does he 
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suggest the frank enthusiasm of one 
who enters into physical companion- 
ship with the ocean, free of tempera- 
mental or poetic motive. Somewhat 
the same sturdy and wholesome ob- 
jectivity of point of view appears in the 
marines of F. K. M. Rehn, who has 
been a close student of manifold as- 
pects of the ocean and is a technician 
of superior assurance. There is a fine 
sufficiency in all his pictures, the evi- 
dence of deliberate facility, the cer- 
tainty of one who is master alike of his 
subject and his brush. William Ged- 
ney Bunce, a pupil of Clays, has ren- 
dered-in very individual manner the 
beauties of water and sky around the 
Adriatic. 

But my present concern is particu- 
larly with those who have painted the 
ocean along our own shores, and among 
these must be mentioned the names of 
M. F. H. de Haas, Arthur Quartley, 
and W. T. Richards, all of whom 
played a very important part in estab- 
lishing a popular taste in this branch 
of painting. Of these the most artistic 
was Quartley, an Englishman by birth, 
whose pictures have a rare vein of 
poetic feeling. Richards, the only sur- 
vivor of the trio who made their mark 
in the third quarter of the last century, 
is more prosaic, yet his work exhibits 
such thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject and technical proficiency that its 
popularity has been well deserved. 

A few painters have made their study 
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of the sea a basic motive for the play 
of their imagination. Foremost among 
them is Albert Ryder, whose work, 
however, will be more appropriately 
considered later in connection with 
‘*Some Painters of the Ideal.” George 
W. Maynard has pictured the sea as 
the element in which disport mermaids, 
creatures that float voluptuously amid 
the buoyant waves, slippery as the 
water itself. Ross Turner, on the-other 
hand, clings to facts, but projects his 
imagination back into the past, when 
the Atlantic Ocean loomed as the path- 
way to dreams of avarice, and galleons, 
laden with gold, rode back from the 
golden West. Strangely has he caught 
the intoxicating splendor of the con- 
ception—the stately magnificence of 
the castled vessel, with its spreading 
wings; the glory of the ocean pathway, 
as it might have presented itself to the 
old-time imagination. Turner’s work, 
indeed, represents a very unusual 
measure of creative force. 

It is, however, dependent upon a 
localness ef interest, and in this respect 
falls short of the pure and abstract ap- 
peal to the imagination such as appears 
in Whistler’s ‘‘ Bognor—Nocturne.” 
Here it is the lovely hush of the sum- 
mer night upon the ocean which is 
represented, wherein there is balm to 
the spirit and withal a most exquisite 
refreshment of melancholy; elusive, 
subtle, infinitely and inexpressibly 
inciting. 
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THE WAVE 
By Alexander Harrison 
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“Old Fitz” in a New Dress 


By A. I. du P. COLEMAN 


DELIGHTFULLY, as he knows so well 
how, Mr. Gosse comments on the para- 
dox of fate, that FitzGerald, who 
shrank so from the approach of fame, 
should now find the slender sum of his 
work coming forth in the bravery of 
seven stately volumes,* with wide mar- 
gins and every sign of honor. We can 
almost fancy him muttering (as he 
muttered before he made ‘‘contrite 
Heaven ”’ responsible for Omar’s pota- 
tions) : 


Another and another cup to drown 
The memory of that impertinence ! 


Yet, ‘‘without asking,’’ as in his sum- 
mary of human destiny, this is what 
has happened to him; and one can 
only hope that he would have been 
mollified by the sober dignity of the 
form in which he is now presented, as 
he resented so indignantly the orna- 
mentation with which the well-meaning 
Quaritch once tricked him out. 

Retirement, both as a man and a 
writer, was his natural tendency. So 
it would probably have been in any 
case, even though a critic had not, 
possibly on a day of east wind or liver, 
fallen foul in the Athengum of his Cal- 
deron dramas. While he was by no 
means of the temper to be ‘“‘snuffed 
out by an article,”’ the remembrance of 
it undoubtedly stayed with him, and 
was perhaps in his mind when he wrote 
to Lord Houghton as late as 1872, “‘I 
think that Quarterly should be printed 
along with the Life of Keats, as a 
warning to reviewers.”’ 

He was not the type of solitary ap- 
pallingly pictured by Stevenson as ‘‘a 
recluse in a garret, with carpet slippers 
and a leaden inkpot’’; no. man loved 
his friends more, or had friends better 
worth loving. It was simply that he 
had learned the lesson of ‘‘Candide,” 
and delighted to cultivate his garden, 


with its homely, old-fashioned flowers, 
undistracted by the noise of the bust- 
ling world. As to writing for the mere 
sake of making a prodigious stir among 
men, it is always a matter of opinion 
whether it is worth while. ‘‘Asto my 
doing anything else in that way,” he 
told Bernard Barton in 1842, ‘‘I know 
that I could write volume after volume 
as well as others of the mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease; but I think. 
unless a man can do better, he had best 
not do at all.”’ 

I believe he would have sympathized 
with the application which one is some- 
times tempted to make of a saying of 
Talleyrand’s. When Franklin appeared 
in the glittering circle of Versailles, 
clad in the sober black which the young 
republic thought the appropriate cos- 
tume of its representatives, with per- 
haps an added note of Quaker plainness, 
a beribboned nobleman thought fit to 
sneer, and was met by the grave reply 
from the keen-sighted young abbé, 
**Ma foi! pour moi, je le trouve bien 
distingué.”” So in these days, when 
the most unaccustomed people strut 
proudly before the world, wearing (for 
the stars and shining decorations of 
Talleyrand’s courtiers) the records. of 
phenomenal sales, it is coming to be 
at least a tenable proposition that it is 
more distinguished not to write. 

To narrow the assertion somewhat, 
there can be no question that, if one is 
asked to write about FitzGerald, one 
will do well to avoid saying over again 
what has been already said such an in- 
finite number of times about the ‘‘ Ru- 
baiyat.’’ At this late day, the wine 
which he poured so gracefully from 
Omar’s cup assuredly needs no bush. 
I should like just to recall his own ad- 
mirable definition of the purpose he set 
before himself, ‘‘to give people who 
don’t know the original a sort of idea 
of the effect which it produces on peo- 
ple who do”; and an accomplished 
Orientalist of my acquaintance, who is 
himself (with a collaborator skilled in 
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English verse) about to follow in Fitz- 
Gerald’s footsteps with a rendering of 
a less known Persian poet, tells me 
that, with my beggarly knowledge of 
Western tongues, I have no concep- 
tion how perfectly this aim has been at- 
tained. One advantage of the present 
collection may be the recalling of at- 
tention to another memorable thing, 
comparatively little known, though al- 
ready included in Mr. Wright’s edition, 
of the “Bird Parliament’’ of Farid- 
uddin Attar. 

It is, of course, as a translator (in 
the high and not slavish acceptance of 
that office above outlined) that Fitz- 
Gerald is and will probably continue to 
be known. Despite the Atheneum of 
the day, his free versions, of the six 
Calderon dramas were noteworthy and 
substantial achievements; and though, 
in these days of colonies and com- 


merce, Spanish is more widely known - 


than Persian, there: are not a few peo- 
ple who may be glad of such an intro- 
duction to a dramatist who is so much 
a Spaniard, and a Spaniard of the seven- 
teenth century at that, as to be the 
better for suffering a sea-change which 
shall make him comprehensible to the 
modern English-speaking person. In 
his versions of ‘‘Agamemnon” and 
“‘CEdipus’’ he has carried out his un- 
varying principle of producing an adap- 
tation rather than a literal translation. 
He has claimed the liberty to render 
ideas by ideas rather than words by 
words, of which Hookham Frere’s 
Aristophanes is another signal tri- 
umph. He does not quite say that 
he has tried to write as Aischylus or 
Sophocles would have written for an 
audience of nineteenth-century Eng- 
lishmen, but that is not far from his 
ideal. ast 

No one must imagine, however, that 
because FitzGerald is known for his 
wonderful success in reproducing other 
men’s ideas, he had none of his own to 
give the world. A very special place 
of honor in any remembrance of him 
must be reserved for the most complete 
and sustained of his prose works, the 
Platonic dialogue ‘‘Euphranor,’’ of 
which Mr. Gosse said fourteen years 
ago that, slight and notably unam- 
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bitious as it is, it could scarcely have 
been written by any one but Fitz. 
Gerald, unless possibly in certain moods 
by Landor. Tennyson’s praise of the 
description of the University boat-race 
with which it closes as ‘‘one of the 
most beautiful fragments of English 
prose extant,’’ though the utterance of 
a friend, is hardly exaggerated. 

But the happy criticism of letters and 
life which fills the eighty-one pages 
was no four de force on FitzGerald’s 
part. It was one of the fortunate re- 
sults of his shunning the publishers 
that he did not feel bound to save all 
his best things for print; and we can- 
not be sufficiently grateful to the piety 
of Mr. Wright for making us free of 
all the charming letters which he has 
published. He has not only allowed 
us to know the man, simple, kindly, 
and unaffected—the man of whom the 
dying Thackeray, when asked which of 
his old friends he had loved most, said, 
‘‘Why, dear old Fitz, to be sure,’’ and 
Tennyson that he had ‘‘never known 
one of so fine and delicate a wit.” Un- 
studied as the letters are, written with 
no thought of their being read by other 
eyes than those of a friend, they are 
yet, through page after page, positive 
literature. We should read them in 
any case for the glimpses they give us 
of great men of whom we cannot know 
too much; most people, I dare say, do 
not realize how many things which 
have now become commonplaces of 
literary history we owe to these letters 
—Tennyson’s definition, for example, 
of ‘‘Lycidas’’ as ‘‘a touchstone of 
poetic taste,’’ or the story of Thackeray 
putting one of Lamb’s letters to his 
forehead, ‘‘in a third floor in Charlotte 
Street thirty years ago,” with the words 
of veneration, ‘‘Saint Charles! ’’ 

The practice of marking books, even 
one’s own, is hardly to be commended 
without reserve; yet there are some so 
full of good things that one seems to 
need the pencil marks here and there to 
find one’s way to the specially beloved 
bits without loss of time—and among 
these FitzGerald’s letters must cer- 
tainly be placed. I have to confess 
that I owe to an unusual indulgence in 
this habit the ease with which, as I 
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turn the pages, one passage after an- 
other leaps to the eye demanding to be 
quoted. The difficulty is to choose. 
This, I think, we must have: 


I smoked a pipe with Carlyle yesterday. We as- 
cended from his dining-room carrying pipes and 
tobacco up through two stories of his house, and 
got into a little dressing-room near the roof: there 
we sat down: the window was open and looked 
out on nursery gardens, their almond trees in 
blossom, and beyond, bare walls of houses, and 
over these, roofs and chimneys, and roofs and 
chimneys, and here and there a steeple, and whole 
London crowned with darkness gathering behind 
like the illimitable resources of a dream. 


But he quickly gets away from Lon- 
don. He is really himself at Boulge 


Hall, of which he notes that the very 
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DEAR BELINDA,— 

The Government says it will not re- 
sign. It prefers to hold on a bit, so as 
to give Joe time to air himself: and he 
appears to be doing so. No longer is 
the country divided into Liberals and 
Conservatives. Every one is now either 
a Protectionist or a Free Trader; and 
the worst of it is that the man who is 
a Free Trader in the morning is a Pro- 
tectionist before luncheon, and as likely 
as not a Free Trader again before din- 
ner. There never was so dull a sub- 
ject before the country. I used to 
think that Bimetallism and Druidical 
remains were dull subjects, but they 
are lively ones compared with Tariffs. 
No one can crystallize the subject in a 
nutshell. I want to find out whether 
I am a Free Trader or a Protection- 
ist, and I have no means of doing 
so. I am like the man with the meek 
voice at the back of the hall, who 
ventures to ask the speaker to define 
the word ‘‘Fiscal.”’ I have pumped 
every one I know for all they were 
worth upon the subject, and I am still 
as benighted as ever. I have heard 
public men speak, and I have often 
read patriotic speeches in the papers at 
breakfast-time, and, like all very sensi- 


name expresses heavy clay. ‘“‘I walk 
about in the fields also where the people 
are at work, and the more dirt accumu- 
lates on my shoes, the more I think I 
know.” One other country picture, 
and then an end. 


Here is a glorious sunshiny day: all the morning 
I read about Nero in Tacitus lying at full length on 
a bench in the garden: a nightingale singing, and 
some red anemones eyeing the sun manfully not far 
off. A funny mixture all this: Nero and the deli- 
cacy of Spring: all very human however. 


Indeed ‘‘old Fitz’’ must take his place, 
had he never meddled with Omar, in 
the pleasant company of Madame de 
Sévigné (one of the dearest of his 
friends), and Horace Walpole and Lady 
Mary, and our own Stevenson. 
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tive people, my eyes have dimmed with 
tears at some fine imagery or perora- 
tion; but, try as I will, I don’t find that 
my lachrymose faculties are touched 
in any way by what I have read in the 
public prints about the Fiscal Problem. 
The fact is that I neither cry nor do 
I laugh. I am merely bored. The 
young bloods of politics are doing their 
best to introduce humorous points, and 
I wish them every success; but it is 
hard work even for professional humor- 
ists such as Mr. Birrell to raise a smile. 
I have several times thought that I 
would take a three months’ season 
ticket on a suburban line and travel to 
and fro night and morning. By so 
doing I should certainly hear the sub- 
ject fully discussed, and I might obtain 
some luminous and helpful thoughts. 
But I don’t want to run the risk of 
heated discussions with people I do 
not know. That unfortunate word 
*‘retaliation ’’ has taken so firm a hold, 
that I might before I was aware of it 
be the victim of some lively and un- 
controllable politician from Finsbury 
Park perhaps, whose rule might be that 
whenever he saw a nose he straight- 
way hit it. 

The glamor of J. C. has, no doubt, 
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worked wonders; but when it comes to 
a question of votes, Protection is the 
worst .election cry which any party 
could have. The country has been im- 
poverished by war and bad harvests, 
and can at present stand no experi- 
ments and no strain. It is living from 
hand to mouth. Lord Percy’s humor- 
ous application at Tynemouth of New- 
man’s lines expresses abundant truth— 
**I do not ask to see the distant scene; 
one step enough for me!’”’ 

The newspapers, filled as they are 
with the voices of shrieking politicians, 
are very dull. Political Economy is a 
subject void of humor. ‘‘England 
Day by Day ”’ is in its fifteenth thou- 
sand. It would have reached its fiftieth 
but for the Fiscal Problem. Politics, 
however, has a kinship with books, and 
anything short of a general election 
proves good for literature. November 
is here and Christmas is coming; it is 
time to turn to the lists of books which 
are appearing and find out what is go- 
ing on. We have had no summer, no 
flowers, no fruit. There may, indeed, 
be no health in us, but it is some com- 
fort to think that the book harvest is 
ripening, and that it has never been 
known to fail. Think with joy of long 
winter evenings before us as a pleasant 
change from the tempestuous, months 
we have so far had this year. Each 
year as I get older I rejoice that there 
are possibilities in the quiet life. All 
the same I shall be very pleased to 
read what “‘Rita’’ has to say about the 
sin and scandal of the smart set. I am 
never in the mood to scold smart peo- 
ple, they are so wayward, and yet so 
wise. They do what Mrs. Glyn in her 
new book urges every one to do, they 
“remember the tangible no.’’ This 
new book by Mrs. Glyn, which you 
have probably already seen, is called 
*‘The Damsel and the Sage,”’ a very 
pretty title. It contains some very 
pretty stories, too, of humming birds 
and fish with glittering scales, and 
cooing doves, all of which may be 
understood to represent in allegory the 
doings of the wayward. Much subtlety 
and much cleverness are crowded into 
Mrs. Glyn’s pages. She is an artist in 
love-making. Her face may know 
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nothing, but her soul knows a iot. 
‘‘No man,” says Mrs. Glyn, “‘likes 
shooting tame rabbits.’’ ‘‘It is better 
to have what one wants oneself than 
to try to learn to like anything else that 
other people think better.’’ ‘Most 
men prefer to possess something that 
the other men want.’’ ‘“‘A fool can 
win the love of a man, but it requires 
a woman of resource to keep it.’” “‘An 
action committed in bad taste is more 
curing and disillusioning to love than 
the cruelest blows of rage and hate.”’ 
I need not quote any more to show 
that Mrs. Glyn has written a very ex- 
cellent guide to human angling. If 
you follow Mrs. Glyn’s precepts you 
may catch’em alive O! What has ex- 
ercised Mrs. Glyn’s mind, and a good 
many others, is how to deep them alive. 
‘‘It is possible,” says Mrs. Glyn, “‘fora 
woman to retain the amorous affection 
of a man for many years if he only sees 
her for the two best hours out of each 
twenty-four.”’ But whose best hours 
does Mrs. Glyn mean, the man’s or the 
woman’s? What are the two best hours 
out of each twenty-four? A man’s best 
hours are very often in the morning, 
but a woman’s never then. Has each 
man got his own two particular best 
hours, or has Mrs. Glyn found by ex- 
perience, or by any other process, that 
every man’s two best hours are the 
same by the clock? If so, I think it 
would be interesting to know what 
these hours are. And has every wo- 
man her two best hours? If so, what 
are they? This forms a very interest- 
ing subject for discussion. 

And what are the books which people 
are reading? I suppose the novel which 
has met with the greatest success is 
‘Six Chapters of a Man’s Life,” by 
Victoria Cross. Here isa human docu- 
ment indeed, and a book which once 
taken up is certain to be read through. 
It is a fact that several publishers were 
too timid to issue it. Other novels to 
ask for are Morley Roberts's ‘* Rachel 
Marr”; ‘‘The Yellow Van,’’ by Rich- 
ard Whiteing; ‘‘The Relentless City,’’ 
by E. F. Benson, an amusing account 
of American life; ‘‘The Long Night,’’ 
by Stanley Weyman; ‘Katharine 
Frensham,’’ by Beatrice Harraden; 
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and ‘‘The Heart of Rome,” by Marion 
Crawford. 

Besides Gladstone’s ‘‘ Life” there are 
almost innumerable volumes of interest 
from which to choose. Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland’s ‘Priors Roothing’’ and 
‘‘The Woodhouse Correspondence ’’ 
are two volumes of quiet humor and 
much cleverness. 

Dean Pigou’s ‘‘Odds and Ends”’ is 
full of many excellent stories. Andrew 
Lang’s ‘‘Valet’s Tragedy” contains 
numerous historical essays upon sub- 
jects dear to the heart of that scholarly 
Scot. Lady Burghclere’s ‘‘Life of 
George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham,”’ is just issued, and is the first 
life of that amusing Restoration figure. 
Lord Cromer has translated and para- 
phrased portions of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, and thereby shown to many, who 
perhaps were unaware of the fact be- 
fore, that he is one of the few states- 
men in the first rank who is as well a 
fine scholar. The new edition of Mr. 
Sydney Buxton’s ‘‘Handbook to Po- 
litical Questions ” contains added chap- 
ters with arguments set forth on either 
side under the headings Preference, 
Retaliation, and Protection, an already 
valuable work now rendered priceless 
by these additions to its pages. 

The book to which we look forward 
most is Lord Wolseley’s book, ‘‘The 
Story of a Soldier’s Life.”’ Having 
apparently abandoned the further study 
of the life of the Duke of Marlborough 
and of Napoleon, Lord Wolseley has 
preferred to study and depict his own 
life. May it be but half as good as 
Lord Roberts’s ‘‘Forty-one Years in 
India,’’ and we shall be well content. 
There will probably be a new volume 
of poems by Swinburne’ before Christ- 
mas. Sir George Trevelyan is pub- 
lishing a second part of the ‘‘ American 
Revolution.”” A new volume will be 
added to the Cambridge History .on 
the Reformation, and before very lon 
Mr. Humphry Ward’s much-expecte 
book upon Romney will be ready. The 
great book upon Sargent’s work con- 
tains many reproductions of the artist’s 
later work, but we miss some of the 
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earlier pictures. For readers of serious - 
books, Herbert Paul’s ‘‘History of 
Modern England”’ will probably signify 
much, and the “‘Creevey Papers ”’ will 
supplement the racy volumes of Charles . 
Greville. 

The new edition of Horace Walpole’s 
“‘Letters to Lady Ossory ’’ comes very 
opportunely at a time when we are 
threatened with an edition of Horace’s 
Complete Correspondence im sixteen 
volumes. The letters written to Lady 
Ossory have always been considered 
the best which Walpole wrote. He 
found Lady Ossory to be the most 
agreeable woman in the world. Lady 
Ossory had formerly been the Duchess 
of Grafton. In 1756, when eighteen, 
Miss Anne Liddell had married the 
Duke of Grafton. After thirteen years 
of matrimonial bliss (or otherwise) the 
Duke obtained a divorce, and three 
days after the divorce the ex-Duchess 
married Lord Ossory. Whilst still the 
Duchess of Grafton she wrote a letter 
to a friend, which she did not post, but 
which she signed ‘‘Anne Grafton.”’ 
Then came the divorce, and she added 
a postscript, and signed it ‘‘ Anne Lid- 
dell.’’ Still it remained unposted. 
the meantime she got married again, 
and so she added another postscript, 
which she signed ‘‘Anne Ossory.” This 
little incident gave rise to the verse: 


No grace but Grafton’s Grace so soon 
So strongly could convert a sinner ; 

Duchess at morn, and Miss at noon, 
And upper Ossory after dinner. 


Besides this new edition of Walpole’s 
delightful letters, I want you to take 
to your heart a new edition of Vau- 
venargues, the French philosopher, 
who lived a hundred and fifty years 
ago, leaving behind, as Mr. John Mor- 
Jey has said, ‘‘a little body of maxims 
which for tenderness, equanimity, 
cheerfulness, grace, and hope are not 
surpassed in prose literature.’’ 
our friend, 


ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, November, 1903. 
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A Variety of New Books Reviewed by 
Various 


No longer plain Mr. Clowes, we make our 
salaam, our kotow, our best bow, to Sir 
William and extend to him our hearty con- 
gratulations—not on “knighthood’s dauntless 
deeds,” but on the completion of his monu- 
mental work.* We have hesitated about 
= ,, using this somewhat overtaxed 
—— adjective; but really there is no 

other word that expresses ade- 
quately the vast amount of labor represented 
by this work, and the extent and variety of 
the information it contains. No wonder “his 
most Gracious Majesty’’ was pleased to show 
his personal interest in the undertaking by 
conferring upon the author the honor of 
knighthood. The preceding volumes were 
favorably noticed by Tue Critic, as they 
successively appeared. 

It is certainly very suggestive of the change 
in feeling wrought by time that the names of 
two American authors should be found among 
the collaborators in a work on the British 
Navy! 

In the present volume the author notes the 
marvellous changes which have revolutionized 
naval warfare within the last fifty years. A 
characteristic of the period, which the author 
regards as a happy one, is the frequency with 
which the officers and blue-jackets of America 
have found themselves side by side with their 
cousins of the British Navy. In the Pei-ho in 
Japan, in Central America, in the far North- 
west, on the Atlantic during the laying of the 
first Atlantic cables; in Egypt, in Chile, in 
Samoa; and, more recently, in China, Ameri- 
can seamen and marines have been the loyal 
comrades of the tars of Old England. 

Great Britain and America, the author be- 
lieves, can always ensure the peace of the 
world by acting together; a sentiment that 
will meet with a hearty response throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The account of Flag-Officer Tatnall board- 
ing the English gun-boat Plover, during the 
bombardment of the Pei-ho forts, and his use 


*“The Royal Navy. A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Queen Victoria.” “By Sir Wm. 
Lairp CLowsgs, assisted by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, 
Captain A. T. Manan, U. S. N., H. W. Witson, Colonel 
THEODORE RoosEVELT, President of the United States, 
etc. Hundreds of full-page and other illustrations, maps, 
charts, etc. In seven volumes—Vol. VII. Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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of the now familiar expression, “Blood is 
thicker than water,” will be read with great 
interest in this country. The same may be 
said of the account of the Virginius affair, 
when the Niobe, Commander Sir Lamston 
Lorraine, by her timely arrival at Santiago de 
Cuba put a stop to the butchering of the 
American crew. Captain Joseph Fry of the 
Virginius was an ex-naval officer. He was 
from Albany, N. Y., was appointed a midship- 
man in the navy in 1841, resigned in 1861, and 
was killed at Santiago November 7, 1873. 

In brief, Sir William’s ‘Royal Navy,’’ be- 
sides being a perfect mine of information of 
value to the naval student, contains a great 
deal to interest the American reader. It will 
without doubt supersede all other histories of 


the English Navy. 
° 7 S. B. Luce, 


Mr. Ridgely Torrence has broken new 
ground in his selection of scene and time 
for his dramatic and spirited poem, “El Do- 
rado.”* For legend and forerunner of his 
Miss Thomas purpose, he has chosen certain 
Discoversa ‘‘magic lines” from Poe,—lines 
New Poet. which we all know, but which 
here find a new adaptation. 


“Ride, boldly ride,’ 
The Shade replied, 
‘If you seek for El Dorado. 


For Mr. Torrence has put both prologue and 
epilogue upon the breathless lips of a ‘‘Sha- 
dow,” who, in the outset, declares,—much in 
the fashion of the prologuist in the old 
morality plays,—that he (Shadow) has been 
sent 


“To bring you peace, 

To make you wise; within my tragic themes, 
Lost Love, a Sullen Will, Dead Hope and 
Dread, 
You shall find balm, pleasant with secret nard, 

To heal your discontent.” 


It may seem a little odd that this spectral 
annunciator should be so well versed in 
dramatic technique and tradition, as presently 


* “El Dorado.” By Ripcety Torrence. John Lane. 
$1.25 net. 
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appears, when he further discloses the motive, 
manner, and affiliations of the poet’s projected 
work, as follows: 


“The gold, five-keyed Elizabethan horn 

Shall be for us the soothing instrument. 

Then, for the tale’s sake, I do kneel for help 

To sky-browed Aischylus, who down all the 
years 

Mourns deeply through a sterner, briefer 
shell, 

Making men hear the eagle wheel and shriek 

Round the sea rock on which all hope lay 
bound.” 


These lines are cited, because they are, first, in 
themselves, good rhythmic stuff, sonorous and 
well-built, and then, because they well pre- 
figufe the fatalistic feeling and atmosphere 
which pervade the work of one who has in- 
voked the “elemental Greek” for aid, but who 
has yet drawn inspiration as to diction and 
rhetorical ornament from the “spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.” 

We have said that Mr. Torrence has broken 
virgin-ground for his drama, since, although 
various hands have before now cultivated the 
splendid field occupied by Cortez and his im- 
mediate followers, we remember no effort to 
dramatize along the line of the visionary 
inheritance which the first conquistadoures be- 
queathed to those coming a little later from 
the Old World to the dazzling land of the 
Incas, where substantial fact and wildest fig- 


ment of fancy blended to create adventurous - 


hope. Material opulence and spiritual sove- 
reignty united their lures, and the personnel of 
those who joined in the Great Quest included 
soldier, priest, convict, and delicate dreamer. 
—tThe present drama opens with the organiza- 
tion, under Coronado, of such a heterogeneous 
company marching northward.—Beatrix, in 
love with Coronado, seeks to detain him, but 
ultimately joins the expedition, having dis- 
guised herself in armor. Of those prisoners 
who have been released to swell the force of 
these dream-led searchers, is one Perth, an 
English nobleman, and the fi.ther of Coronado, 
though this fact long remains the secret of the 
friar Ubeda, who in youth had been the 
bosom-friend of the unjustly imprisoned 
Perth.—All have their individual motives for 
reaching the golden goal; but that of Perth, 
who is the “Dead Hope” of the “Shadow’s” 
prologue, is, perhaps, the most engrossing and 
touching: 


**Perth. You will not stumble now,—the 
prize is near, 
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And you have youth, and whosoe’er has 


youth— 
Has all, I—am not young. 
Coronado. What? You wish youth? 


You whose very years have been the oil 

That soothed me? Strange! Yet be of 
better cheer, 

°T is there! 

Perth. [Dully.] Where? 

Cor. In that Eden that awaits us, 

Eastward from the Seven Cities of Goid. 

Even yesterday I questioned one returning; 

A sun-born native stripling in whom youth 

Seethed like a tide of dawn; yet he was 
older 

Than twice a thousand years! 
felt 

The withering beckoner within his blood, 

He sought Quevera and the hidden source, 

Laved his old limbs in that immortal rain, 

And lived again!” 


Each time he 


It is a moment, and a summit of poetic (is it, 
also of dramatic?) interest, when all these 
worn, famished, and parched seekers otf 
Quevera pause at last on a giant rock over- 
hanging the arid but mist-hung plain, where, 
it is fondly believed, lies hidden the sum of 
each man’s earthly desires.—The disillusion- 
ment, as the morning mists are lifted, is ex- 
quisitely given. And this is to be said,— 
whether or not Mr. Torrence has fulfilled all 
technical dramatic requirements, all his work 
in this poem bears the stamp of exquisite; and 
the charmed reader will find therein much 
that fulfils the ‘ Shadow’s” promise of “balm, 
pleasant with secret nard” of melancholy, 
mysterious Poesy. 

Epitx M. THomas. 


An excellent suggestion comes from Mr. 
Janvier * that some commemoration should be 
made of the first ship built on the soil of 
Manhattan. It might be something more 
striking than brass. The Onrust or Reitten, 

as the little yacht was named by 
a sponsors ,who christened better 

than they knew, ought to be in- 
corporated into the civic arms, together with 
the beaver. The symbol of the earliest article 
of commerce should be linked with the de- 
lightfully apt symbol of the spirit of unrest, 
the spirit incarnate of this uneasy city, where 
moving and movement incessantly are ram- 
parit and where both citizens and ideas are 


*“The Dutch Founding of New York.” By Tuomas 


A. Janvier. Illustrated with photographic reproduc 


tions of rare maps and prints. Harper. $2.50. 
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perpetually on the wing. If it be too late to 
think of arms, let us have a monument. Let 
us start a fund at once and be ready in 1914, 
on May Day, the ancient date of change, to 
celebrate the tercentenary of the launching of 
the Onrust from the site of our later New York. 

The tale of how the Dutch traders casually 
made the beginnings of a town, of the mal- 
administration of the infant settlement, and of 
the loss of the territory in 1664, is told by Mr. 
Janvier with dash and vivacity. Yet it is 
curiously difficult for New York historians to 
free their pens wholly from the belittling 
touch of Washington Irving. The reéchoing 
laugh dies slowly away. While treating his 
subject with apparent dignity, even our 
author falls occasionally into a vein which 
fails to lead to justice though it contributes 
charm. This is true in spite of the fact that 
the narrative is both serious and well con- 
structed. Mr. Janvier has conscientiously 
examined the documents passing between the 
colony and the mother country and does not 
write from second-hand conclusion. On the 
other hand, he does not seem to have given 
sufficient weight to various accidents of the 
situation. 


“From my childhood left alone, 
Naught save hardships have I known,” 


is put by Jacob Steendam into the mouth of 
New Amsterdam. He was New Netherland’s 
first poet and his ‘“‘ Klagt van Nieuw Amster- 
dam”’ was written to move the authorities in 
Patria to aid the distressed colony. But his 
“Plaint’’ had as little effect as the multi- 
farious remonstrances quoted by Mr. Janvier. 
One of these latter, begging redress against the 
tyranny of Stuyvesant, addressed to the muni- 
cipal council of the parent city, lies filed away 
in the Amsterdam archives, endorsed by 
Frans Banning Cocq, the captain of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘Night-Watch.” His only sugges- 
tion was to turn the appeal over to the West 
India Company, whose worshipful directors in 
the Amsterdam Chamber had already shown 
how deaf were their ears to cries from their 
trans-Atlantic daughter. 

This neglect was stupid enough, and so was 
the consent to the annexation of New Nether- 
land by England, to use a polite term for an 
action more than questionable from a stand- 
ard of international equity. Mr. Janvier 
takes an allegedly neutral position in regard to 
this. What does he say to England’s formula 
promulgated under Elizabeth, that flag- 
planting in the New World not duly followed 
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by folk-plantations was not to be respected by 
other nations? That was the point of view 
when Spain explored and the Pope. claimed 
while English adventurers followed in their 
wake. This opinion shifted in the face of 
English pretensions to land settled and culti- 
vated by the Dutch for forty years. England 
was the stronger, and her strength may have 
been for the good of the majority as it was in 
South Africa, but ethics and strength do not 
always go hand in hand. 

New Netherland was undoubtedly lost most 
foolishly by the Dutch. But there were a 
variety of circumstances existent which par- 
tially explain the folly. There was no per- 
sonal head to the United Province after 1650, 
the States General was an unwieldy executtve, 
whose members often had to run home for 
instructions before voting. The component 
parts of the agglomerated states were not wise 
enough to grasp the significance of colonial 
possessions as national wealth, even though the 
proprietor of said colonies were a money-mak- 
ing trust. In 1664 the ravages of the plague 
in Amsterdam prevented the most influential 
directors of the West India Company from 
defending their territory from the English 
ambassador, Downing, who knew how to 
work his will with DeWitt. Further, there 
was the relationship between the Nassau 
family and the Stewarts, whose influence 
cropped up from time to time for good or ill. 
Nothing could have been more disastrous for 


- the Netherlands than the treaties of 1667 and 


1674, one on the ut possidetis basis and the 
other on that of restitution of captured prop- 
erty; but Mr. Janvier is assuredly over-hard 
in his use of adjectives. There is, too, a 
good deal of evidence to show that New 
Amsterdammers had much affection for 
Patria, as they called it, in spite of their 
submission to the inevitable in 1664, an 
affection that came to the fore again, a quarter 
of a century later, when the third William of 
Orangelandedin England. Yes, Mr. Janvier’s 
narrative is spirited; but the whole truth is 
not there. He should paint in an European 


background. 


(“Shall the home be our world . . . or 
‘the world our home?” is the brief preface to 
this discussion of the one subject in the world 

that has been immemorially taken 
sede oo tg for granted. ‘ But happily, Mrs. 

Gilman has the habit of being a 
pioneer; and she is abundantly equal to the 
opportunity provided by her unprecedented 
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theme. Although written in “no iconoclastic 
frenzy,’ the book* does succeed in shattering 
practically all the domestic furniture that is 
now in use, and it arrives at conclusions 
which, if at all generally accepted, would 
change the popular frame of mind and habit of 
life to an interesting degree. Indeed, Mrs. 
Gilman has not intended her book so much as 
a treatise for the scholar as a surgical opera- 
tion on the popular mind. Frankly, it is a 
book that most well-meaning folk will resent, 


and this in spite of the fact that it cannot can- : 


didly be called an “attack on the home.” 

What Mrs. Gilman has urged is not a uni- 
versal migration from the home to the board- 
ing-house, or even to the woods, but, seriously, 
a substitution, in everyday life, of the hu- 
manitarian for the more selfish domestic ideal, 
this chiefly to be accomplished by an altera- 
tion of women’s social . position and by an ex- 
tension of their field of energy; and by a 
general relentless housecleaning which shall 
eliminate “primitive industries’’ from the 
home. Those who regard the home, and par- 
ticularly the kitchen end of it, as sacred will 
doubtless object to being told that ‘“‘horhe 
cooking” is merely self-indulgence and that it 
is arrogance for the average mother, on the 
theory that mother-love connotes trained 
efficiency, to act as sole nurse and teacher to 
her own young children. These two points 
constitute the most radical features of the 
book, from the housewife’s point of view. The 
outline of a broader and more rational life for 
““*home-bound women,” for which Mrs. Gilman 
made her first plea in ““Women and Econo- 
mics,” may have a less discordant sound to the 
conservative ear. 

From a diverting variety of points of view, 
Mrs. Gilman has, in characteristically uncom- 
promising fashion, examined the present-day 
home and in.each case found it wanting. Not 
only, she argues, does it cripple women by giv- 
ing them life sentences at outgrown forms of 
hard labor, but it fails adequately to provide 
for that most important member of the house- 
hold, the child, and is furthermore wasteful and 
extravagant in its economy, and neither clean, 
hygienic, nor beautiful. The severest and 
most significant criticism of domestic life is, 
however, contained in the chapter on “Do- 
mestic Ethics,” which maintains that almost 
all the accepted modern virtues originated 
outside the home and practically have no 
place there. If indeed it be the case that “in 

*The Home: Its Work and Influence.” By Cuar- 
LoTTs Pgrkins Gitm4Nn. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
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half the race we ask nothing but the domestic 
virtues” and that “our moral growth is to-day 
limited most seriously by the persistent main- 
tenance in half the world of a primitive 
standard of domestic ethics,” then one chapter 
in one book is small space in which to con- 
sider it. 

Many are the familiar problems upon which 
this book piquantly touches, and in each case 
it invites quotation. There is the question, 
for instance, of the “girl at home.” - 

“What real place has a grown woman of 
twenty-five and upwards in any one else’s 
home?” “Children are very violently taught 
that they owe all to their parents and the 
parents are not slow in foreclosing the mort- 
gage. But the home is not a debtor’s prison 
—to girls any more than to boys.” “The 
girls of to-day, in any grade of society, are 
pushing out to do things, instead of being con- 
tent merely to eat things, wear things, and 
dust things.”’ 

In connection with the “servant problem,” 
we are reminded of the absurdity of that 
“Blessed Damosel of our domestic dreams,— 
a strong, capable, ingenious woman, not 
hampered by any personal ties or affections; 


_not choosing to marry; preferring to work ina 


kitchen to working in a shop; and so impressed 
by the august virtues and supreme importance 
of our family that she becomes ‘attached’ to 
it for life.” 

The comment on “housework” is that the 
effort temporarily to remove the accumulation 
of waste matter in the home “is one of the 
main lines of domestic industry; the effort to 
produce it is the other.” 

“The fatal inertia of home industries lies in © 
their maternal basis. The work is only done 
for the family,—the family is satisfied. What 
remains?” 

“We are founding chairs of Household 
Science, we are writing books on domestic 
economics; we are striving mightily to elevate 
the standard of home industry, —and we omit 
to notice that it is just because it is home 
industry that all this trouble is necessary.” 

The point most strongly suggested by such a 
book’ as this is the extreme universal disin- 
clination to look plain, everyday facts in the 
face; otherwise it would have been written 
long ago. Apart from the conclusions which 
it draws, it presents facts which it requires no 
special advantages of study or training to per- 
ceive; it has not a paragraph of academic 
language; it is clouded by no murky adum- 
brations of theory. It is simply the result of 
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a decidedly uncommon ability to look squarely 
at familiar facts,—a view that is undoubtedly 
of rare psychologic value, whether you agree 
with it or not. It happens to be expressed, 
however, in a vein of genial satire, an element 
which, though it makes her book so readable, 
may not contribute inevitably to the consum- 
mation of Mrs. Gilman’s ends. If she were 
roundabout and prosy, one might sleepily per- 
suade oneself that the grievous parting with 


the cooking-stove and the domestic doughnut .« 


might be an act of virtuous self-denial. But 
to suffer easy, good-tempered ridicule of those 
awesome institutions is a different sort of test. 
But with all its air of high spirits, the book 
is not flippant; rather, profoundly serious. 
It commends itself refreshingly for its high 
degree of honesty and vital force,-and is as 
innocent of mere futile faultfinding as it is 
of literary self-consciousness. It should be 
possible, even though not agreeing with its 
point of view, to concede it not only a witty 
and original, but a conspicuously notable 
book. 
Otivia H. DunBarR. 
The thousand pitfalls that lie in wait for 
those that are valorous enough to attempt to 
picture the life of a child are triumphantly 
avoided by Mrs. Wiggin in this really inspired 
little biography.* Rebecca was an unimport- 
ant child in a commonplace Maine village; but 
her lustrous qualities of energy and sweetness 
Mrs. Wiggin’s 274 imagination and humor make 
Latest Inspira- her a more enthralling heroine 
tion. than ninety-and-nine of her fellow- 
competitors for public attention. 
:  Itis natural that the dominating quality in 
the book should be its humor; and still, un- 
intermittently funny as it is, the fun is never 
overdone. Rebecca’s history is probably nc 
more innocently grotesque than would be the 
history of any precocious little girl in incon- 
gruous surroundings,—granting, always, the 
* “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” By Kate Dous- 
Las Wicctn. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
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medium of a Mrs. Wiggin with the sympathy 
to perceive and the art to describe. 

What mars the beautiful child characters of 
classic fiction is their consistency. What 
makes Rebecca human and adorable are her 
delightful inconsistencies; nor is she ever a 
prig for a single paragraph, even when, in a 
memorable hour of renunciation, she threw 
her beloved pink parasol down the well, or 
when, while ‘‘representing the family” at a 
missionary meeting, she “led in prayer.” In 
each chapter she appears in a fresh and divert- 
ing phase; yet none of the quaint episodes, 
with their inimitable New England back- 
ground, are without a very easy range of 
possibility. It is the perfect naturalness of 
the story that makes it so appealing, whether 
in the adroit touches that fill out the picture 
of village life or in the interesting stages of 
Rebecca’s own progression from brown ging- 
ham pinafores to the white “graduation 
dress’’ of young-ladyhood. 

In her way Rebecca was something of a 
poet, finding verse, indeed, a more congenial 
medium than prose; so that when her teacher 
required of her a “composition” on “soli- 
tude,” urging upon her at the same time the 
elegance of the impersonal pronoun, Rebecca 
reluctantly composed the following: : 

“It would be false to say that one could ever 
be alone when one has one’s lovely thoughts to 
comfort one. One sits by one’s self, it is true, 
but one thinks; one opens one’s favorite book 
and read’s one’s favorite story; one speaks to 
one’s aunt or one’s brother, fondles one’s cat, 
or looks at one’s photograph album. There 
is one’s work also: what a joy it is to one, if 
one happens to like work. All one’s little 
household tasks keep one from being lonely. 
Does one ever feel bereft when one picks up 
one’s chips to light one’s fire for one’s evening 
meal? Or when one washes one’s milk pail 
before milking one’s cow? One would fancy 
not.” 

O. H. D. 
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ART 


French—Homes and Their Decoration. By 

Lillie Hamilton French. Dodd. $3.00. 
This is one of the best books of its kind. It is 
intended for people of average means and does 
not run to fads and follies. Miss French has 
a genius for furnishing, and her readers may 
profit by it. 


Gibson — ~— Drawi Includi The 
Weaker By Charles Dana Gibson. 
Scribner. $4.20 net. 

The eighth book in the series of Mr. Gibson’s 

satires on modern society. Familiarity with 

Mr. Gibson’s drawings does not breed con- 

tempt—they continue to delight us. 


Longfellow—A Cyclopzedia of Works of Archi- 
tecture in Italy, Greece, and the Levant. 
Edited by William P. P. Longfellow. 
Scribner. $6.00 net. 

A reference book, alphabetically arranged, for 

the benefit of students, of the important build- 

ings and monuments of the countries men- 
tioned. It ranges from Abbiategrasso to 

Zara. Historical and literary associations are 

recorded with brevity, the main interest being 

architectural. The articles are fully illus- 

trated, mostly from photographs. ‘There is a 

considerable bibliography, as well as a glos- 

sary. The names of four contributors are 
mentioned. 


Wolfflin—tThe Art of the Italian Renaissance. 
From the German of Prof. Heinrich 
Wélffin. Putnam. $2.25 net. 

The special feature of this study of Renais- 

sance painting is that the critic has dealt with 

the subject the point of view of the 
craftsman himself, rather than of the inter- 
preter. He takes his material from the great 
masters of central Italy, whose works are pre- 
sented here in a large number of illustrations. 

In the present volume Prof. W6lfflin confines 

his attention to problems of form, leaving for 

future consideration the question of color. 

Sir Walter Armstrong, in a prefatory note, 

commends this book as a trustworthy guide 

to the minds of those painters who belonged to 
the schools of Florence and Rome. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Aldrich—Ponka: —— By Thomas 

Bailey Aldrich. oughton. $1.00 net. 
A collection of paragraphs and brief essays on 
a great variety of subjects, from “ tion 
Day” to “Early Rising.” These are supple- 
mented by a iographical study of 
Herrick. The title of the book is due not 
simply to the fact that it was written at 
Ponkapog, but because the author regards it 
as in harmony with the unpretentiousness of 
that village, which has no illusions concerning 
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itself and does not invite comparisons with the 
great centres of human activity. 


Beardsley—Under the Hill, and Other Essays in 
Prose and Verse. By Aubrey Beardsley. 
Lane. $2.00 net. . 

This volume, which has for its frontispiece a 

icture of Beardsley in the room at Mentone 
in which he died, contains a memorial notice 
by the publisher. The prose part of Beards- 
ley’s writing in this volume is fiction, and is 
followed by three sets of verses, and then by 

— of table-talk and two letters. 

here are several characteristic drawings. 


Carman—tThe ae of Nature. By Bliss 
Carman. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Thirty-two essays, written at various times 
during the past six or seven years and con- 
siderably revised before publication in the 
present form. Though brief and not prosy, 
they avoid triviality; they would, indeed, be 
suited by Froude’s title, ‘‘Short Studies on 
Great Subjects.” The author introduces 
them by a characteristic prefatory letter, ‘To 
yaaa and Friend, George Robert 

ar Pes 


Evans—The High History of the Holy Graal. 
Translation from the Old French by Se- 
bastian Evans, LL.D. Dutton. $3.50 
net. 

In addition to the translation, this volume in- 

cludes an historical introduction reprinted 

from the first edition of the same book in the 

Temple Classics, and twenty-three decorative 

drawings by Jessie M. King. 


Mabie—In Arcady. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Dodd. $1.80 net. 

Pastoral meditations, in Mr. Mabie’s charac- 
teristic style, in the form of four chapters, 
“The Pipes of the Faun,” “The Lyre of 
Apollo,” “ The Sickle of Demeter,” and ‘‘ Post- 
lude.” The attraction of this handsome gift- 
book is increased by the appropriate full-page 
drawings by W. H. Low and marginal decora- 
tions by Charles H. Hinton. 


: a Morality Play. Edited 


Moses—Everyman 
J. F. Taylor & 


by Montrose J. Moses. 

Co. $1.00. 
The text of the play with an elaborate histori- 
cal introduction by the editor, dealing with the 
whole subject of mystery and — lays. 
Notes and a bibliography are appen a and 
there are twelve photographs of various scenes 
in the play as recently presented on the stage. 


The Literary Guillotine. Lane. 
A series of satirical papers, tarportin to be 
reports of proceaiéas batons the Literary 
Emergency Court holden in and for the 


$1.00 net. 









District of North America.” The culprits in 
the dock include Richard Harding Davis, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Brander Matthews, Mrs. 
Ward, Dr. Van Dyke, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and a number of other living writers, making 
altogether a catholic assortment of distin- 
guished defendants. The list of witnesses 
examined comprises names scarcely less 
familiar. Mark Twain, Oliver Herford, and 
“‘Myself’”’ figure on the bench, and Charles 
Battell Loomis appears for the prosecution. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Ainger—Crabbe. By Alfred Ainger. Mac- 
millan. $0.75 net. 

A noteworthy addition to the series of ‘‘ Eng- 

lish Men of Letters.’”’ It needs no commen- 

dation to readers familiar with the author’s 

memoir of Charles Lamb. 


Chesterton—Varied Types. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. Dodd. $1.20 net. 

In this volume, with his own portrait as a 
frontispiece, Mr. Chesterton reprints nearly 
two-score of the ingenious and brilliant papers 
which have delighted and puzzled the readers 
of the London Daily News and Speaker. The 
subjects are all biographical, ranging from 
Alfred the Great to Bret Harte, but those who 
have already learnt to admire Mr. Chesterton’s 
paradoxes will not need to be assured that his 
method of treatment is not that of Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s Dictionary. 


De Sandras—Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artag- 
nan. By Courtilz de Sandras. Trans- 
— by Ralph Nevill. Little, Brown & 


The first English translation ever made of the 
book, first published in 1700, from which 
Dumas obtained the material and inspiration 
for his ‘Three Musketeers.’’ It is the bio- 
graphy of an actual soldier of fortune, who 
was Captain-Lieutenant of the First Company 
of the King’s Musketeers. The translator has 
made no alterations in the memoirs except to 
divide them into chapters. They appear now 
in three volumes, entitled, ‘“‘ The badet,” “The 
Lieutenant,”’ and “The Captain.” 


Hawthorne—Hawthorne and His Circle. By 

Julian Hawthorne. Harper. $2.25 net. 
Reminiscences of his father and his father’s 
friends, with much extremely interesting 
matter not included in the author’s former 
book on “‘ Hawthrone and His Wife,” or in any 
other biography; illustrated by portraits, 
sketches by Mrs. Hawthorne, reproductions of 
rare prints, etc. The account of Hawthorne’s 
life in England and in Italy forms the larger 
portion of the book. 


Howe-Hall— Laura _ Bri By Maud 
Howe and Florence Howe Hall. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

This story of Dr. Howe’s famous pupil and 

what he taught her is here fully told for the 
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first time, and it rivals in interest that of 
Helen Keller. Dr. Howe himself had in- 
tended to write it, but never found the leisure 
for it. The task is now accomplished by his 
daughters, who, though they view his failure 
to carry out the plan as “‘an i ble loss,” 
have been so successful in their filial work that 
we can hardly imagine it to have been done 
better even by- him. Many extracts from 
Laura’s diary and letters are given, and an 
account of the Howe Centennial and a bibli- 
ography are appended. 


Stoddard—Recollections, Personal and Liter- 
ary. By Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Barnes. $1.50 net. 

Before his death last spring, Mr. Stoddard 

had just completed the writing of these recol- 

lections, which he began to prepare seven 
years ago. The book was not, however, in 
type when he died, and it has accordingly been 

edited by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock. Mr. E. C. 

Stedman writes an introduction. The recol- 

lections themselves begin with a New England 

childhood, followed by ‘‘ New York in 1835,” 

and the later chapters bring .us into the 

resence of Bayard Taylor, N. P. Willis, 

Loa. Hawthorne, Poe, Bryant, Longfellow, 

Whittier, and indeed all the most distinguished 

American men of letters of more than one 

generation. 


Tallentyre—The Life of Voltaire. By S. G. 

Tallentyre. Smith, Elder & Co. $6.00. 
A new biography, in two volumes, not so 
much literary or critical as descriptive of the 
personal career of Voltaire, in its relation to 
contemporary men and manners. The point 
of view, however, is that of an earnest ad- 
mirer of the services rendered by Voltaire to 
human freedom, civil and religious. 


Watson—tThe Life and Times of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. By Thomas E. Watson. Apple- 
ton. $2.50 net. 

Though on a subject much bewritten of late, 
this book contains considerable fresh matter 
and will interest even those who have made 
special study of the man and the period. It 
is, moreover, so entertainingly written that 
the general reader will enjoy it. 


Whibley— William Makepeace Thackeray. By 
Charles Whibley. d. $1.00 net. 
The sixth volume in the ‘Modern English 
Writers”’ series. a gh moat narrative and 
criticism are blended throughout, and con- 
siderable attention is given to the social con- 
ditions which Thackeray satirized. His visit 
to America is noted in the chapter on “ Lec- 
tures and Lecturing,” whére . Whibley 
regrets that the spirit of gratitude for the 
hospitality he received deprived us of another 
“Sketchbook.” In a final chapter on “The 
Writer and og Man”’ the author attempts to 
harmonize the conflicting opinions respecting 

Thackeray’s character and work. 
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Williams—Madame de Montespan. By H. 

Noel Williams. Scribner. $7.50 net. 
A biographical study based on recent re- 
searches. The career of Mme. de Montespan 
is regarded here as illustrating the t of 
seventeenth-century France, both in its best 
and worst characteristics. While the bi- 
ography is the connecting thread, the book 
becomes ag iene 4 a history of the Court of 
Louis XIV. It is printed on thick paper with 
wide margins, and is illustrated by sixteen 
photogravure portraits. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Bonsall—The Book of the Cat. With fac- 
simile drawings in color by Elizabeth F. 
Bonsall. Stories and verse by Mabel 
Humphrey. Stokes. $2.00. 

As all children love cats all children will love 

this book in which their pets are given the 

place of honor. 


Burgess—More Goops, and How Not to be 
Them, By Gelett Burgess. Stokes Co. 
$1.50. 

To be a Goop is to be an Impolite Infant—in 
fact, everything that a Polite Infant ought not 
to be. Those who have seen Mr. Burgess’s for- 
mer Goop book will find here no abatement of 
humor in verse or in cleverness of pen. Chil- 
dren will enjoy this manual of manners, and 
perhaps, as in the case of the “ Purple Cow,” 
they will say of the Goops: ‘‘ We 'd rather see 
than be one.” This is the moral purpose of 
the book. 


Burrow—Alexander in the Ark. By Francis 
Russell Burrow. Lippincott. $1.50. 

A story of marvellous adventures befalling a 

small boy in his dreams, very much of the t 

of “Alice in Wonderland.” In this case the 

principal characters are the boy’s own play- 

things, which come to life and place him in 

many peculiar situations. 


Cain—The Fairies’ Circus. By Neville Cain. 
Russell. $1.25. 

Fairies have rightly held their own in child- 
land, but this book is more art and grown-up 
fancy, and therefore it will be more difficult for 
young minds.to grasp. Mr. Cain’s text is but 
a slender thread to hold together the doings of 
fays who ride on sunbeams and falling leaves, 
and who find rt in catching falling stars. 
The full-page illustrations are delightful. 


Chambers—Orchard-Land, By Robert W. 
Chambers. Illustrated in color by Regi- 
nald B. Birch. Harper. $1.50 net. 

The bright cover of this book will tempt girls 

and boys to look within. Two Indoor Chil- 

dren meet some of the inhabitants of Out- 
door Land. Mr. Chambers, in his sprightly 
conversations, has mixed a deal of information 
in a most successful manner. Those who 
know Mr. Birch’s work will sympathize with 
him over the poor reproductions of his colored 
drawings. P 
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Cheever—Lord By Harriet A. 
Cheever. oe. cts. net. 

This is told in the form of an autobiography, 

and in the conversational style common to 

books of its class. It will add to an already 

long = of books for supplementary reading in 


Cowles—. Crow’s Language Lessons, and 
Othe Stories of Birds and Animals. B 
Julia Darrow Cowles. Crowell & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

The book mart has a surfeit of tales written in 

this vein. Still, the stories will find their 

circle of readers to whom Jim Crow and the 
others will seem real personages. 


Denslow—A-B-C Book; One 
ZOO; Humpty Dum: 
pes ack and the 
a 


Ring Circus; 
y; Old Mother Hub- 
-stalk; had 
Lamb; Five Little Pigs; Little 

Red - ;. Bears; House 

that Jack Built. Illustrated by W. W. 

Denslow. Dillingham. 25 cts. each. 
Mothers will find true what the publishers say 
about these books: each ‘‘is filled with action 
and fun in brilliant color.” Those who be- 
lieve in presenting only the bright side to 
children it here Mr. Denslow’s versions of 
old tales, shorn of cruelty. Red Riding-Hood 
and the Wolf become great friends, and the 
Three Bears and Golden Hair live on terms of 
intimacy. The large type on cream paper is 
to be commended. 


Dick—Bilberry Wood. By T. E. M. Dick. 
Brentano. $1.50. 

A rhymed story of the adventures befalling a 

onak tae. in his exploration of a wood in 

search of berries. Each incident has a colored 

picture by Alsa Beskow. 


—Baby Days, for very Little Folks. 

oon“paited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Century 
1.50. 

The stories and jingles in this book will be read 
many times and ‘“‘once more” before children 
tire of them. This is only another instance of 
the delectable juvenile feasts the editor of St. 
Nicholas knows so well how to serve. 


Francis—A Book of Cheerful Cats, and Other 
Animated Animals. 


By J. G. Francis. 
Century Co. $1.00. 

This book has been much enlarged since its 
first edition. Its pictures will doubtless make 
Cheerful Children of those who follow the do- 
ings of the “Animated Animals.’”’ Much of 
the humor of expression will appeal to many a 
grown person. 


Harris—Wally Wanderoon, By Joel Chan- 
dier Harris. McClure. $1.60 net. 

American folk-lore owes a debt of gratitude to 
the author of “Uncle Remus.’’ There is a 
finish to his story-telling, and the tales in 
“Wally Wanderoon”’ are told in the spirit of 
the “ old times,”’ and begin and end in the 
8 old way.” This is a book that suggests 

oons curled up in an armchafr, uncon- 
scious of the flight of time. 
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Harrison—The Star Fairies and Other Fairy 
Tales. By Edith Ogden Harrison. Mc- 
Clurg. $1.25 net. 


These original fairy tales, six in number, by 

Mrs. Carter Harrison, are attractively printed 

in large type on thick paper, with drawings 

=< en co illustrations by Lucy Fitch 
erkins. 


Hawkes—The Little Foresters, By Clarence 
Hawkes. Crowell. 60 cts. net. 


A peculiar interest attaches to this little book 
in the fact that its author has been totally 
blind since childhood. There is a true nature 
atmosphere in the different stories, and the 
animals and birds reveal their characteristics 
through conversation—a favorite form with 
many nature writers. 


Hobart—L’il Verses for L'il Fellers. By 
George V. Hobart. Russell. $1.40 net. 


Spontaneity isthe requisite in successful verse- 
writing for children. There are two classes of 
juvenile verse: for children and about children 
well exemplified in Stevenson and Riley, Mr. 
Hobart tries both veins.and fails to catch the 
true spirit; his points are too long drawn out, 
and his children are too painfully observant in 
their soliloquies to be natural. 


Jamison—Thistledown. By Mrs. C. V. Jami- 
son. Century Co. $1.20 net. 


The author of “Lady Jane” and “Toinette’s 
Philip” has written another story containing 
that old French flavor peculiar to New Or- 
leans. Thistledown, the little hero, is an 
acrobat, and his early years are fraught with a 
mystery that results in quite a plot. The 
story is old in a pleasing manner. 


Kerr—Mr, Sh 
trations by 
ham, $1.25. 


tooth. B 


Joe Kerr. Illus- 
obert H. 


orteous. Dilling- 


In these days of extensive color work, the 
picture books for juveniles are resplendent and 
pleasing to the eye. The text becomes a 
secondary matter. It is doubtful whether the 
motive of “Mr. Sharptooth”’ is a wise one for 
impressionable minds, despite the fact that 
the career of a wild wolf ends in a toothless 
wolf being fed with a bottle. The illustra- 
tions make the book. 


Lang—The Crimson Fairy Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Longmans. $1.60 net. 


Mr. Lang has set us guessing what color his 
next fairy book will be. In the one for this 
year, he strongly emphasizes that he has on! 

edited the tales in the rainbow series; that his 
brain is not quite fertile enough to turn them 
out so fast. But as an editor Mr. Lang has 
been suceessful in collecting folk tales that 
will catch the child’s fancy, and the publishers 
have gathered them in a most attractive form. 
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Moffett—Careers of 
Cleveland Moffett. 


and Daring. B 
Century Co. ed 
This new edition of Mr. Moffett’s book would 


attract by its title alone. Melodrama pla 
an important in the early years of the 
boy, and he will thrill over these accounts of 
the daily occupations of the steeple-climbers, 
bridge-builders, and the like, whose every step 
means a risk of life. 


> Child’s Letters to Her Husband. By 
elen Watterson Moody. Doubleday, 


$1.00. 


These letters are a very good imitation of the 
ten-year-old manner; yet it is never quite 
possible to lose sight of the fact that it is an 
adult and sophisticated pen that is framing 
the demure childish sentences. Happily, 
there is no tinge of sentimentality or preco- 
cious romanticism in the child’s attitude to- 
ward the unknown boy whom she assumes will 
some day be her husband. But there is far too 
great consciousness of effect and, cleverly as 
they are done, the letters just miss of being 
either good fiction or a contribution to ‘ Child- 
study.” . 


Packard—The Young Ice Whalers. By Win- 
throp Packard. Houghton. $1.20 net. 


The title of this book partially reveals its con- 
tents. Two lads live the life of the Far North, 
and have many adventures among the natives 
of the land of ice and snow. It is written in 
the usual om of stories where plots are used 
as settings for useful information. 


Phillpotts—The Golden Fetich, By Eden 


hillpotts. Dodd. $1.50. 


This time Mr. Phillpotts has chosen the dark- 
est region of the “dark continent” for his 
stage and brings into play all the forces of the 
myths and customs of the primitive peoples of 
mid-Africa. From this point of view the tale 
is curiously interesting. Then, again, it is a 
continuous chain of exciting adventures. 
Love above rules the camp and this will touch 
= heart of the worid—the world that loves a 
over. 


Raymond—tThe Mislaid Uncle. By Evelyn 
Raymond. Crowell. 60 cts. net. 


Here is a delightful story that will please 
children. A little girl, sent from California to 
Baltimore by express, falls into the hands of a 
wrong Uncle Joe, and brings into his life a 
lasting ray of sunshine, 


Reed—Brender’s Bargain. By Helen Leah 
Reed. Little, Brown & $1.20 net. 


This story, which proves to be vae last of a 
series, sounds the modern note in that it deals 
with social settlement work. The “ in” 
is but a slender incident to set the ball rolling, 
but from it the author draws an extensive 
moral that is supposed to adorn the tale. 
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ichards—More Five Minute Stories. By 
" Laura E. Richaris. Estes. $1.00 net. 


The title of the book fitly describes its con- 
tents. are tog in addition to stories 
and pictures, and in the kindergarten, Mrs. 
Richards’s tales will be looked upon as another 
source of delight. 


Richards—The Golden Windows. 
E. Richards. Little, Brown & 
$1.50. 


These little profitable tales are characterized 
by a freshness that is charming. The clear 
meaning of the moral is sometimes lost in the 
symbolical setting, but to the child of sixteen, 
and to the grown person, this new book of Mrs. 
Richards’s will appeal. 


By Laura 
Co, 


Robinson—The Child’s Arabian Nights. By 
W. Heath Robinson, Brentano. $1.50. 


Brief outlines of twelve of the stories, in big 
print and with colored pictures, 


Rowena Tales Told to Tiny Tots. 
By Anita D. Rosecrans. Crowell. 50 cts. 
net. 


Among the holiday books even the youngest 
must be catered to, and the “‘ Twilight Tales”’ 
in this small collection contain new versions 
of old favorites, and new versions that will, 
perhaps, become favorites in time. 


e—Rhymes of Real Children. By Betty 
- Sean” ees Duffield & Co. 


A book of verses for juvenile readers, with 
large colored pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
No more attractive ‘‘juvenile” has appeared 
this year. 


Seton—Two Little Savages. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Doubleday. $1.75 
net. 


A book of woodcraft for boys, in the form of a 
story relating the adventures of two lads who 
lived as Indians. The tale gives an oppor- 
tunity for teaching practical lessons about 
camping out, the uses of plants, the makin 
of traps, etc. The book has three hundre 
illustrations by Mr. Seton himself, mostly 
marginal drawings. 


Singleton—The Golden Rod F. Book. By 
Esther Singleton. Dodd. $1.60 net. 


A collection of fairy stories brought together 
from the literature and folk-lore of man 
nations. It is illustrated by elaborate full: 
page pictures and — decorations, in 
color, by CharleS Buckles Falls. The title 
appears to be taken from the prominence of 
the goldenrod in these designs. 


Smith—The Stories of Peter and Ellen. By 
Gertrude Smith. Harper. $1.30 net. 


The hero and heroine of this little book seem 
to be created especially for little readers about 
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their own ages—six and four. The print is in 
large type and the illustrations in color. The 
text contains a healthy spirit. 


Smith-Green—The Book of the Child, Draw- 
ings in color by Jessie Wilcox Smith and 
Elisabeth Shippen . Text by 
Mabel Humphrey. Stokes. $2.00. 


A gorgeous and beautiful book that will win 
the heart of the adult as well as of the child. 
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Tappan—The Christ Story. By Eva March 
Tappan. Houghton. $1.50 net. 


The life of Jesus Christ related for children 
in language which, while easily understood, is 
not below the dignity of the theme. 


U; The Golliwogg’s Circus. Pictured by 
ig om K. Upton. Verses by Bertha 
Upton. Longmans. $1.50 net. 


This is the ninth book in which Golliwogg has 
been pictured as a hero. The thirty-one 
pec plates, with accompanying verses, 
describe a circus in which youngsters will 
delight. 


Vaile—The Truth About Santa Claus. By 
Charlotte M. Vaile. Crowell. 40 cts. 
net. 


The truth really is that in these days of 
automobiles, the genial white-bearded Santa 
Claus has disappeared. This little book deals 
with the spirit of the Yuletide, which, working 
from heart to heart, prompts most ple to 
do good. The incidents are too diffuse to 
leave lasting impressions; it is the story of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol” t that is 
more successful, since there one finds both the 
story and the spirit. 


White—The Book of Children’s Parties. By 
Mary and Sara White. Century Co. 
$1.00 net. 


What did you do at the party? Perhaps you 
Pons “Christmas Candles” or “Christmas 

tockings’’ ; —. if it were nutting time, 

ou played “‘ Hunting the Squirrel.” Here isa 
ittle book pees many valuable hints for 
parties during all seasons of the year. It even 
— suitable favors and menus. -The 
authors are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
play instinct in children. 


Winnington—The “ Outlook ” F; 
Little People. By Laura 
Outlook Co. $1.20 net. 


A gift-book for children, containing twenty- 
eight fairy tales selected from Grimm, Ander- 
sen, and less-known writers. Each story is 
accompanied by at least one original illustra- 
tion by J. Conacher. 


Wright—Aunt ag 's Will. By Mabel Os- 
good Wright. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A tale for young le, narrating the unex- 
suaniontie. ot a New England girl 
tt to New York. There is also a subor- 

dinate detective interest, 


y Book for 
innington. 
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ESSAYS 


Cabell—The Thoughtless ee of Carisa- 
bel. By Isa Careiaion bell. Holt. 


$1.25. 
The ps, it may be, are thoughtless, yet 
they are uncommonly entertaining. Of 
course they are only newspaper copy but they 
are shrewd, and humorous, and unfailingly 
good-tempered. 


Crothers—The Gentle Reader. By Samuel 
McCord Crothers. Houghton. $1.50. 


Here is a collection of readable but unremark- 
able essays somewhat after the manner of the 
“Country Parson.” We like them because of 
their gentle “fooling,”’ their air of repose and 
generous allusion to all books and unquoted 
quotations. 


Foulke—Protean Papers. By William Dud- 
ley Foulke. Putnam. $1.00 net. 


By his trenchant observations on book-review- 
ers, Mr. Foulke may think to frighten us from 
passing an opinion on his book. Yet he shall 
not deter us from enjoying the versatility and 
genial cynicism of a man of the world as those 
qualities appear on his pages. Like Scotch 
haggis the book is “‘a fine mass of confused 
eating.” 


French—My Old Maid’s Corner. By Lillie 
Hamilton French. Century Co. $1.00. 


A graceful little series of essays, treating of the 
advantages and ameliorations of spinsterhood. 
There are many things to say in praise of this 
indispensable type of womanhood, in her more 
mellow and beneficent phases, and Miss 
French has said them agreeably and well. The 
“old maid’’ herein celebrated is a New Yorker 
of to-day, and the sketches form a story, in 
delicate outline, of her life, her home, and 
friends. 


Joline—The Diversions of a Book-Lover. By 
Adrian H. Joline. Harper. $3.00. 


A volume of causeries on such literary topics 
as naturally lend themselves to a gossipy treat- 
ment. Among them are the practice of 
grangerizing, the interest of old magazines, 
county histories, privately printed books, in- 
dexes, and other subjects of interest primarily 
to book collectors and secondarily to authors 
and readers. The writer’s own reflections are 
thickly studded with anecdotes and reminis- 
cences. 


Norris—The Responsibilities of the Novelist. 
By gf we orris. Doubleday, Page & 
1.25. 


Mr. Norris was very serious, very ‘‘up-to-date,” 
and not in the least ambiguous in these essays 
on the art and the trade of novel-writing and 
a variety of allied topics. He made, however, 
no effort to cultivate the essay as a literary 
form and the preeminent value of these papers 
lies in their being the sincere expression of a 
ae bw successful bhgacor s a. 

any of the essays origin appeared in THE 
Critic and will not need recalling to its 


readers. The book contains a complete bibli- 
ography of Mr. Norris’s works. Bh. 


Watterson—The Compromises of Life. 
raat Watterson. Fox, Duffield, & kf 
1.50. 


Any one might be glad to possess these writ- 
Pow of Colonel Wethense in book form. 
Their style is journalistic but of a high news- 
Lr se style; strong, condensed, fervent. Be- 
: es these rel ce of a man “— for 
‘orty years ayed an important réle in 
the 7 splitical hiniors of the halted The 
volume contains Colonel Watterson’s most 
important lectures and addresses and his 
strictures on the ‘smart set.” 


FICTION 


Barr—Over the Border. By Robert Barr. 
Stokes. $1.50 net. 
Mr. Barr has a facile pen and a fertile brain 
but not always that sine qua non of a romancer 
—the art of making the impossible seem 
probable. The tale recounts the adversities 
of a daughter of the Earl of Strafford; and 
adventures she has galore, following thick and 
fast on each other, ending, as they should, 
in the arms of the Scottish borderer, with 
whom most of them are connected. There 
are some grammatical slips: “rise” for “rises” 
peal Bs 84; “whom” for “who” on page r10; 
and the curious mistake of “‘metalled"” for 
“mettled” on page 189. 


oe Congressman’s Wife. By John 
a Barry. Smart Set Publishing) Co. 
1.50. 


The author of “‘The Congressman’s Wife” 
tells us in the preface that his.aim has not been 
primarily to depict conditions in American 
politics; that he has “merely used a familiar 
condition for the purpose of tracing some of its 

urely social and human complications.” 
This is surely the right way to go about a piece 
of fiction, and throughout the the 
reader is thankfully aware that the inery 
of politics is used only when it is the motive 
power of actions or emotions. 


Benson—The Relentless City. By E. F. Ben- 
son. Harper. $1.50. 

Mr. Benson’s a of work and his moral 
standards are by this time generally known. 
His handicraft is admirable rather than his 
ideals. In this story we have high society of 
New York and London, together with their 
country places. Mr. Benson handles Ameri- 
can society without knowing enough about it. 
His style is light and clever. Most of his 
characters are vulgar. 


Brown—On the We-a Trail. A Story of the 
Great Wilderness. By Caroline Brown. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Whoso has a taste for ‘Indian stories,” of 


French guides and tra; , of Jesuit priests 
and scalping, of hacditipa th the farce | and 
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elemental hates and loves of frontier folk, 
would best read this tale of earlier and heroic 
He will get his money’s worth of atroc- 
S, raptures and des- 
a modicum of poetic 


days. 
ities, marvellous esca) 
pairs, topped off wit 
justice, 


Bonner—To-morrow’s Tangle. By Jeraldine 
Bonner. Harper. $1.25. 

“To-morrow’s Tangle’’ opens with an extra- 
ordinarily strong Prologue, in which the 
writer's dramatic instinct and descriptive 
talent are at their best. It takes us back to 
the early fifties, first to the grim Utah desert, 
where a double tragedy is enacted, then to the 
Sierra foothills, where another double tragedy 
ends in an idyll. The forsaking by a Mormon 
emigrant of his first wife and their child is 
the base of the plot, which develops in San 
Francisco in the seventies, and if it gives rise 
to meladramatic scenes we remember those 
were melodramatic times when truth was truly 
stranger than fiction. Of the characters, that 
of the Bonanza millionaire is the most forceful; 
the others are all sufficiently discriminated and 
more orlessinteresting. But that which holds 
us and to which we return is the Prologue. To 
have kept the whole book up to its level would 
have been to produce a masterpiece. 


Brown—Judgment. By Alice Brown. Har- 

per. $1.25. 

This “long short-story” must come as a disa 
ointment to admirers of Miss Brown’s work. 
t abounds in plot, sub-plots, intrigue, black- 

mail, cruelty, and misunderstanding and the 

climax is a fire. The far from subtle charac- 
ters are familiar as stage types, particularly 
the relentlessly just father, who is at last 
brought to a realization of his shortcomings. 

Indeed, the story suggests the outline of the 

conventional drama far more than it does life. 


Burnham—Jewel. By Clara Louise Burn- 
ham, oughton. $1.50. 

Jewel, aged eight, was so glib a disciple of a 
modern “healing’’ cult that she succeeded in 
reforming a circle of relatives and step-rela- 
tives, regenerating their servants and curing 
the distempers of their domestic animals. As 
fiction, it is, of course, an extremely false little 
story. Asa tract, it ought to be of good ser- 
vice to the cult in whose behalf it is written. 


Colton—Tioba. By Arthur Colton. Holt & 
Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Colton displays a considerable versatilit 
in these eleven short stories, in each of which 
he has presented some out of the way fragment 
of life with faithfulness and power. The work 
is free from the woodenness and convention- 
ality of the average short story and the style 
has a discreet simplicity which is never crude. 
““Tioba” is a story which most writers would 
have made melodramatic, whereas Mr. Colton 
adroitly withdraws and permits his story to 
speak for itself. ‘‘The Enemies,” in its un- 
pretentious way, isa model. ‘‘Conlon”’ is an- 
other excellent story in which the sentimental 
treatment has been successfully avoided. Mr. 
Colton has the artist’s instinct. ~ 


' Eyre—The 
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Cotes—The Pool in the Desert. By Mrs. 
Edward Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Mrs. Cotes’s tales are generally bright and 

readable. These four are particularly so, pre- 

senting the interesting view of the clever 
woman of the world who has caught the man- 
ner of her evident model, Kipling. Mrs. 

Cotes knows India well,—to be more definite, 

the ways and doings of the Anglo-Indian 

Colony. She gives us the throb of life as it is 

—in English society—in that eastern, anomal- 

ous empire; and, incidentally, picturesque 

and sometimes brilliant descriptions of the 
country itself. There is a notable one of the 

Taj in “ A Mother in India,” the best and most 

convincing of the four tales. The first, that 

names the book, is the shortest and slightest, 
but not the least vivid. The concluding story, 
with its dramatic—almost melodramatic— 
plot, its realistic picture of the little English 
world at Simla, and its love-tale running like 

a golden thread through it, we have read be- 

fore in an English Christmas number, but 

were glad to meet it again. 


Curtis—The Strange Adventures of Mr. Mid- 
dleton. By Wardon Allan Curtis. Stone. 
$1.00. 

Mr. Wardon Allan Curtis comes to us from 

Chicago with an offering of breezy stories, art- 

Pr 5 cast in the form of the inexhaustible 

“Thousand and One Nights.” The tales have 

ingenious and amazing plots; they are novel 

and are written with swiftness and relish, as if 
the author enjoyed himself in the writing. 

Often the reader is tripped by a sudden ludi- 

crous invention into the tribute ofalaugh. It 

is a pity that with so many amusing qualities 
the author had not the good taste to exclude 
an unpardonable commonness from some of 

the stories, and that he had apparently not a 

great deal of time to spend on his English. 


Doyle—Works of Arthur Conan Doyle. Au- 

thor’s edition. Appleton. Subscription. 
Of this handsome edition of Sir A. C. Doyle’s 
writings two volumes have prowed. “The 
White Company” and “The Hound of the 
Baskervilles.”” The former has a portrait of 
the author; the latter a frontispiece repre- 
senting Dr. Watson hiding in the hut on the 
moor. The edition is limited to one thousand 
sets. 


Trifler. By Archibald Eyre. 
Smart Set Co. $1.50. 

A “love comedy” written in the first person. 
The hero’s brother is an English Cabinet 
Minister, and part of the story has an election 
campaign for its background. The complica- 
tions of the tale arise from the attempt to 
regain a packet of love-letters which were 
written by this politician’s wife before her 
marriage, and which are in danger of being 
used against her for purposes of revenge. 


Field—The a of Ballinger. By Roswell 
Field. Revell. $1.25. 


A New England tale, which has for its leading 
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character a ap eps old book-lover so ab- 
sorbed 7 his ruling passion that he neglects 
for it material ambitions. His devoted 
wife also comes prominently into the story, as 
well as the little daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant whom thc bibliophile inspires with his 
own love of letters. The frontispiece portrait 
of the old bibliophile is most attractive. 


Fielding—The Works of Henry Fielding. 
Edited by Gustavus Howard Maynadier, 
Ph.D. Crowell. $12.00 the set. : 

A series comprising in twelve volumes the 

whole of Fielding’s novels and the best of his 

dramas and miscellaneous writings. The 
editor, who is connected with the Department 
of English at Harvard, contributes an his- 
torical and critical introduction to each book. 

A photogravure frontispiece is also prefixed in 

each case. 


Ford—A Checked Love Affair and The Cortel- 
oe Feud. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
odd. $2.00. 
Two short stories, handsomely reprinted to- 
) ead in one volume, with Layee. gern by 
arrison Fisher and cover and marginal 
decorations by George Wharton Edwards. 


Gray—Gallops 2. By David Gray. Century 
Co. $1.25. ; 
A collection of short stories, whose t may 


be recognized from their titles, ‘Her First 
Horse Show,” ‘‘Isabella,’’ ‘*Crowninshield’s 
Brush,” “‘Ting-a-ling,” ‘The Braybrooke 


Baby’s Godmother,” “The Echo Hunt,” and 
“The Reggie Livingstones’ Country Life.” 


Hall—The Pine Grove House. By Ruth Hall. 
Houghton. $1.50. 

A realistic little tale, told in quiet and easy 
style, with a plot and definite characters. The 
chief interest is the rescue from vulgar sur- 
roundings of the heroine, in spite of herself, by 
the hero. There are minor groups, some more 
or less nice, some more or less horrid, none 
very exciting, but all true enough to life. 


Harland—The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. By 
Henry Harland. Lane. 


A new edition of this popular novel with 
ew full-page illustrations by G. C. Wilms- 
‘urst. 


Harrison—The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch. By 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. Appleton. $1.25. 


‘This pathetic story is now republished with 


the added interest of having been dramatized 
since its first appearance. ; 


Herrick—Their Child. By Robert Herrick. 
Macmillan. 50 cts.’ 

An addition to the series of ‘‘ Little Novels by 

Favorite Authors.’’ The story itself is pre- 

faced by a portrait and a biographical sketch 

of Mr. Herrick. 


Hobson—In Old Alabama. Being the Chroni- 
cles of Miss Mouse, the Little Black Mer- 
= By Anne Hobson. Doubleday. 

1.50, ; 
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Miss Hobson paints the life-like pores of an 
old Alabama ne woman, with her vanity, 
her kindness mingled with innate sa x 
and garnished with folk-lore, superstitions, 
and much gossip. It is a work that, once 
getting, one keeps. 


Hope—Works of Anthony Hope. Author's 
edition. Appleton. Dubecigtian 
This edition, which is limited to one thousand 
sets, contains so far, “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda”’ 
and ‘“‘Quisanté,” each in one volume. A 
photogravure illustration forms the frontis- 

piece to each book. 


Jacobs—Many Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. 
Stokes. $1.50. ‘ 

A new edition of the collection of sailor stories 

by which Mr. Jacobs made his tation. 

The illustrations, eight in color and thirty-two 

in black-and-white, are by E. W. Kemble. 


Howells—Letters Home. By William Dean 
Howells. Harper. $1.50. 


Mr. Howell’s humor is not mere decoration; it 
is part of the very fabric of his work. Perhaps 
no one sentence, or no one ietter.in the collec- 
tion telling his latest story, “ Letters Home,” 
would appeal to us as humorous, but the 
result of the whole is just that piquant enter- 
tainment that life itself affords to the appre- 
ciative onlooker. ‘‘There are some things so 
sacred that they make you sick,” writes one 
correspondent; but these things are not too 
sacred to be rare fun for the receivers of the 
letters, or for us who are privileged to read 
over their shoulders. The Beet that the story 
is told entirely in the letters has offered no 
difficulty to the delicate art of our cleverest 
author, who seems to enjoy letting his charac- 
ters give themselves away instead of analyzing 
them for us. The plot itself has considerable 
human interest, for no one can fail to be 
curious as to how and why the very good and 
shy young man came to be en to two 
girls at the same,time. The differing and 
sometimes opposite conclusions of two wit- 
nesses are the source of much of the entertain- 
ment in this up-to-date “ Ring and the Book.” 


Jessup—Little French ieces. Edited 
by Alexander Jessup. Translations by 
George Burnham Ives. 1. Prosper 


Mérimée; 2. Gustave Flaubert; 3. 
Théophile Gautier; 4. Honoré de Balzac; 
5. Alphonse Daudet.; 6. Guy de Mau- 
passant. Putnam. $1.25. 
Bound in flexible leather this cdllection of 
stories will be suitable for a gift. The selec- 
tion has been unerringly e. The stories 
dre immortal. The introductions are by first 
critics: Brunetiére, Marzials, Arthur Symons. 


Kempster—The Mark. By Aguila Kempster. 
ae PS oe $r.50. fee: 
A novel of India, with m ic, hill- 


, Magi 
fighting, and Oriental adventure generally, in 
which an American physician takes oan im: 


portant part, 
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Laughlin—-Miladi. By Clara E. Laughlin. 
Revell. $1.20 net. 

A book for young women, discussing in 
pleasant conversational fashion the problems 
of housekeeping, shopping, domestic services, 
reading, marriage, etc., ina thoroughly practi- 
cal yet idealistic spirit. It recognizes the 
changes brought about by modern progress, 
but its summing-up is not on the whole 
friendly to “the new woman.” 


Long—Madame Butterfly. By John Luther © 


Long. Century Co. $1.80 net. 

Anew “ Japanese*’ edition of Mr. Long’s story, 
rinted by the DeVinne Press on heavy paper. 
ts special features are a cover ~— by 

Genjiro Yeto and sixteen photographic illustra- 

tions by Mr. C. Yarnall Abbott, who posed a 

number of Japanese subjects for the pu : 

The author prefixes to this edition a ‘‘ prelude”’ 

in which he partly answers and partly evades 

the request of his publishers to tell something 
of the history of the book itself. 


Long—Sixty Jane. By John Luther Long. 
Century Co. $1.25. 
The original humor and the irresistible Penn- 
sylvania Dutch dialect in such a story as ‘‘ The 
Strike on the Schlafeplatz Railroad” make it 
distinctly worth reading. As much cannot be 
said for all the stories in this collection of Mr. 
Long’s. Where there is most of sentiment 
and of fancy his staccato, elliptical style seems 
least appropriate. ‘‘Sixty Jane,” though to a 


certain extent a touching story, fails o being 


perfectly real. ‘‘The Lady and Her Soul 
perhaps shows Mr. Long at his worst. 


Loomis—Cheerful Americans. By Charles 
Battell Loomis. Holt. $1.25. 
There is enough truth in these little burlesques 
of Mr. Loomis’s to commend them to one who 
notes Americanisms with sympathetic humor. 
The types he has rather delicately caricatured 
may not new—humorous fiction has 
abounded in timid suburbanites and rampant 
tourists—but Mr. Loomis’s whimsicalities are 
told with a discretion and good taste that are 
an agreeable substitute for novelty. 


McCarthy—The Proud Prince. By Justin 

Huntly McCarthy. Russell. $1.50. 
A novel of the Court of Syracuse in the days 
of Robert of Sicily, telling how, though first 
known as Robert the Bad, he won the title of 
Robert the Righteous, and how Perpetua, 
daughter of Theron the executioner, became 
his Queen. Mr. McCarthy has founded his 
novel on the play he made for Mr. Sothern, 
which is reviewed on another page of this 
number of THE Critic. 


Meade—A Gay Charmer. By Laura T. 
Meade. Lippincott. $1.50. 

A story for girls, concerned with the joys and 

sorrows of two girls living in an English vil- 

lage. There is a considerable didactic. ele- 

ment, but it is not obtrusive. 
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Mitchell—Little Stories. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
Century. $1.00. 

Some of these stories are ey little, but 

most of them instinct with some large ethical 

idea. The variety is considerable, but the 

artistic skill is sustained in all. 


Osbourne—Love, the Fiddler. By Lloyd Os- 

bourne. McClure. $1.50. . 
If stories of lovers and love-making must be 
produced in definite bulk, to meet a definite 
romantic hunger, then Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s 
short stories may serve a purpose. They are 
fiction, however, of an extremely feeble sort. 
A sense of humor and the gift we call good 
taste would have prevented Mr. Osbourne 
from writing the first story in the book, ‘“‘ The 
Chief Engineer,’ which, as it stands, is un- 
fortunately an example of almost everything 
a short story ought not to be. 


Page—Two Prisoners. By Thomas Nelson 
- Page. Russell. $1.00. 

A book rewritten from a short story published 

some years ago. A great deal of “Christmas 

sentiment’’ has been extorted, immemorially, 

by writers of much less ability than Mr. Page, 

from situations not differing ae, from 

this story of a crippled child, a dog and a 

mocking bird. «hwo Prisoners”’ 

vival of an outgrown school. 


is a sur- 


Peattie—The Edge of Things. By Elia W. 
Peattie. Revell. $1.50. 

In going to the far West, the “edge of things,” 
oung Dilling Brown found in the adobe 
ouse where he lived alone and herded sheep, 

some interesting traces of a young woman 

who had previously lived there with her 
brother. That is the romance, and it is not 

a hackneyed or perfunctory one. They are 

fresh, convincing pictures of Western life that 

Mrs. Peattie has scattered through her story, 

and they are genuine characters that she has 

indicated with such delicate skill. 


Poe—The Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 
' Edited by Sherwin Cody. McClurg. 
$1.00 net. 
The editor’s principle of selection has been to 
include all the stories which are especially 
worth preservation, with the addition of a few 
others which have been inserted to round out 
the variety of which Poe himself made such a 
point. e text is based on that of the Vir- 
ginia edition, but Mr. Cody has attempted to 
retain Poe’s own punctuation, capitalization, 
etc. In an Introduction he discusses Poe’s 
work on the artistic and ethical sides. 


Potter—The Castle of Twilight. By Margaret 
Horton Potter. McClurg. $1.50. 
“Wistfully I deliver up to you my simple 
story, knowing that the first suggestion of 
‘historical novel’ will bring before you an 
image of dreary woodenness and unceasing 
carnage,’ remarks Miss Potter, in the fore- 
word to her new novel. On the contrary, this 
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low-keyed romance of fourteenth century 
Brittany tells of a group of by no means mili- 
tant or sanguinary folk, afflicted by unhappy 
loves and oppressed by a generally murky 
atmosphere. Miss Potter has, however, a 
pronounced gift of narrative and her story will, 
in spite of its melancholy, be found readable. 


Quiller-Couch—Hetty Wesley. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. Macmillan. $1.50. 
The name of the book gives the key to it, for it 
is about the Wesleys and the early Wesleyan 
movement, before any- separation from the 
Anglican Church was thought of by the 
Methodist. The literary quality of these 
pages is good, as any one might expect from 

this accomplished author. 


Rice—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
—Lovey Mary. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
Century Co. $2.00 each. 

A handsome “holiday edition” of these two 

popular stories, each in one volume. A not- 

able feature is the pictures by Mrs. Florence 

Scovel Shinn, half in black-and-white and half 

in color. The publishers announce that this 

special edition is issued to celebrate the sale of 

a round half-million of the “Mrs. Wiggs” 

books. 


Sangster—Eleanor Lee. By Margaret Sang- 
ster. Revell. $1.50. 

The old story of a woman’s trials in reforming 

the man she hasmarried. It is sad reading, 

but wholesome for many. The author has a 

sane judgment of human character, and is not 

misled by false theories of art for art’s sake. 


Seawell—The Fortunes of Fifi. By Molly 

Elliot Seawell. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 
Another Napoleonic remance, dealing with the 
adventures of an actress who was cousin to a 
Pope and winner of a hundred thousand franc 
lottery prize. The story is not one to be 
judged by any standards of realism or histori- 
cal plausibility, but it is told with an engaging, 
light-comedy air and it has in Napoleon a 
perenially absorbing character. The story is 
so unintermittently lively and full of action 
that it suggests having been designed for the 
stage. 


Smedley—An April Princess. By Constance 

Smedley. odd. $1.50. 
Taken serially, the chapters in the very frothy 
and superficially romantic life of the ‘ April 
Princess’”’ might: supply their moments of 
diversion. The dialogue is never dull and 
there are genuine touches both of sentiment 
and of satire. 


Smith—Colonel Carter’s Christmas. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Scribner. $1.50. 

In the previous chronicles of Colonel Carter no 

mention was made of a certain important 

festival held by the Colonel in Bedford Place 

during his impecunious days in New York. 

This omission is now supplied. One of the 


guests at this Christmas celebration was none 
other than Colonel Carter’s enemy, Mr. P. A. 
Klutchem, who had poured score upon the 
Cartersville and Warrentown Air Line Rail- 
road. 


Smollett—The Works of Tobias Smollett, 
Edited by Gustavus Howard Maynadier, 
Ph.D. Crowell. $12.00 the set. 

This edition is similar, in size, style of printing, 

and illustration, etc., to that of Fielding 

simultaneously issued by the same publisher. 


Thurston—On the Road‘to Arcady. By 
Mabel Nelson Thurston. Revell. $1.50. 
A Washington story, of the not unpleasantly 
fantastic and romantic order, showing more 
appreciation of landscape t of character. 
he decorations and illustrations are unusually 
good and will call attention to the book as a 
“holiday” attraction. 


Turgénieff—The Novels and Stories of Ivén 
Turgénieff. a translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. Scrib- 
ner. $2.00 net. Subscription only. 

This “International Edition” of Turgénieff, 

amg from new plates by De Vinne, is to 

complete in fifteen octavo volumes. The 
volumes already issued are: (x and 2) “Me- 

moirs of a Sportsman,” (3) “Rudin” and “A 

King Lear of the Steppes,’ and (4) ‘‘A Noble- 

man’s Nest.” Mr. Henry James writes a 

general critical Introduction (with personal 

reminiscences) on Turgénieff, and the trans- 
lator contributes a Preface to each volume. 

Other notable features in the production of 

this handsome library set are the photogravure 

frontispieces on Japan paper, the binding in 
seal-brown sateen, and the author’s initials in 
water-mark on every page. 


Warren-Brady—Tittlebat Titmouse. By Sam- 
uel Warren and Cyrus Townsend Seay. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 


More than sixty years ago Dr. Samuel Warren 
wrote ‘Ten Thousand a Year,” a book which 
was not only highly praised by the critics, but 
had an enormous circulation. Though still 
sold and read, its length has made much 
against it. Mr. Brady, with the approval of 
the author’s son, the late Rev. br. E. W. 
Warren, has therefore cut out more than two 
thirds of it—including legal discussions and 
matter of local and transitory interest—and 
has published the abridgment under the new 
title, ‘‘Tittlebat Titmouse,” taken from the 
name of one of the leading characters in the 
tale. The present edition is illustrated b 

sixty-five original drawings by Will Crawford. 









Watanna—tThe Heart of Hyacinth. By Onoto 
Watanna. Harper. $2.00. 

An elaborately decorated volume, containing 

the story of a little orphaned English girl, 

brought up in jones. The story deals, 

lightly Pie prettily, and in an atmosphere 

interestingly charged with ‘local color,” with 
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the awakening of the “heart of Hyacinth” 
and of its ultimate possession by her half- 
English foster-brother. 


Weyman—The Long Night. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. Longmans. $1.50. 

We expect romance from Mr. Weyman, and he 
has not disappointed us. We have it here in 
the historic setting of old, prejudiced Geneva 
in the early days of Protestantism, before 
alchemy died its lingering death. The plot is 
somewhat complicated, but the only strain on 
the credulity is the incident—or rather some 
of the elaborations of the incident—of the 
phial with the elixir. However, that is a small 
matter in such a book. It is good story, told 
in Mr. Weyman’s accustomed spirited style. 


Wharton—Sanctuary. By Edith Wharton. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

The latest complete novel by this author, with 

illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. This 

book will be reviewed at length in a later num- 

ber of THE CRITIC. . 


White—An Ocean Mystery. By Caroline 
Earle White. Lippincott. $1.25. 

A romance of the coast, beginning near 

Dieppe and moving thence to Nice. There is 

mystery in it, and adventure, while, here and 

there it is brought into contact with French 

politics, 


Yechton—Honor D’Everel. 
Yechton. Dodd. $1.50. 


The canvas on which “ Honor D’Everel”’ is por- 
trayed is varied and interesting; the scene 
lies in the island of St. Croix, and the West 
Indian atmosphere, the old, impoverished 
family, its friends and darkey servants, are 
all well depicted. We think many an un- 
sophisticated maiden will be pleased to follow 
the fortunes and misfortunes of this one. 


By Barbara 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS, ETC. 


Bostock—The Training of Wild Animals. By 
Frank C. Bostock. Century Co. $1.00 
net. 


I found my visitor, a theological professor, 
standing up with this book in his hands. He 
did n’t sit down, but read on, standing. It 
was the end of the visit. He hurried out for 
the train with the remark, “I ’ll buy it and 
finish it when I get home.’’ A bad book to 
leave on the table if you want your visitors not 
to read. We have all seen Bostock’s show. 
His book is as good as his show. 


Brown—The Curious Book of Birds. By 
Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton. 
$1.10 net. 


There has been much scientific writing about 
birds, but the writer thinks it needs to be sup- 
plemcame by a collection of the old-time 
ancies about them. She has_ therefore 
brought together from the folklore of France, 
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Germany, Roumania and many other. coun- 
tries—even from as far as Samoa and Malaysia 
—a number of quaint stories, which she has 
transcribed especially for the pleasure of 
American children. Of these twenty-nine 
stories, seven are reprinted from the Church- 
man and two from the Congregationalist. 


Calkins—Two Wilderness Voyagers. By 

Franklin Welles Calkins. Revell. $1.25. 
“A true (?) tale of Indian life.” A little girl 
and her brother, children of Fire Cloud, an 
Ogalala chief, escape from captivity among 
the Chippewas, and travel the wilderness of 
Minnesota back, eight hundred miles, to their 
home wigwam. They cross a_ wonderful 
country—overstocked with game,—escaping 
marvellously to the end of the trail. Young. 
readers will find it long and old to follow; 
grown-ups will find it rather juvenile and 
monotonously eventful. The little voyagers 
are real savage young redskins, however,—no 
half-breeds,—though they do talk (and it’s a 
pity for literary p ses) like a Latin prose 
translation. rt. Calkins knows the Indian; 
he can tell a good short story, but a book of 
them becomes too much of a chronicle. 


Harrison—The Book of the Honey Bee, By 
Charles Harrison. Lane. $1.00. 

This is number XIV. in the ‘“ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening,’’ and practical it cer- 
tainly may be for the Englishman, but for the 
American bee-keeper it can hardly be more 
than interesting—interesting because of the 
exceptionally clear photogravures, and be- 
cause of the slow, primitive way the English 
cottager has of doing things. Think of an 
American with his bees in a skep! He would 
hive them in a hollow tree first. For use over 
here the book cannot be compared with our 
“A BC of Bee Culture.” 


Hyde—With the Birds. By Caroline Eliza 
tray Pi eighty-two years. Broadway 


Here are thirty-one pages of pure gold. Not 
since the day of ‘“‘The Compleat Angler” has 
such delightful natural history as this ap- 

ared. It is a real addition to our slender 

ysiologus literature, sweet, simple, and as 
refreshing as ‘“Thetbaldus.” “Adam must 
have been endowed with a most gifted mind to 
know what names to give to so t a variety 
and multitude of creatures. ow we find 
them ‘the birds’ named so appropriately. 
. . » Batscome from Sur. They are very 
black, mouse-like birds.”’ ‘The owl comes 
from Jericho. There many large broods must 
be brought forth to judge by the quantity of 
them with us,” etc. A book to keep! 


Jefferies—An English Village. By Richard 


Jefferies. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
It is quite worth while to have waited for this 
charming American edition of Jefferies’s ‘‘ Wild 
Life in a Southern County.” Jefferies is the 
Burroughs of England, and not without honor 
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in his own country, but little enough known 
among us.. Here is perhaps the best of his 
nature-books, illustrated with many of Clif- 
ton Johnson’s photograph-pictures of Wilt- 
shire—almost as good as a walk through the 
old village with Jefferies at your side. 


London—The Call of the Wild. By Jack 
London. Macmillan. $1.50. 

This is not a nature-book, but a strong, vital 
tale of a splendid sled-dog in the Klondike. 
There is nature in it, however, human, brute, 
rimeval earth nature that reddens one’s 
lood as he reads. If Kipling had written a 
third “Jungle Book,” it might have been 
“The Call of the Wild.’”’ Indeed, it is the 
story of Mowglie and the Pack reversed. 
“Buck”’ hears the call of the wild; Mowglie 


*feels the spring running; and both obey. 


Buck will live long among the dogs of litera- 
ture, if, indeed, he does not ‘“‘lead the team.” 
There are some fine pictures in color by C. L. 
Bull and others. 


Long—Following the Deer. By Wm. J. 
Long. Ginn. $1.00. 

Mr. Long turns his books as a merchant his 
capital. Every little while they are worked 
over, given a new title and cover, and sent off 
— “Following the Deer,’ is out of 
Ag ets of the Woods.” The author has 
taken no liberties with fact in this volume, he 
assures us, except to make up the big buck 
out of several deer. The plot of the story 
necessitates this. Besides the tale there is 
more or less of woodcraft, nature-talk, and 
humane teaching in the book, along with an 
abundance of pictures—so many that the 
pages are blotted with them. As a story this 
1s too much of a nature-book; and as a nature- 
book, too much of a story. Mr. Long ought 
frankly to turn story-writer. 


Simson—Garden Mosaics. By Alfred Simson. 
Appleton. $1.00 net. 


“I propose in this chronicle to record whatever. 
comes into my head on any subject,” says the * 


author—a common enough method with 
modern book-makers, but not often so boldl 
confessed. It is a smart, condescending vol- 
ume, with many interesting, suggestive things 
about growing flowers, and many things not 
interesting about religion and things in 
general. 


Torrey—The Clerk of the Woods. By Brad- 
ford Torrey. Houghton. $1.10 net. 


Frank, sincere, and breezy—as bright and 
happy throughout as a fresh October day. No 
catalogue, no diary, no almanac here, at all— 
simply a series of short, brittle out-of-door 
papers written all in the sunshine of the round 

ear. It is very human for a nature-book; 

ut the human nature in ‘The Clerk of the 
Woods"’ is of a most delightful kind. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Gillespy— The Eastward Rood. By Jeannette _ 


vy - 
ss Gillespy. James Pott &Co. $1.00. ~ 


There is something in the tuneful melancholy 
of the verses in this little volume that makes 
a very sensible ap to the reader; andtheir 
very melancholy something of basic hope, — 
something that co ds to the line in ~ 
Keats’s sonnet, still singing its way in our ~ 
memories, i 


“ Aye, on the shores of darkness there is light.” 


Miss Gillespy—in her poems at least-——has a 
heart to try conclusions with Fate. She will 
face unflinchingly whatever sequel the full joy 
of living may hold in store, as appears in 
“ Aftermath.’ , 


“The flower falls. My heart, bereft, 
Goes softly down the darkening ways. 
Thank God that still the thorn is left 
As earnest of our rose-red days.” 


Huckel—Wagner’s “ Parsifal.’? As retold 
Oliver Huckel. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 75 cts. net. 
The Oxford and Berlin scholar who; after two 
seasons of Bayreuth exposition of his theme, 
and much pape study, has cast this 
crowning piece of Wagnerian opera into blank 
verse, has done most acceptable service to 
English readers. The rendering, as the 
author premises, is not so much a translation 
as a ‘“‘transfusion of the spirit” of the original. 
Mr. Huckel has provided much interesting 
collateral matter in his ‘‘ Foreword”; and he 
has made the following very apt characteriza- 
tion of the position which the drama of 
“ Parsifal’’ occupies in its own special field: 
“The drama suggests the early miracle and 
mystery plays of the Christian Church; but 
more nearly, perhaps, it reminds one of those 
great religious dramas, scenic and musical, 
which were given at night at Eleusis, near 
Athens, in the Temple of the Mysteries, before 
the initiated ones among the Greeks, in the 
days of Pericles and Plato.” Mr. Huckel 
frankly admits that he has cast this “retold” 
legend in the “form made classic in Tenny- 
son’s ‘Idylls of the King.’’”’ The results are, 
in the main, gratifying. Special t i 
in black and red, with other tasteful embellish- 
— increase the attractiveness of the 
work. 


Monroe—The Passing Show. By Harriet 
Monroe. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 
net. : 

Five ‘‘ modern pla ” in verse, entitled, “The 

Thunderstorm,” ‘“At the Goal,” “After All,” 

“A Modern Minuet,” and “It Passes By.” 

They are evidently written with a Posies: 

rather than a dramatic purpose; two of them 

are complete in ten pages each. 
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WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? | 
clean, both in and out. We cannot un e 
take the former task—that lies with you 
—but the latter we can aid with HAN 
SAPOLIO. It costs but a trifle—its use 
a fine habit. 








THE PORES are the safety-valves of t 
body. If they be kept in perfect order 
constant and intelligent bathing, a very gen 
eral source of danger from disease 1s avoided: 
HAND SAPOLIO is unequalled as a gentle, 


efficacious pore-opener. 








HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the | 
surface, nor does it go down into the pores: 


and dissolve their necessary oils. It opens. 
the pores, liberates their activities, but works 
no chemical change in those delicate juices J 
that go to make up the charm and cual 


of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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Made up of his most distinguished and most popular drawings of 
the year and containing a larger number of cartoons than usual. 
Uniform with previous volumes, $4.20 met (expressage ext 


Limited edition, 2 250 sig ned copies, with artist’ s 5 proof in ph otogravur Sea ) net 


By F. HOPRKINSON SMITH 
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Ilbustrated in color by F. C. YOHN, $1.50 
Limited Edition (500 copies) numbered, signed, bound in parchment, $5.00 net. 


Edition 
50,000 
Copies 
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Ideal 
Holiday 
Gift 
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NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES 





BY 
SEORGE F. HOAR 


Autobiography of 
yeventy Years 


In two volumes, with portrait, 
$7.50 net ( postage additional) 








Not only for its political importance, . 


but for the unusual personal, social, 
and literary interest of the reminiscences it 
brings together, Senator Hoar’s autobiog- 
raphy will be the most notable contribution 
of the year to memoir-literature. It would 
be impossible to find another man in the 
country who has known more of the impor- 
tant men and measures of his time than 
Mr. Hoar ; and the charm and piquancy of 
his style, with its range from the eloquent 
discussion of his political principles to the 
humor of his anecdotes, are as*remarkable 
ashis experiences, The book is refreshingly 
frank and full of character and individual- 
‘ity—a record of opinions as well as events. 


JOHN B, GORDON 








Reminiscences of 
the Civil War 


In one volume, with three portraits, 
$3.00 net ( postage 23 cents) 








“ALTOGETHER THE MOST REMARK- 
ABLE WAR BOOK YET PRODUCED.” 


— Savannah (Ga.). Morning News, 


From the New York MAIL AND EXPRESS: 


**He writes as an American for Americans, 
North and South; he notes the underlying feel- 
ings of brotherhood, which grew in strength in 
the combatants as the war progressed ; he is as 
anxious. to remember and celebrate Northern 
valor and chivalry as those of the South. In- 
deed, his book is a good example of the very 
fairness, the very freedom from bias which he 
Seem first among the attributes which the 
uture historian of the irrepressible conflict must 





THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE 
By FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY 


Two volumes, with photogravure portraits and plans, $8.00 met. 


This soldier’s life story, told by himself, is not only a work of much historic value, but a stirring tale 


as well, a piece of martial autobiography of very genuine interest. 


Includes accounts of Burmese War, 


the Crimean War, the Great Mutiny and the Relief of Lucknow, the Chinese War of 1860, the Expedi- 
tion to Canada during our Civil War, -the Riel Rebellion, the Ashantee War, etc. 





LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON 


Lifustrated. $2.50 net. 


(Postage 20 cents.) 


Printings: May 4, July 27, September 2, September 16, and October ro. 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 





EDITH SANCTUARY 

WH ARTON Deals with a psychological situation of a most interesting y and 
novel kind, arising from a See of heredity and covering two 
periods a generation apart. e whole is worked out with the subtle 
power which is characteristic of Mrs. Wharton’s best work. $1.50. 


ALICE DUER CALDERON’S PRISONER 
The adventures of a typically modern young lady who finds her- 
MIL LER self in a situation almost medieval, the scene shifting from South 
America to Newport. Contains also a novelette entitled ** Cyril 
Vane's Wife? 65-208 Pee ea NN GRE ay 1zmo, $1.50. 


FREDERICK Ghe VAGABOND 
“A strong, well-sustained novel, picturesque and strikingly 
PALMER dramatic.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 
This novel was si Aeiie BE successful and promised large popu- 
larity. Fourth Edition. . - . . : - 1.50. 


W.A. Ghe BLOOD LILIES 


FRASER The atmosphere of a strange and romantic land is everywhere 
felt as a quality of the story, which is dramatic and pathetic in a 
remarkable degree.  - x .* - Shee : $1.50. 


FRANK H. Ghe DAUGHTER of A MAGNATE 


The romance of that greatest of American ‘‘ interests,” the rail- 


SPEARMAN way, has never been depicted with the expertness, sympathy, and 


systematic elaborateness that distinguish Mr. Spearman’s new 
book. - - . - - - : - - . $1.50. 


F. HOPHINSON She UNDER DOG 


SMITH The great summer and fall success of this volume of stories makes 
any description of it unnecessary at this late day. It is destined 
to a long and prosperous career. Illustrated. - - $1.50. 


Ww. W. ODD CRAFT 


ACOBS Another volume of his inimitable tales descriptive of the sailor- 
P| man ashore. seenener Suereney, in the true spirit of the book, . 
by Will Owens. - oat oe eee 


A. T. QUILLER TWO SIDES of 7 THE FACE 


COUCH The success of ‘‘Q’s” brilliant novel of the spring, ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Harry Revel,’’ gives point, if such be necessary, to the 
announcement of a new volume of short stories. - - $1.50. 


CYRUS A DOCTOR of PHILOSOPHY 
TOWNSEND Making a completely new departure in Mr. Brady’s art as a 


novelist. 


BRADY ‘*His best novel. . oi: pera story of the present 
day.” —Philadelphia Ledger. - - : - I2mo, $1.25. 


RECENT FICTION OF VITALITY AND POWER 


THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON. By Frances Powe. - $1.50. 
THE SOUTHERNERS. By Cyrus TownsenD Brapy. - - - . 1.50. 
HORSES NINE. By Sewett Forp. Pah ed OR ee 1.25. 
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ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT .VOLUMES OF EX- 
PLORATION PUBLISHED ANYWHERE IN: MANY- YEARS 


CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET 


By SVEN HEDIN 


With 8& illustrations in color, 16 drawings by distinguished artists, 
400 photograpis and 4 maps. In two volumes, $10.50 net. 





~- AST winter the newspapers oi che world de- “ 
1, scribed Dr. Hedin’s return from his three SOME OF HIS EXPERIENCES 
years in Central Asia and made announce- - nei “at rn 
ment of his extraordinary experiences and dis- Siipehite < MA Bhnooerios af dhe de 
coveries, Since, he has received marked recogni- mains of cities dating from the Third 
‘ion from every geographical society of standing Century A.D., with translations of 
in Europe, including the unanimous award of Chinese MSS. there unearthed ; his 
‘he Victoria Medal of the Royal Geographical crossing of the mountains of Tibet with 
oe > : the largest and strongest caravan which 
Society of London. The Swedish Government has ever traversed that country ; his ex- 
1S making his atlas at its own expense. traordinary journey in disguise towards . 
This book is the first adequate description of Lhasa ; his discovery by Tibetan spies . 
his remarkable expedition and its accomplish- eager of his os paransioey-wagge oe 
ments, an expedition so rich in adventure, as one ois catia wah, eon, ae pag 
well as solid achievement, that he has been voyage in an English folding-boat over 
called, by the -London press, “the modern twelve Tibetan lakes. 
knight-errant of science.”’ 


THE UNITED STATES THE STORY OF THE 
IN OUR OWN TIME. - REVOLUTION 


A History f R truction to E ion, 
A HMO Geer et By HENRY CABOT LODGE 
By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS A new edition in one volume, with all the illus- 


One thousand pages, with nearly five hundred trations, 178 in number, of the original 
illustrations. Large 8vo, $5.00. two-volume edition. 8vo, $3.00. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 
President of Yale University 


$1.00 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 


The papers include: 1. Democracy in Theory and Practice. 2. The Conditions of 
Self-Government. 3. The Conception of Moral Freedom. 4. Civil Liberty and Re- 
ligious Toleration. 5. The Growth of Individualism. 6. The Limits of Individualism, 


VACATION DAYS IN Letters from the Mother of Stevenson 
GREECE FROM SARANAC TO 
By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON MARQUESAS 


Director of the American Archeological $2.00 net. 
Se. ‘hens 


hool of At: ‘ 
‘i : These letters were written. by Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. _8vo, $2.00 met. mother while she was abroad with him. Mrs. Stevenson was 
(Postage 20 cents.) —— a from ge ‘ag son coger aon of his 
Contents: Corfu—A Day in Ithaca—Delphi, the Sanctu = tonal aes hey i coe oop « cage a hate Ahi 
of Greece—Dodona—The Bicycle in fost a Atariante These Tetters cir Le x wt him. 
—tolia—Thermopyla—Thessaly—An Ascent of the E 
Highest Mountain in Greece—A Journey from Athens to 
Ene eee and Kitheron—Styx and Stymphalus By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
—An Unusual Approach to Epidauros—Messene and 
Sandy Pylos--A’ Pour in Sicily— Dalmatia. Tamo, $1.25 net. (Postage 8 cents.) 
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Articles of Special Note, Inter 
of Distinction for 1904. Illus 


THE WAR OF 1812. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. A 
series of articles of genuine and fascinating in- 
terest to every American, presenting accurate and 
vivid pictures of the stirring events of our last 
war with Great Britain. It is Captain Mahan’s 
most important work. Fully illustrated by weli- 
Known artists. 


EUROPEAN. POLITICAL PROBLEMS. By Frank A: 
Vanderlip, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Four strik- 
ing articles of especial importance to America on 
the questions of labor, socialism, suffrage, elec- 
tions, and religious troubles abroad. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs and 


drawings. 
MRS. GEORGE  BANCROFT’S 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. A 


most delightful and entertaining 

series of personal documents 

written during George Bancroft’s ministry to 
England, 1846-1850, reading like a drama—vivid, 
picturesque, and spontaneous. Illustrated by 
portraits from private collections in London. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S VIEW oF COURT LIFE IN 
1845. A charming view of social life in London 
by the two young daughters of Edward Everett 
when he was Minister to England. 


THE PARIS WORHINGMAN. § By Walter A. Wyckoff. 
The well-Known author of “The Workers,’’ who 
has been living with the workmen of Paris, 
depicts their life with characteristic sKill. 


FAMILY LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
An interesting view of Mr. Jefferson’s life at 
Monticello, of the political events of the time, and 
many domestic matters, especially the education 
of the statesman’s favorite grandson, Francis 


Eppes. : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send for Complete lllustrated Prospectus 
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esting Fiction, and Contdibutors: 
t-ations of Surpassing Beauty 


“CHE UNDERCURRENT,” A NOVEL. By Robert 
Grant. A strong, sympathetic love story, full of 
human nature, passion, and strife; a powerful 
presentation of the most apparent dangers in the 
social forces of the day. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


A SHORTER NOVEL. By Nelson Lloyd. ‘*The Soldier 
of the Valley”? tas the idyllic characteristics of 
the love stories that live always. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost. 


SHORT FICTION. Short stories scheduled for 

early publication are by George Buchanan /ife, 
Mrs. Wharton, Mary R. S. Andrews, 
John Fox, Jr., F. HopKinson Smith, 
jJ- B. Connolly, Arthur Cosslett 
Smith, Margaret Sherwood, Henry 
Cc. Rowland, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. The list of 
separate articles in course of preparation is long 
and is of varied, timely, and unusual interest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ART FEATURES. The 
most capable illustrators and the most perfect 
processes of reproduction in blacK and white 
and in colors will make these twelve numbers of 
Scribner’s surpassingly beautiful. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


will be the most beautiful and sumptuous maga- 
zine of the holidays. Unrivaled in the variety 
and interest of its literary contributions and gay 
and bright in colored illustrations, it will be a 
fitting issue with which to close Scribner’s most 
successful year. 


Scribner's Magazine is $3.00 a year, or 25 cents a 
copy. All newsdealers seli it, or it will be sent 
direct from the publishers. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send for Complete Illustrated Prospectus 
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LAM P 


New Series of The Book Buyer 


‘* As a review and record of current literature it is dignified, consis- 
tent and unaffected.” — Zown and Country, N. Y. 

“A magazine to which readers of periodicals may look forward 
with pleasure. The Rambler is full of notes of interest.” —Mi/waukee 
Sentinel. 

‘Will doubtless continue, under its new title, that unbroken tra- 
dition of breeding which has made it the best of its kind.’”’—Chicago 
Evening Fost. 4 

‘It is evident that The lamp will more than fill the place of its 
forerunner.”’—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 


The Lamp for December 


A NEW FEATURE 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By GEORGE BUCHANAN FIFE 
Author of the ‘‘Alicia"’ Stories 
With an illustration by Howard Chandler Christy 


THE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


REVIEWED BY 
ELISABETH LUTHER CARY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Ww. Cc. BROWNELL H. E, PARKHURST 
FREDERICK PALMER ELEANOR HOYT 
JOHN FINLEY AND OTHERS 
Cover in Three Colors 
The Christmas Lamp for 1903 will include every important feature 
that has gone to make its predecessor interesting and valuable from 
year to year. It will be the most exhaustive and accurate résumé of 
the holiday literature published. 
It will be the most beautiful as well as the most complete guide to’ 
the Christmas books, abundantly illustrated with the choicest pictures 
by the most popular artists, taken from the volumes reviewed. 


15 cents a Copy $/.50 a Year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
PEM ase NEW YORK Mcmuir 
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Attractive Holiday Books 





8vo, Cloth; $2.50 mez. 


$3.00 met. Postage 20 cents additional, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
3y THomas E, Watson, author of ** The Story of France,” ‘* Napoleon,” etc. One volume. Illustrated. 
Postage 17 cents additional. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL BrocRAPHy, By WILFRID MEYNELL. With forty illustrations, 8vo. Cloth, 





STATELY HOMES 
IN AMERICA 


FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT Day. By 
Harry W. DESMOND 


and HERBERT CROLY. By Anruve Sramcze. 


With 150 Full-page Illustrations. 


A magnificently illustrat- Cloth, $1.50, 
ed study of domestic archi- 
tecture in America that will 
appeal alike to the architect, 
the decorator and to stu- 
dents of American social 
life, Royal Octavo, Gilt 
top, $7.50 met, Postage ad- 
ditional, 


1.50. 


By Henry B. Boong. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


CHAMPLAIN 


THE FouNDER OF NEW 
France. By EDWIN ASA 
Dix. 


A new volume in the 
Historic Lives Series. Il- 
lustrated. ai2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00 met, Postage 10 cents 
additional. 


ramo, ° Clo’ iT. 50. 


CuiLps CARPENTER. 





RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


By Anna McCuure SHOLL. 


THE SILVER POPPY 


I2mo. 


FOUR-IN-HAND 


By : GERALDINE ANTHONY. 


BUTTERNUT JONES 


By Titpen Titrorp. Frontispiece. ramo, Cloth, 


THE CAREER TRIUMPHANT 


zamo, Cloth, $r.50, 


MAMZELLE FIFINE 


By Eceanor ATKINSON. 


PLACE AND POWER 


By Evven Tuorneycrorr Fow ter. Illustrated. 


DOCTOR XAVIER 


By Max Pemserton. [Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


SHIPMATES IN SUNSHINE 


By F, Franxrort Moore. 12mo. Cloth, $r.50. 


THE CHASM 


By Reciwwatp Wricut Kaurrman and Epwarp 
zamo. Cloth, $1.50. 


WOOD-CARVING 
By GEORGE JACK’ 
A new volume in the Artis- 


Cloth, $1.30. tic Crafts Series. 


12mo. 


With drawings by the author, 
16 colloty ms Ba and 
other illustrations, 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Frontispiece. 12mo. The author provides an 
exhaustive manual for all 
the branches of wood-carv- 
ing, laying stress upon the 
relation of the carvers’ art 
to nature and upon the ne- 
cessity of co-operation be- 
tween the carver and the 
architect. r2mo. Half- 
bound, $1.40 net. Postage 
14 cents additional. 


Frontispiece. r2mo. 


PHC:NIXIANIA 
By JOHN PHcENIX, 


A new edition, illustrated 
by E. W. Kemble with fif- 
teen full-page plates and 
twenty-five cuts in the text, 
and with an introduction 
by John: Kendrick Bangs. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 








LUCRETIA BORGIA 
‘By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
Translated by J. L. Garner. The first transla- 
tion from the German of this important work. ° Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.25 2e/. Postage 17 cents 
additional. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 


A familiar companion for all that care to speak 
and write correctly. By ROSSITER JOHNSON, Ph. 
D., LL.D., Associate Editor of the Standard Dic- 
tionary. t2mo, Cloth, $1.25 met. Postage 10 
cents additional. 


SPENCER KELLOGG BROWN 
His LirE IN KANSAS AND His DEATH AS A Spy. 
1842-1863. 
As told in his diary edited by George Gardner 


Smith. 12mo. Cloth, $1.35 met. Postage 14 
cents additional. 


THE STORY OF RAPID TRANSIT 
By BECKLES WILLSON 
The history of the development along different 
lines of this great factor of modern civilization. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 met. Postage 12 
cents additional, 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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GEORGE ADE JOSEPH CONRAD 


Gives vivid scenes from the 
Human Comedy, in 


=, 


Writes of love, as powerfully as 
in ‘* Youth’’ he did of the sea,in 


1 
In Babel $ FALK 
i 


UnaovestTionaB_y this group 


of stories contains some of the best 
work which Mr. Conrad has yet done. 
Washington Times 

Here we think Mr. Conrad has 


Me. ADE possesses in an unusual 
and high degree the gift of vivid 
characterization. He knows the 
American type of character. He ob- 
serves as closely as a. Dickens and 
writes with the breeziness and _pictur- shown a triumphant knowledge of the 
esqueness of a Kipling. feminine heart and mind. This is a 

Philadelphia North American book not to miss. New York Sun 

$r.50 - $7.50 


—— oe 3h — 
Remarkable Stories of New York’s Ghetto 


CHILDREN OF MEN 


By Bruno Lessing 


( M R. LESSING possesses a rare talent of being able to tell a short story to perfection. 


N. Y. Evening Sun 
Twenty-three sketches and in each of them the human heart 


ty Frontispiece, $1.50 N. Y. Evening World 


Clever Tales of Cupid’s Doings 


LOVE, THE FIDDLER 
By Lloyd Osbourne 


Tue tales are charmingly written. They deal with serious subjects in so light a manner 


as to make them seem dainty, and they have much of that fine quality of direct state- 
ment that characterizes the writing of Kipling and for'‘which Stevenson won so much 
praise. ° Indianapolis News 

Mr. Osbourne is a graceful and natural story-teller, and he understands the art of 
simple pathos. ‘These homely, modern love stories appeal straight to the sympathies. 
$1.50 Brooklyn Eagle 
i og oe 
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A Fanciful 
and 
Amusing Tale 


Be So 
The 
Reign of 


Queen 


Isyl 


By GELETT BURGESS 
and WILL IRWIN 


Bind Sa 


A BOOK in a most 
fantastic vein, which is 
both a novel and a col- ~ 
lection of short stories: 
The main plot con- 
cerns the disappearance 
of the queen of a Cali- 
fornia Flower Festival. 


Interwoven with it are 


many amusing and 
strikingly original 
stories of adventures in 
love told by the char- 
acters in the book. 


$7.50 





. 





A Brisk Romance of the Middle West 
Sally of Missouri 
By R. E. YOUNG 


HE book: glows .with freshness of imagination and 
vigorous individuality in description and in the classification 


_ of character types. Into every sentence which flashes from 


its pages is infused a breath of the boundless freedom, 
which ‘is the natural or acquired spirit of the French 
Missourian. Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Actable Plays and- Monologues 


Comedies in Miniature 
By MARGARET CAMERON > 
HEY are compact and clever, cast in true dramatic 
form. Best of all, these plays are actable. Cleveland Leader 


Amateurs looking for something new and entertaining 
and with the simplest of stage settings, will welcome these 


plays. Chicago. Tribune 
Postpaid $7.32; net $1.20 


@— —* 
A Clever English Character Novel 


The Rose of Joy 
By: MARY FINDLATER 


One of the distinctive novels of the season, if not of 
many seasons. New York Press 

The story is unusual not only in theme, but in treat- 
ment. Ithasa rare mingling of vigor and delicacy. 


Louisville Express 
$1.50 
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ROGER 
_| POCOCK 
Writes of his 


experiences on 
| the border, 
in 








SAK 


Fo 


llowin g the 
Frontier 


A CHARMING bit of work. 


It is full of splendid descriptions, 
anecdotes, and adventures. Above 
all, it has a catchy humor, even to 
the last paragraph. Chicago Tribune 


$1.50 
> ee oe os 


~NORMAN DUNCAN 


Pictures the Newfoundland 
fisher-folk,:in 


The Way of the Sea 


A TRIUMPH of realism, one of those 
books that we desire to call masterpieces. 

Los Angeles Times 

It is doubtful if book covers hold any 

stronger, more human, or more dramatic 

sketches than those. Denver Republican 


Frontispiece by Howard Pyle $1.50 


of, 
i 
, 
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HENRY C. ROWLAND 


Recounts the escapades 
of a band of amateur 
pirates, in 


Sea Scamps 


One reads these stories with 
continual delight. . They seize up- 
on him and will not let him stop 
until he has finished. And the 
are fine enough to make him thin 
over them. Cleveland Leader 
For vivid, impressive, sugges- 
tion of verity, for wild and turbu- 
lent movement, it has never been 
surpassed, if ever equaled. 


The Nation 
$7.50 


ee — 2S ——_4>-~ 
C. L. BROWNELL 


Tells of amusing experi- 
ences among the Japs, in 


The Heart of 
Japan 


C. L. BROWNELL 
has succeeded in making 
‘‘The Heart of Japan”’ 
one of the most entertain- 
ing, fresh, and original 
works brought out this 
seascn. 

Milwaukee Sentinel 


Postpaid $1.62; net $1.50 


Illustrated 
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An Important Contribu- ' 


tion to History 


The Love Affairs 
of 
Mary Queen of Scots 


By MARTIN HUME 


An historical work as interesting as a 
romance. It tells the story of Mary 
Queen of Scots’s love affairs, and traces 
their influence upon the political wel- 
fare of Scotland and other countries. 
The author’s position as an historian, 
and his former work on a similar sub- 
ject, .“‘ The Courtship of Queen Eliza- 
beth,”’ give the book exceptional weight 
and authority. 


With Many Portraits 
ti, Postpaid $7.72 ; - net $37.50 


‘A Superbly Tiustriated 
H. istory of 


The Lyceum 
and 
Henry Irving 
By AUSTIN BRERETON 


Tuis book appears most opportunely 
at the time of Mr. Irving’s tour of 
America. The author has discovered 
much interesting material that is entirely 
new. He has had the active personal 
assistance of Mr. Irving, who has lent 
much from his, collection for reproduc- 
tion among the illustrations. The 
ordinary edition is limited to 250 copies 
in America. There are 25 copies of a 
special autograph edition at $30. 


Net about $7.50 yp 
—agi<_%—_—__»f 
CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS SERIES 

Brief Critical Biographies 


Bret Harte 
By H. W. BOYNTON 


HE first American. estimate of this 
American author. 
Postpaid 83 cents; net 75 cents 


Walter Pater 
By FERRIS GREENSLET 


Tue first connected life of the great 
English stylist. 
Postpaid 83 cents; net 75 cents 
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BY THE CREATOR OF “UNCLE REMUS.” 


Wally Wanderoon and His Story-Telling Machine 
Delightful Tales of id wer Eulk -Lore 


Au in Mr. Harris’s 
best vein. Inimitable 


and delicious. 
St. Paul Dispatch 





Ir is as jolly and as 
=e4 entertaining a book as 
a could be found in a 

@ journey of thirty blue 
moons. 

Cleveland Leader 


A holiday book in a — 


thousand. 
{ Boston Transcript $ 

















It is distinctly a book § 
for everybody who likes § 
quaintness, humor, and 


imaginative tales. . 
: Hartford Globe 


















JOEL CHANDLER gape 


Many Quaint and Original Illustrations by Karl Moseley 
Postpaid $1.73; net, $1.60 


A Delightful Girl’s Story |. The Wonders of Modern Science 


Silver Linings Boy’s Second 


By NINA RHOADES Book of -Inventions 
CHARMINGLY fresh and ee See 
human story. of .the joys and misfor- BOOK of simply written articles 
tunes which fell to the share of a @ on the epoch-making inventions of the 
blind girl, by a writer who is herself last few years. It is up-to-date enough 
blind. Her heroine, brought up in to have in it a chapter on Radium. | 

luxury, is orphaned, and falls into the The subjects treated are Wireless 
clutches of an unscrupulous brother- Telegraphy, the Flying Machine, the | 
in-law. Hard years follow, but happi- Solar Motor, the Electrical Furnace, — 
ness returns in the end. etc. Any wt will revel in it. 
Illustrated by rap ilas Eckerson Illustrations 
$7.25 Postpaid $7.80; net, $1.60 
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A book that marks a new epoch tn thought 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 
Author of ‘The Wonderful Century” ; 


Arrep RUSSEL WALLACE stands among the foremost of our philosophic 


scientists and shares with Darwin the honor of having discovered the law of 
natural selection. Mr.Wallace attempts to show that there is no ground for 
belief in the existence of life in any other part of the universe, other than the 
earth, and that life on the earth is a product of conditions yet unique in the . 
universe. He bases this on the hypothesis that the earth is the approximate 
center of the stellar universe, which he holds to be finite and not infinite, as is: » 
the common belief. Postpaid $2.62 ; net $2.50" ° 


RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY 


By AUGUSTE SABATIER 


Late Dean of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in the 
University of Paris 
M. SABATIER devotes his erudition and profound religious experience to 


the question of authority in the Christian Religion. Is it external or internal]? 
In an examination of ‘the Roman Catholic theory of the external authority of an 
infallible Church, and then of the Protestant theory of the right of private 
judgment, he finds that while both had their pedagogical value in the develop- 
ment of the Christian consciousness, neither is ultimate, and that in reality 
religion is spiritual experience. 


Postpaid $2.62; net $2.50 
THE WORK AND INFLUENCE OF 


“THE HOME” 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Author of ‘Woman and Economics,” ‘Concerning Children”’ 


Tue Home as an institution in society is here discussed for the first time. 
The effect of the Home upon our social life, its real influence upon men and 
women, its industrial processes, are all shown in a new light. 

Mrs. Gilman is an unusually bright writer. I take no risk when I say that this 
book will be widely reviewed and variously commented upon. Chicago Tribune’ 
Postpaid $1.62 ; net $1.50 
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The Century Co.’s 
The Yellow Van. 5 


In this great novel of social contrasts, Mr. Richard Whiteing, author of ‘‘ No. 5 John St.,”" has produced 
a book for many readers,—one of compelling interest for the careless reader of the hour, while 
the thoughtful man or woman will be stirred to deeper thought. $1.50. 


Pa Gladden: The Story of a Common Man. 


In ‘‘ Pa Gladden” is a unique mingling of religious sentiment and racy humor, making him one of the 
most original and entertaining characters in recent fiction. The author, Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, brought 
out his weakness and human generosities in a fascinating manner. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Gallops 2. 


To be ‘‘ in at the death "’ could not be much more exhilarating than to read this story of the entertainin + 
people who have time to hunt and drive coaches, as set down by David Gray, author of that phenomenal 
success, ‘‘Gallops1."’ It is charmingly written and full of fun. $1.25. 


My Old Maid’s Corner. 


A sub-title of this artistic book could well have been, ‘‘ Reveries of an Old Maid,”’ so fully does it present 
the other side of the picture suggested by ‘‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor.” By Lillie Hamilton French. 
$1.00 net ; by mail, $1.06 


Under the JacKstaff. 












| These stories of an Irish man-o’-war's man have humor galore ; they are a stories of the sea, full 
| # of mystery and told with a charm and beauty of style possessed by few writers. Chester Bailey R 

“4 / ernald, the author, also wrote ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub."" $1.25. A 2 
KX, : oe 
Sixty Jane. 7 

I? ohn Luther Long is well and favorably known through his ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,’’ ‘‘ Naughty Nan," and 
4 i. y Tr 
6} ‘ The Darling of the Gods." His latest book, ‘‘ Sixty Jane,"’ will not disappoint his admirers, and will mat 
id ] undoubtedly make him many new friends. $1.25. this 


Little Stories. 


Here are snap-shots at some of the curious problems and conditions of life which have come under the 
notice of the famous novelist-physician Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. They are all related in Dr. Mitchell's 
best style, and are to be classed with the walnuts and wine of literature. $1.00. 


° A Comedy of Conscience. 


ro A humorous story. The conscience, of course, belongs to a New England girl, and the comedy is afforded 
- — her unwitting possession of a valuable diamond ring, which, together with ‘‘ Cousin John,” 
AR allows Dr. Mitchell ample material for fun. $1.00. 


oe When Patty Went to College. 


A Jean Webster has so admirably imparted the college spirit to her book that the reader a see becomes one 
of the college circle. Patty is the central figure, always getting into scrapes, and always —getting out 
again. This ps into play an astonishing amount of originality and unlimited resources. It is 

one of the real books of the year and enjoyed by all. Illustrated. $1.50. 


i 3 A Christmas Wreath. 


This is a collection of Richard Watson Gilder’s poems appropriate to Christmas time. It is set in new 
style, with border decorations, title-page, and two decorations by Henry McCarter. $1.40 net; by 
mail, $1.47. 


Three New Books in the ‘‘Thumb-Nail’’ Series. 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings. Each book in a hox. $1.00 each. 














Socrates. She Stoops to Conquer. - 

Translated from the Greek by Benjamin Jowett. By Oliver Goldsmith,.a companion volume to a 

: Sheridan's ‘‘The Rivals,” published last year. 7 

Rubaiyat of Omar Hhayyam.. « 

Containing FitzGerald's first, second, and fourth translations, and an address by Hon. John Hay. ‘ 
Send for Illus: h q C C U :. 

vated Caawne.| Lhe Century Co., Union \ 
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Holiday Books 
Ms. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 2nd Lovey Mary. 


lagnificent holiday editions of these great successes have been prepared this year for lovers of Alice Hegan 
Rice’s work. They are uniform in size and meeing. each containing 24 illustrations — 12 reproduced 
in the original water-colors and 12 in black and white —all by Mrs. Shinn. This is the only illus- 

trated edition of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs.” Sold together in a special box, Bice 


Madame Butterfly (Japanese Edition). 
‘This exquisite edition of John Luther Long’s fascinating ar of Japan will prove irresistible to lovers of - 
beautiful books. A special cover by Genjiro Yeto, and illustrations from photographs by C. Yarnall 
Abbott of Japanese subjects, printed in tint, give it a strong suggestion of the Orient. It will 
prove very popular at Christmas time. $1.80 net; by mail, $1.92. 


singly at $2.00. 


Tneodore LeschetizkKy. 
Lhis is a rarely entertaining volume, containing the life-story of the greatest living piano-teacher as told 
by himself to his sister-in-law, the Countess Potocka, and by her set down. It is richly illustrated, and 
the narrative introduces many prominent people. $2.00 wet; by mail, $2.14. 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. 
Mr. Hermann Klein was a musical critic in London for over 30 years, during which time he came to know 
more or less intimately all the prominent people in the musical world. The book is illustrated from 
over 100 photographs, and is full of interesting anecdotes of Patti, the de Reszkes, Wagner, and 
others, $2.40 net; by mail, $2.59. 


Three Books by President Roosevelt. 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Hero Tales from American History. 
A record of personal experience and adventure. Il- ‘Itis a good ae | for all Americans.”- Written in 
— with 94 pictures by Frederic Remington. 5 erage with Henry Cabot Lodge. Illustrated. 
2.50. T.50. 

The Strenuous Life. Herein is eorageery dys creed of our President. He feels that whatever he 
may have to say in the future on these subjects will largely a reconstruction of what he has already said in 
this book. $1.50. . 


Present-Day Egypt. 
Anewedition. The author, Mr. Frederic C. Penfield, has revised and brought up to date this volume of accu- 
rate and entertaining information, adding chapters on the great Assuan dam, etc. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Winter India. 
That Eliza Ruhamah ‘Scidmore is the author of this book will be sufficient recommendation for many 
people. It depicts life in India, and has all the clearness, insight, and entertainment found in her other 
books on the Far East. Illustrated. $2.00 net ; by mail $2.16. 


In Search of a Siberian Klondike. 
When Homer B, Hulbert wrote down the experiences of Washington Vanderlip among the natives of 
Kamchatka and the untamed T’chuktches while searching for gold, he secured a true story of adven- 
ture that is both graphic and compelling. Illustrated. $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.15. 


The Training of Wild Animals. 


Mr. Frank C.. Bostock probably knows as much about wild animals as any living man, and he tells of his 
experience and that of others in training them. He gives a clear account of how the work is done, 
and Fe nerooeg shatters a number of popular fallacies. Illustrated from photographs. $1.00 met ; 

y mail, $1.12. 


Careers of Danger and Daring. 
A new édition. A book of thrilling incidents in every-day life, graphically written, exciting the admiration 
of all. By Cleveland Moffett. $1.50. 
New Juveniles. 


Thistledown. A story of New Orleans, the Baby Days. A new edition, with new material. 
hero a young acrobat. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, and full of delights 
author of ‘‘ Lady Jane.” Illustrated. $1.20 net; by for the very little folks. Richly illustrated. “$1.50. 


m 30. 

ail, $1.36 The Book of Children’s Parties. By 
Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Mary andSara White. Plans for children’s entertain- 
Animals. $A new edition, with new matter, fora ment, for the home and kindergarten. Illustrated, 
new generation. By J, G. Francis. $1.00. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.07. 


Square, New York Ha ft 
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Ke a Christmas Present | 


Nothing Quite 
Equals 


St Nicholas 


For Young Folks 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge 





The great magazine for boys and girls,—the 
inspiration of childhood, a supplement to - 
school education, interpreting to the young ij 
reader the world of nature, literature and 
art, and omitting only what does not make 
for true manhood or womanhood. No prig, 
but a jolly companion, fond of fun and non- 
sense in their season. The joy of healthy boys and girls, and a blessing to “4 
the lonely chiid or little invalid. Z7y it. _ 

For 1904 two important serials and a wealth of shortarticles by prominent ges 
writers have been provided, and pictures from the best artists. S¢. WVicholas 
has stood the test of thirty years and has calmly absorbed all its competitors. re 
From thebeginning it hasincluded memorable work from the very best authors Bj 
of the day. The departments—“ St. Nicholas League,” “ Nature and Science,” 
“Books and Reading” —increase in popularity every month. Watch them “i 
in 1904! 


A Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers (November begins 
the volume, December is the great Christmas Number) and a Bancecene 
certificate—these you give at Christmas, and 
a whole year’s numbers from January on go 
to the recipient of your gift. By this offer 
/ you get fourteen numbers for the price of 
ie twelve. Price $3.00. Subscribe through 





























ee your dealer or direct to the publishers. 
The Next 

‘a= Best Present 

ae is aset of the bound volumes for the past year. 


Two beautiful books—a complete library in 
themselves— 1000 pages of happiness. Sold 
m everywhere, or sent prepaid by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of $4.00. 
If you are not acquainted with S¢. Nicholas, 
send for free sample copy and beautiful pro- 


spectus (in colors) —the best proofs we have 
of the magazine’s fitness for every home. 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, - = New York "7 
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The Christmas 
Century 
8 Exquisite Color Pictures 8. 


Representing work of Maxfield Parrish, Hugo Ballin, 
Miss Violet Oakley, and Miss Ellen B. Thompson 
. 

7 Complete Stories 7 
Another ‘‘ Pa Gladden” story, and others by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, E. L. Sabin, Maurice Francis Egan, Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, J. J. Bell, and Maarten Maartens 


8 Strong Popular Articles 8 


Including ‘‘ The Daily Walk of the Walking Delegate,”’ 
*-Fanaticism in America,’? by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
** Children of the People,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, etc. 


Negro Songs 
By Joel Chandler Harris, Paul Laurence Dunbar, J. D. 


Corrocthers, B. B. Valentine, and others, with a 
wide range of variety and humor 


78 Pictures in Black and White 78 
Including an Engraving by Timothy Cole 
Poems, In Lighter Vein, etc. 
ALSO 
‘‘Italian Gardens ’”’ 
‘‘The New Thackeray Letters’’ 
‘*Fable and Woodmyth’”’ 
*‘*Four Roads to Paradise’’ 


Il Il 





Two Remarkable Serials to Begin Soon 


The Youth of Washington 
Told inthe Form of an Autobiography. B 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘ Hugh 
Wynne.” A daring and unique piece of his- 
torical work, written ‘as if’ it were done by 
General Washington himself, sitting down at 
Mount Vernon in his old age-and- recording 
solely for his own eye the story of his youthful 
life. - Gives one a new sense of Washington. 


jJacK London’s Sea Novel 
Mr. Jack London, whose story ‘‘ The Call of 
the Wild"’ is one of the most deserved popu- 
lar successes of the year, will publish his new 
novel in The Century Magazine. It is a story 
of the sea, original in character and profound 
in motive. Ithas all the primitive strength of 
‘* The Call of the Wild,” but, as a narrative, is 
even more thrilling. It will begin in January. 


New Subscribers.—If you begin your subscription with this num- 
ber, we will send you a copy of the November issue FREE. You will thus 


begin all the 


full of good things. 


t serials and other important articles of the year. 
Don’t miss this opportunity! Subscribe through any 


1904 is 


agent or direct with the publishers. $4.00 a year. 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS ‘ 














HENRY JAMES’S 
LIFE OF WILLIAM WETMORE STORY 


With Photogravure Portraits. 


Postpaid, $5.18. 


‘*Of all the examples of flawless literary art, one of 
the most notable is this work by Henry James.” —Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


2 vols. $5.00 net, 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
By Lyman Abbott 


With Portraits. A. study and interpreta- 
tion of the great preacher’s life and charac- 
ter. $1.75 met. Postage extra. 





MY OWN STORY 
By John T. Trowbridge 


With many Illustrations. ‘'One of the 
most interesting biographies of recent years.” 
—N.Y. Press. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.68. 





REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER 


By Simon Newcomb 


With Photogravure Portraits. 


‘* The unusually absorbing record of an eventful life 
devoted to the cause of science.”—Providence Fournal. 


$2.50 nef. Postpaid, $2.67. 





HILL TOWNS OF ITALY 
By Egerton A. Williams, Jr. 


Illustrated from Photographs. _Descrip- 
tions of the wonderfully picturesque regions 
of central Italy, sumptuously illustrated. 
$3.00 wet. Postpaid. $3.21. 





CASTILIAN DAYS 
By John Hay 
/lustrated by Foseph Pennell, A Holiday 
Edition of Secretary Hay'’s picturesque ac- 
count of his travels in Spain, with a brilliant 
series of drawings. $3.00. 





THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 
By Mary Austin 


Lilustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 
flowers of the desert region of California. 


Descriptions of. the life of men, beasts, birds, and 
Sixty-four full-page and text illustrations in tint, 


vividly picture the life of these dwellers in the wilderness, and recall the Seton-Thompson 


books. $2.00 me?. Postpaid, $2.24. In box. 





PONKAPOG PAPERS 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


A group of essays, unique in manner, 
matter, and variety, and written with the 
author’s usual literary skill. $1.00 met. 
Postpaid, $1.07. 





JOHN GREENLEAF 


WHITTIER 
By George R. Carpenter 
With Portrait. A new volume in the 
American Men of Letters Series, presenting 
a fresh study of Whittier’s life and work. 
$1.10 met. Postpaid, $1.20. 





THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES 
By John Fiske 


Holiday Edition. 


This important work is now issued in Holiday form, printed from 
new plates and copiously illustrated. Two vols. 


$8.00. 





THE GENTLE READER 
By Samuel M. Crothers 


Dr. Crothers’s humor is light and subtle. 
These chapters of wise and witty comment 
and discussion will delight all cultivated 
readers. $1.25 me¢. Postpaid, $1.37. 





COMMENTS ON THE DIVINA 


COMEDIA 
By John Ruskin 
Selections from Ruskin’s writings, com- 
piled by George P. Huntington, and with an 
introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. $1.25 
net, Postpaid, $1.37. 








Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., 


Publishers 
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LATEST FAL PUBLLCATIONS 


THE LITTLE CHEVALIER 
By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis 


‘* A story that makes the reader forget the flight of time. It has a fascinating plot and 


thrilling situations.” —Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 





CGOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD 
By Ellen Olney Kirk 


** A story full of charm, to be read and re-read with no decrease of pleasure.”—Wash- 


ville American. $1.50. 





MR. SALT 
By Will Payne 


Illustrated. Problems 
of business and love are 
vividly depicted in this 
strong novel of Chicago 
life. $1.50. 





LONG WILL 


By Florence Converse 


Illustrated. ‘** Never 
was a love-story sweeter 
told than that written 
in this book.”—- J#ter- 


Ocean, $1.50. Democrat. 





MRS. WIGGIN’S 
REBECCA 


**One cannot 
fun, humor, and cheer that ring 
through it.”— S¢. 


$1.25. 


DAPHNE 
By 
Margaret Sherwood 
A delightful novel tell- 
ing the unique love- 
story.of an American 


girl in Italy. $1.00. ‘ 





ZUT 


By 
Guy Wetmore Carryl 


‘* The very breath of 
the boulevard breathes 
in these graceful, airy 
sketches.”—V. Y. Zimes. 
$1.50. 


withstand the 


Louis Globe- 











LESLEY CHILTON 
By Eliza Orne White 


‘* A charming romance with a little touch 
of the modern sociological tendency.”—Zve. 
Wisconsin, $1.50. 





THE PINE GROVE HOUSE 
By Ruth Hall 


‘*A particularly well-writter and clever 
study of American life.”.—Albany Argus. 





THE CURIOUS BOOK OF BIRDS 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Illustrated by E. Bovd Smith. . Fantastic stories about birds, collected from old legends 


and stories, and retold for children in Miss Brown's most engaging style. 


Postpaid, $1.21. 


$1.10 net. 





A LIEUTENANT UNDER 
WASHINGTON 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


Illustrated. A story of mystery and fight- 
ing during the Revolution. $1.20. met. 
Postpaid, $1.33. 


Houghton, 





Mifflin & Co., 


THE YOUNG ICE WHALERS 
By Winthrop Packard 


‘* A vividly realistic and wholesome story 
for boys,"— Mew Bedford Mercury. $1.20 
net, Postpaid, $1.35. 
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A CHARMING BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


i CASTILIAN DAYS 


With Seventy on \ Illustrated 


% Drawings by M /ssaertor \ Ny Edition of a 





Joseph Pennell Sy LS Famous Book ae 


By JOHN HAY, Secretary of State 


ASTLES in Spain are always interesting, and especially delightful is 

€ the opportunity to see them through the eyes of so keen an ob- 

server as the Hon. John Hay. With much enthusiasm and vigor 

he describes the natural scenery, the people, the works. of art, the holidays 

and festivals, including, of course, a grand bull fight. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 

numerous full-page and text pictures in crayon, pen and ink, and wash 
make a most attractive feature. Price, $3.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Publishers 











Handsome Christmas Gifts 
——.. os. Dickens 
Thackeray 
| Scott in’ 


: Good books are gifts that endure. The 

TYPE SAME SIZE IN BOTH * New Century Library is composed of the 

works of standard authors in the new and 

dainty form originated by Thomas Nelson & Sons. By the use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest opague 

printing paper in the world, the largest novels of Dickens and Thackeray, formerly requiring two bulky 
volumes, are condensed, unabridged, in one dainty book of pocket size. The beautiful volumes of 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


are the neatest and handiest books ever published. The paper is strong, eack volume weighs but seven 
or eight ounces, and is but half an inch thick. 


Choice library sets; the COMPLETE NOVELS of 
DICKENS, in 17 sola THACKERAY. in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 


Sold either in single volumes or in sets, They are handsomely bound in the followi les : Cloth, gilt t 
Leather limp, gilt top, $1. 25 a volume; Leather Boards, silt edges, $1. > a enor Be “4 pes ara : J ae ple oy Aide 


= Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in One Volume 
War and wey ed linge hv pied wap eee eC Wiesertbdes z agg ay ag 
TENNYSO} “qi, Poatizal Works. 3890-160 CHAS. LEVER. ‘Tom Burke of “Ours.” 1vol.| Mansfield I'ark,. and N arthanger” Abbey 
GERVANTES. Don Quisce Tvs" | HALES RINGSLEE. Woneurd Hoy vst | Pemuasens* val ey mmm and 
Beautifully bound in Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, $1.50 per volume, 
BURNS’ Poems and and Songs, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 
‘or sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt Descriptive lists on 


rice. application to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers; 37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
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The Boss towne" 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Illustrated by W. Glackens 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
(Second edition before publication) 
The editors of two great newspapers 

write: 

“The Boss is the story of stories— 
the best thing that an American 
writer has yet turned out in telling 
of our own pe 
we oye ustastic over The ee 

ts a swift, graphic picture ofa 

period that,so. ofa a ot 5 observation 
gees, was unwritten in ction.’ 

“ The book.is great.’’—St, Louis 
Republic. 








His Little World 


The Story of Hunch Badeau 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 


“ Admirable Hunch Badeau.”— 
New York Sun. 

“Such men as he are the kings of 
the earth.’’—Minneapolis Tribune. 

“One of the thin we cannot af- 
Jord to miss.”"-—Cleveland Leader. 

“A book about which son many 
good things cannot be said.’ —Bos- 
ton Courier. 








FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Recollections RICHARD HENRY STODDARD | Early application will se- 


Edited by RipLey Hircucock, with an Introduction by Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
“ The volume is a precious one. A wealth of recollections.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 
“ His friendships he has recorded beautifully,” —N. Y. Evening Post. 
ce to write o vA this most interesting book. The only thing to do is A superb holiday gift. 
Gilder in the Chicago Tribune. 


“wish | had more s, 


to read the book yourself.’’— Jeannette 


cure one of the remaining |. 
copies of the large-paper 
edition limited to 200 
copies. Extra illystrated. 
Circulars on application, 


8vo, in box, $7.50. 











Tennessee Todd 


A Novel of the Great River 
By G. W. OGDEN 


12mo. Cloth. With Frontis- 
piece. $1.50. 


“ The accounts of river races, 
armed encounters and midnight 
ambuscades are vivid and un- 
hackneyed.”’—New York Times. 








The Circle in the 


Square 
The Story of a New Battle 
on an Old Field 
A Great First Novel 
By BALDWIN SEARS 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
jae ae pag einer Ey “Golde 


the reader in a sure grasp.”’—Book 
News. 








tamo. Cloth. 
Ilustrated. $1.25 net 


New Fortunes 


By MABEL EARLE 


How Moliy and her Brothers Came to Boulder Gulch 
The first volume in the East and West Series for younger readers, 


“So filled with spirit and vivac 
the good luck to fall into its pages.” — 


vactt: bane tp it ao. put mettle into the heart and heels of every boy and girl who has 











12m0. $1.20 net 
Eighth Thousand 


Within the Pale »y mictaet vavirr 


The true history of Anti-Semitic persecution in Russia, based on personal investigations 
** The fullest description we have had of the condition of the Few in modern Russia,.’’—New York Evening Post. 
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The Critic Advertiser 


Che Best Fiction 


Che Sherrods 


By George Barr McCutcheon, author 
of ««Graustark’’ and <«* Castle 
Craneycrow,’’ ‘The strongest story 
ever written by this popular author. 
Illustrated, in color, by C. D. 
Williams. 1zmo, cloth, $1.50 


Barbe of Grand Bayou 


By John Oxenham, author of «« Flowers 
of Dust,’? ** God’s Prisoner,’’ etc. 
A story of unusual power. Full of 
the dash and strength of the sea. 
Illustrated. 1zmo, cloth, $1.50 


Ain April Princess 


By Constance Smedley. <<Full of 
the champagne of youth. Engaging, 
vivacious, a book to drive away the 
blues.”’ 1zmo, cloth, $1.50 


Katharine Frensham 


By Beatrice Harraden, author of ««Ships 
that Pass in the Night,”’ etc. A 
very strong novel, not psychological. 

1zmo, cloth, $1.50 


The Path of Stars 


By Margaret Crosby Munn, author of 
«<A Violin Obligato.”” A musical 
novel of great strength and power. 

1zmo, cloth, $1.50 


Honor D’Everel 


By Barbara Yechton, author of ««Young 
Mrs. Teddy,” «*¢ We Ten,’’ etc. 
A charming story for old and young. 
Illustrated. 1zmo, cloth, $1.50 








Che Black Shilling ° 


By Amelia E. Barr, author of ‘* The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,’’ *««'The 
Maid of Maiden Lane,’’ ete. A 
delightful tale of old Boston towns. 
Illustrated. 1zmo, cloth, $1.50 


Che Brazen Calf 


By James L. Ford, author of «* The 
Literary Shop,’’ «*«Hypnotic Tales,” 
etc. A very amusing satire on the 
worship, creation and maintenance 
of the ‘** Four Hundred.’’  Illus- 
trated by Glackens. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50 


Che Yellow Crayon 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of 
**The Traitors,’? **A Prince of 
Sinners,’’ etc. A story of remark- 
able originality. Illustrated. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50 


Che Golden Fetich 


By Eden Phillpotts, author of «* Chil- 
dren of the Mist,’’ «* The River,’’ 
etc. Full of thrilling adventure. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Cea-Cable Talk 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of 
«« The Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,’’ «« Paul Kelver,’’ etc. A 
collection of humorous essays like 
«« The Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow.” Liberally illustrated. 

1zmo, cloth, $1.00 


Dodd, Mead @ Co. 
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Dodd, Mead @ Co. 
Tilustrated Gift Books 


Ai Checked Love Affair 
By Paul Leicester Ford, author of 
««Wanted, a Chaperon,’’ «*Wanted, 
a Matchmaker.”’ These three books 
in the same style. Illustrations in 
photogravure and border decorations 
in color. $2.00 


Tn Aircady 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie, author of 
«¢ Under the Trees,’’ etc..- Full- 
page illustrations by Will Low. 
Decorations in color by Charles L. 
Hinton. In the same style as 
«¢ Forest of Arden”’ and «« Under 
the Trees.”’ Net, $1.80 


When Malindy Sings 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar, author of 
«¢ Candle-Lightin’ Time,’’ «< Lyrics 
of Lowly Life,’’ etc. With illus- 
trations by the Hampton Institute 
Camera Club, Net, $1.50 


Historic Buildings 


Described by great writers and travel- 
ers, and profusely illustrated. Edited 
by Esther Singleton, author of “Great 
Pictures,’’ etc. Illus’d. Net, $1.60 


Romes and their Decoration 
By Lillie Hamilton French. With over 
100 illustrations by Katharine C. 
Budd, and numerous photographs. 
A thoroughly practical book. 
Net, $3.00 


Che Bending of the Cwig 
By Walter Russell, author of «« The 
Sea Children,’? and famous as a 
painter of children’s portraits. 
With full-page illustrations and text 
cuts, Net, $2.00 


Publishers 





Che Oriental Rug 


By W. D. Eliwanger. With a chapter 
on Oriental Carpets, Saddle Bags, 
and Pillows, With many illustrations 


in color and in black and white. 


Indispensable to every buyer of rugs, 
Net, $2.50 


Tu the Palaces of the Sultan 


By Anna Bowman Dodd, author of 
«« Cathedral Days,’’ «« Three Nor- 
mandy Inns,’’ etc. With numerous 
illustrations in hali-tone and photo- 
gravure, sumptuously printed. 

Net, $4.00 


Red-Read 
By John Uri Lloyd, author of «< String- 
town on the Pike,’’ << Etidorhpa,’’ 
etc. With numerous illustrations 
and decorations by Reginald Birch. 
Net, $1.60 


We, The People 


By Edward Everett Hale, acthor of 
*¢ The Man Without a Country,’’ 
«¢ Ten Times One is Ten,’’ ««Mem- 
ories of a Hundred Years,’’ etc. 

1zmo, cloth. Net, $1.20 
A collection of articles recently 
written for several journals of wide 
circulation and now for the first 
time published in book form. 


Che Golden-Rod Fairy Book 


Compiled by Esther Singleton, author 
of «*A Guide to the Opera,’’ 
«« Romantic Castles and Palaces,” 
etc. Illustrated throughout in color. 

Net, $1.60 
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Al Vhecked Love Affair 


One of the latest stories by 


Paul Leicester Ford 








A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOK 








Mr. FORD, author of 


Wanted : 
A Matchmaker, 


Wanted ; 
@ Chaperon, 


etc., produced many 
well known successful 
literary* achievements, 
but in none has his 
ability shown itself so 
delightfully and convin- 
cingly as in this new 
story of an unconven- 
tional love - making in 
New York. 

The volume is beauti- 
fully illustrated, printed 
and bound in excellent 
taste, and will doubtless 
Sts eadbd She a be the most popular gift- 
Specimen Illustra book of the year. 















Full-page illustrations in photogravure by Harrison Fisuer, and 
border decorations by Grorce WxHarton Epwarps. Price, $2.00 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


ond, Mead and Company 


PUBLISHERS, 372 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE 


















THE ROMANCE OF A TRAPPIST, by G. B. Burgin 


‘This book is at once vivid, sympathetic and critical, of an institution the very name of which 

¢ ercises a mysterious fascination on people of all shades of thought—the Trappist monastery of 

ahota . . . this is, in many respects, a capital novel. . . . Here is an interesting, amiable, amusing 

book, never absurd, and never dull, in many ways original, and full of good mental cheer.”— Zhe 
London Times. Whustrated, $1.50. 


THE TRIFLER 


A DELIGHTFUL LOVE COMEDY, by Archibald Eyre 
‘“‘The book is a breathless succession of original situations that are pure comedy, always absorb- 


ing and never course. It is a clean, lively story that is sure to be popular reading.”"—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. Wlustrated, $1.50. 


THE MIDDLE COURSE 


A POWERFUL NOVEL OF SOCIETY, by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 
This book concerns itself with a beautiful society woman whose husband is unsympathetic and 


even brutal, and who, through a jealous woman's malicious gossip, becomes sensationally involved, 
although innocent, with a much lionized sculptor. Mlustrated, $1.50. 


HEARTS AFLAME 

















By Louise Winter 


The story depicts the efforts of a beautiful society leader to re-establish in the social world a woman 
friend who has been sensationally divorced and remarried. It reveals perhaps more of the workings 
of the wivels within the wheels in New York society than any novel ever written. IHustrated, $1.50. 


THE GONGRESSMAN’S WIFE 











A STORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS, by John O. Barry 


: The main motif is political, a new motif, by the way, that is beginning to supersede the historical, 

for which let us give thanks. The scenes are laid first in Washington and then in New York, Con- 
gressman Briggs representing a metropolitan district ; he gets into the toils of a lobbyist, Franklin 
West, and getting out of the toils costs him his re-election. “ Mlustrated, $1.50. 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING GO. *°2,277H,4¥= 
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CHILDREN OF 
THE ARCTIC 


By the SNow BaBYy AND 
HER MOTHER 


Four years after her first 
experience in the Arctic, the 
Snow Baby spends another 
year in the far north. Again 
yo has gel = and 

¢ great ice-fields, the glaciers, 
the polar bears, the walrus, the 
deer, the musk oxen, and the 
birds, but this time she has 

* seen them with eyes that could 
understand a little. What her 
life experiences seemed like to 
her are here told largely IN HER OWN WAY, with an 
occasional word of help or explanation from her mother. 
’ The numerous illustrations are from photographs taken by 
Commander and Mrs. Peary, and are of the greatest variety, 
but give especial attention to the children, 
ato, cloth, uniform with “* The Snow Baby,” ne#, $1.20. Post- 
paid, . e ° 7 e ° . . e > ° $1.35 


IN OLD ECYPT 
By the Rev. Dr. H. PEREIRA MENDES 


A story about the Bible, but not in the Bible. An inspiring 
tale of that wonderful, energetic, and mysterious country. 

The hero of the book is Amram, father of Moses, and his 
Jfamily and tribe are brought into the story. The work is, 
however, a good story, first of all, and is not only of value, but 
of absorbing interest for young people. 

4to, cloth, illustrated. yt Postpaid, .  . ,.. @x.3g 


BETTY AND BOB 
A Story of the Country 


By ANNA HELENA WOODRUFF 


A brother and sister taken from an orphan asylum are turned 
loose on a farm in the Niagara Peninsula. 

They have numerous and varied adventures such as are com- 
mon to children, but the great charm of the story lies in the 
portrayal of their rapt enjoyment of country life—the trees, 
the woods, the flowers, and the fields. 


4to, cloth, illustrated, met, $x.20. Postpaid, oo @xgs 


THE BOOK OF THE CHILD 


By JEssIz WILLCOX SMITH AND ELIZABETH 
SHIPPEN GREEN 


A beautiful and highly artistic book, depicting the American 
chiid of to-day. The seven full-page color plates are unusually 
large in size, and are executed with hie vor perfection of draw- 
ing and color, and with a sentiment full of truth and human 
interest. 

There are also numerous pictures in black-and-white, and 
entertaining stories for little people by Mabel Humphrey, with 
a Geciee cover in colors designed by Miss Smith. 

olio, boards, ‘ $2.00 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT 
By ELISABETH F’. BONSALL 


Cats and kittens are here shown in colored pictures of very 
=e - and treated in a broad and effective style by Miss 

onsall. 

In addition there are numerous cat tore in black-and- 
white, and with cat stories galore by Mabel Humphrey. 


Folio, boards, colored covers, ! é $2.00 





MORE COOPS 
AND HOW NOT 
TO BE THEM 


A Manual of 

Manners for im- 

polite Infants 
By GELETT BURGESS 


** More Goops”’ consists of 88 
rules of deportment for child- 
ren, written in catchy rhymes 
easily remembered, each teach- 
ing some simple rule of good 
manners in the home, on the 
street, at play, at school, and elsewhere. 

The chief attractiveness of the book, however, lies in the 
whimsical pictures drawn by the author and the Fantastic per- 
sonification of childish faults in a race af creatures entirely 
his own, but now well known by children. 

4to, cloth, with 88 illustrations by the author, . . $1.50 


FOXY CRANDPA’S 
MOTHER COOSE 


This should be one of the most popular children’s books of the 
ear. It unites the most celebrated of ancient Mother 
with the most celebrated of modern characters, Foxy 
Grandpa, and they go hand-in-hand through a series of amusing 
adventures. 
The pictures by Bunny are bright and will appeal at oncc to 
children, while the verses are equally attractive. 
4to, boards, fully illustrated in colors, with colored cover, $1.00 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 
FOXY CRANDPA 


This is another of the celebrated Foxy Grandpa books of which 
over 75,000 copies have been sold. 

It ts the latest of the series and includes Bunny's best and 
newest pictures. No cartoonist is more widely nm than 
Bunny, and his books have an ever-increasing sale, 

Oblong quarto, fully illustrated in colors, . + + 6ocents 


BUSTER BROWN 
By R. F. Outcavutt 


Buster Brown is a young man who is determined to make the 
ple laugh, even if he gets whipped every day, as he general 
a Each whipping makes Buster form a new resolution, ea 

one different from its predecessors and every one amusing. The 

pictures are all in bright colors. j 


Oblong 4to, boards, 0 ‘ - ei . 60 cents 


IN CNOME MAN’S LANE 
By O. H. Von GorrscHaLE 


A very clever, amusing story in verse, recounting the advent- 
ures of a boy who meets a gnome who takes him ona journey 
underground. What Willie saw on this wonderful journey is told 
in this most amusing little book, which is profusely illustrated. 

4to, with 50 illustrations, boards, . . . . « 75 cents 





CALENDARS AND PICTURES 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. Over 140 varieties of 
all sizes, styles, shapes, and prices. 

A large assortment of pictures by leading artists of the day 
are also offered, ted and ted, and of such high 
quality as to be suitabie for framing. 








FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Send for special’ Calendar or Picture Catalogue. Sent free to any address, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5s & 7 East 16th St., New York 
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Books 
of Value 
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~ Books 
of Interest 





CORRESPOND- 
ENCE oF KAl- 
SER WILLIAM I. 
AND BISMARCK 
Edited by Horst Kout 


The letters extend from 1852, 
when William was still a prince,~ 
to 1887. They cover a wide 
variety of subjects, but the 

eater portion of them has to 
fo with the political questions 
of the day. ith portraits and 
letters. in fac-sir ile. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, boxed, met, $4.00. Pongelé, 
4-40 





THE OLD FURNITURE BOOK 
By N. Hupson Moors 


The early English makers and their work are discussed, as 
well as the French, Dutch, etc. Their salient points are carefully 
described and illustrated by reproductions of beautiful photo- 
graphs taken especially for this book, 

There are also chapters on clocks—grand father’s and mantel 
sizes—of both English and American makes, and chapters on 
carly musical instruments, spinets, a and pianos, 

Large 12mo, cloth, with over zoo illustrations, et, $2.00. 
Postpaid . . |», serie selene TOPE Te 








ORDERED TO CHINA 
By WILBUR J. CHAMBERLIN 


Mr. Chamberlin was sent to China as a correspondent of the 
New York Sus at the time of the Boxer wrouktos there. His 
letters are all addressed to his wife, and are described by a critic 





‘Human documents sure to be highly i ig to the 1 
reader as well as to the most discriminating part of the publicthat 
can appreciate a revelation, amid circumstances of remar 
and unique interest, of a character far out of the common. . . , 
There is about them a convincing and refreshing frankness and 


truth,” ; 
12mo, cloth, wet, $r.g0, Postpaid . .... s+ » $1.65 


THE STORY OF EXPLORATION 

The History and Romance of the Conquest of the Globe 

A new series of the highs value and interest. Edited by Dr. 
Scott Keltie, Sec, Roy: phical Society. 

There have been so many heroic men engaged in opening up 
the world’s unknown regions that it has been easy to get material 
full of the most absorbing interest. With such subjects as Nan- 
sen, Speke, Stanley, Jacques Cartier, La Salle and Cook, it has 
= possible to write a series as fascinating as the works of 

arkman, 

With about. sixty illustrations in each volume, including 
bortraits of the explorers, and maps made by Bartholomew, the 
most accurate possible, 

Each volume, post 8vo, cloth, #e#, $r.35. Postpaid . .. $1.47 

The volumes at present issued or in press are: : 


THE NILE QUEST, By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M., K.C.B. 


ARABIA, By D. G, Hogarth, 





MANY CARCOES 


The New‘ Kemble” Holiday _ 
Edition 








By W. W. Jacoss 


Mr. Jacobs’ humor in this de- 
lightful’ collection of sea stories is 
well and humoro illustrated in 
Kemble’s inimitable manner, 8 full- 
pase plates, in color, and numerous 

lack-and-white illustrations. 






zamo, cloth, gilttop ..... $x.50 


RIPS AND RAPS 
By L. DE V. MatrHEwmMAN, Author of “ Crankisms” 


Snap Shots of Human Nature. Satire biti 
ers, Barbed-wire truths pointed with. a 
levelled at the other fellow. 

The illustrations by Thomas Fleming are remarkably good. 


, but never un- 
ugh. Sermons 


Every illustration enforces the point of the epigram. 100 Epi- 
grams, 100 Iélustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, 80 cents, we. Postpaid . 88 cents 


DENNIS FOCCARTY 


By Lorp GILHOOLEY 


Unexpected circumstances took Gilhooley to Ireland, where he 
met Fi , a one-time soldier. Every night Foggarty and his 
wife exchange their ideas of men, women, and events, to the de- 

ight of Gilhooley, who has em 


oy sa and wit. ; 
The is printed in green ink on tobacco paper, and has a 
binding of green denim with rough edges. ith frontispiece, 
decorative shamvrock border, etc. 

zamo, wet, 8ocents, Postpaid .... . 


THE HUMMINC TOP: or, 


Debit and Credit in the Next World 
By RLANCHE WILLIS HowaRrpD 


From the German by the author of ** One Summer.” 
A new holiday edition illustrated by Albert D. Blashfield. 
The artist has caught the spirit of this delightful little story, and 
the result is a charniing Christmas book. The story gives a 
wholesome and bright description of the way in which St. Peter 
ces accounts. 
16mo, cloth, profusely illustrated. . . . . + + + 


COOD FICTION 


Over the Border. By Rosert Barr. A stron 
novel, full of love. fighting and adventure. x2mo, cloth, wit 
frontispiece in colors, $1.50. 

Incomparable Bellairs. By Acnes and Ecerron 
Caste. A dainty. bar J story, with pretty, capricious Kitty 
Bellairs of ‘The Bath ‘omedy”’ fame as the heroine. r2mo, 
cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 

When I was Czar. By Artuur W. Marcumonrt. 
The strongest novel of adventure yet written by Mr. Marchmont. 
The hero is an American who impersonates the Czar, and be- 
comes involved in dangerous political intrigues. x2mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

The O’Ruddy. The last work of the talented StepHEN 
Crane, completed Ropert Barr. The hero is a clashin 
Irish blade, inimitable and inextinguishable, 12mo, cloth, wi 
frontispiece in colors, $1.50. 


ed in his work some of their 


. 88 cents 


$r.00 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th St., New York 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S HOLIDAY LIsT 


OF FICTION 


By the author of SARACINESCA, 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel Heart of Rome 


Is a story, first of all, in which the love interest is bound up with an exciting adventure in the under- 
ground channels of the ‘‘lost water” that still flows under the foundations of the eternal city. 
Cloth, $17.<0. 
By the author of WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER, 


Mr. CHARLES MAJOR’S New Novel A Forest Hearth 


A sunny love-story of early Indiana, ‘‘an idyl of the real”; a picture of one’s own pecple which 
could hardly be drawn *‘ more simply, with truer touch, a more delicate perception, a deeper sympa- 
thy,” qualities which have gained for this author’s work a record of steady popularity as yet 
unequalled. Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S New Novel The Mettle of the Pasture . 
‘*A mighty, masterful book, not only the finest work Mr. Allen has done, not merely ‘ the best book 
of the year,’ but one of the most vital American books of the last generation abiding as a 
triumph of American art and as a tribute to American character.” Cloth, $1.50. 


a 


Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S 
Hetty Wesley 
** As the actual life of a real woman . . . this 
story, written with the intense conviction that 
is another name for inspiration, cuts deep into 
life."—London Times. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. CAROLINE A. MASON’S. 
Holt of Heathfield 


A pungent social study of the relations of a 
young minister to his parish. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss CAROLINE BROWN’S 
On the Wera Trail 


A true-to-life story of ‘‘ the great wilderness ” ; 
its pioneer atmosphere is perfect. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S New Book 


Mrs. EDITH ELMER WOOD’S 
The Spirit of the Service 
The standards and life of ‘‘ the new navy” are 
breezily set forth with a genuine ring impossible 
from the most gifted ‘‘ outsider.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. HYNE’S McTodd 
The separate adventures of the Scotch engineer 
so long associated with Captain Kettle. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss BEULAH M. DIX’S 


Blount of Breckenhow 
By the author of ‘‘ Christopher Ferringham.” 
‘*A book that one will go back to and read 
over slowly and lovingly,” says Mrs. Eta 
HIGGINSON. “Cloth, $1.50. 


Children of the Tenements 


Direct, simple tales that go straight to the heart, true stories that have come to the author in his five- 


and-twenty years of ** Battle with the Slum.” 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 





FOR THE YOUNGER PEOPLE 


Mr. STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S 


The Magic Forest 


‘* A real triumph. . . . No better book could be put in a young boy’s hands, and his elders can read it 
with equal pleasure."—V. Y. Sun. With illustrations in color besides many drawings in the text. 


By the author of TomMMyY-ANNE. 
Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRICHT’S 
Aunt Jimmy’s Will 
A book for girls that runs over with the gospel 
of sunshine. Lilustrated, cloth, $;. 50. 
Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S 
The Captain’s Daughter 


An Army story for girls by the author of ‘‘ The 
Heritage of Unrest.” Cloth, $1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
‘* A splendid book for manly boys,” 


Mr. EDWYN SANDYS’S 


Trapper “Jim”, 
** A capital book for a boy to own.” — Review 
of Reviews. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Miss EVELYN SHARP’S 


The Children Who Ran Away 
‘‘ Better than her last book it could not be. . . 
there is nothing else to compare with it for in- 
sight.”—London Chronicle. Illustrated, $7.50. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S HOLIDAY LIST 


OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 
LIFE OF WILLIAM E. CLADSTONE 


‘‘ Has more than fulfilled our expectations ; it is indeed a masterpiece of historical writing, of which 
the interest is absorbing, the authority indisputable.”— Saturday Review, London. 
its second edition went to press om the day of issue. Three 8vo vols. with portraits, Cloth, $10.50 net. 


Mr. HERBERT W. PAUL’S Mr. E. P, OBERHOLTZER’S 
A History of Modern England Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier 
A direct, forceful history of England from the An absorbingly interesting view of the man 
point of view of the present generation. who by his personal credit saved this country 
. from bankruptcy—and later came out of adebt- 
To be complete in five vols. Vols. I. or’s prison, bankrupt for fully three million. 
and Il, ready $5.00 net, Cloth, $3.00 net (postage, 20 cents), 


OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S new book on 
Old Quebec: The Fortress of New France 


Sir Gilbert Parker and Claude G. Bryan. The most quaintly characteristic city in America. The 
French Canadian tone is as marvelously reflected here as in ‘* The Seats of the Mighty,” etc. 
With 25 plates in photogravure and over 100 drawings in the text, Cloth, 8vo, $3.75 net (postage, 27 cents). 


Mr. M. A. DoWOLFE HOWE’S Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR’S 
Boston: The Place and the The Mother of Washington 
People and Her Times 
The first description of the city which gives A fascinating picture of the whole aristocratic 
due weight to the nineteenth century. life of Colonial Virginia, 
Richly illustrated. $2.50 net (postage, 22 cents). Cloth, illustrated. $2.50 net (postage, 20 cents), 
Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE Mr. JACK LONDON’S 
Two Centuries of Costume in The People of the Abyss 
America An account of the life and labor of London 
In two volumes, profusely illustrated from the slums, as direct and tingling with vitality as 
author's unequalled collection of portraits, etc. his ** The Call of the Wild,” and other fiction, 
Cloth, 8v0, $5.00 net. Cloth, illustrated. $2.00 net ( postage, 22 cents). 
- orn a ul Bis The Tenement House Problem 
istory of American By various writers, Edited by Rosert W. 
Sculpture DE Forest, ‘Tenement House Commissioner, 
The first really adequate treatment of this sub- and LAWRENCE VEILLER. 
ject. Illustrated, cloth. $6.00 net. Two illustrated vols. $6.00 net. 


BRYAN’S Dictionary of Painters and Engravers 


A revised and illustrated edition, greatly enlarged, in which American artists are represented. 
To be completein 5 quarto vols, I, and II. now ready, Each, $6.00 net. 





A New Book by Professor FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Harvard University 





The Religion of an Educated Man. Happiness. By Cart Hitry. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Translated by Dr. Peasopy. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
The Poems of N PS WM. WINTER'S version of 
GEORGE EDWARD ae Hevse’s Mary of Magdala 
WOODBERRY The dramatic success of two seasons in As acted by Mrs. Fiske. 
Complete. Cloth, $1.50. London and New York. Cloth, $1.25 net. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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CLOTH, i2mo, $1.25 


- That strange novel of the New York 
social life— 
That astonishing creation of art and 
truth— 


THE WORLD 
DESTROYER 


By HORACE MANN 


Af novel of most exciting theme. 


THE LUCAS=-LINCOLN CO. 


PUBLISHERS, DEPARTMENT D., 715 14TH STREET 


WASHINGTON, D. OC. 











MORS ET VICTORIA 


At Drama in Three Acts 


Printed at the Merrymount Press, with a specially designed binding. 
8vo. Gilt top. $1.20 net. By mail, $1.28 














“An anonymous drama of more than poetic skill and power . . . both asa drama and a 
poem, worthy of the serious attention and praise of critics. The details are not the work of a novice 
and the verse is of unusual strength. As a work of both force and finish ‘ Mors et Victoria’ is not 
likely to be forgotten.” —Courier-Journal, Louisville. 


«ce 


. The tale that he or she unfolds—and unfolds in capital literary fashion—is of the 
Duke of Guise, Vallon de Vallonbois, and Marguerite of Navarre. The blank verse is stately and 
rich in poetic feeling. . . .°—Dramatic Mirror. 


“ 


. . It is brief, but it is eloquent of the courage and power of love. . . “The love inter- 
views of Vallon, the Huguenot, and Marguerite de Bonne-Grace are quite charming. She, though 
no Huguenot, is a lover, and at the end is strong enough to die with Vallon in the barn where Guise’s 
ruffians in arms break in upon the Huguenots at their evening psalm, The author’s name is not 
given, but a woman who could write this can write larger things.” —Repudblican, Springfield. 


" - . ‘Yes, I have read, during the week,’ said I, ‘one poem really worth while—a very 


beautiful dramatic poem called “ Mors et Victoria.” There is no author’s name on the title-page, 
and I do not know who wrote it, but whoever did, certainly need not be ashamed of it.’ . . .’ 
Literary World (Editor’s Club), Boston. 


ba Picturesque and full of fine character drawing, and we do not see why it could not 


be presented before the footlights with success. It resembles the old stock plays in which our 
fathers delighted, aud that were not intended for a day but for all time. It is written in smoothly 
vigorous blank verse; its plot "; full of interest, and the play throughout shows literary culture 
‘and a'study of the best dramatic models. »___ Beacon, Boston. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers; NEW YORK 
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LUNGMANS, GREEN & CO!S NEW BOOKS 





- 


Ma vulay var 


8vo. 


uncle.’’— 7imes. 


volume, $1.00 vet. 

VAN DYCK, By Lionex 
Cust. With 39 full-page 
plates. 2 vols, 

H.and J. VAN EYCK. B 
F.C. Wrace. Withaz: full- 
page plates, 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
By H. B, Horne. With 
20 fu'l-page plates. 

Already Published 


ALTDORFER. By T. 
Sturce Moors, With 25 
plates. 


16mo. 
$1. 
one as fami 


Hod, 


Ford.. . Crown 8vo, 
By mail, $1.75. 


The ‘‘ Golliwogg 


boards. $1.50 met. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, PART II. 


3y the Right Hon. Sir George Trevelyan, Bart., author of ‘‘The Life and Letters of Lord 
“‘The Early History of Charles James Fox,” etc., etc. 
Paves ix-344-+ xi-353. With3 maps. $5.00 mez. Postage or expressage extra. ; 


In two volumes, octavo. 


Uniform with the above 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, PART I. 1766-1776 


448 pages with amap. $2.50 #e¢, Postage extra. 


Nowhere are the contemporaneous events on both sides of the Atlantic, which accelerated the catastrophe, 
more clearly brought out than in this volume. Here and there are brilliant sketches of men and manners, and 
terse epigrammatic sayings, recalling pages, and these by no means the least effective, of the author’s illustrious 





THE ARTISTS’ LIBRARY 


Edited by LAURENCE BinyoNn. Each volume 
Fep. 4to, cloth backs, pape 


r sides. 
By mail, $1.10. 
GOYA. By Wirt RotHen- 


STEIN. ith 20 full-page 
plates, including 3 photo- 


Each 


gravures. 

HOKUSAI. ByC. J. 
Homes. With 20 plates, 
4 in colors. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
By Rocer E. Fry. With 
23 plates, 

CONSTABLE. By C. J. 
Hotmegs. With 24 plates. 





By Annie Steger Winston 
MEMOIRS OF A CHILD 
171 pages. Net, $1.00. 


By mail, 


“ | . . These memoirs have an air of authenticity 
and are Pane rapes full of notions that now strike 
iar and natural, or again as —— 
peculiar, according to their saying from the - 
er’s standard,’’—New York Tribune 
“ . . . Though written in a different vein, it re- 
calls ‘The One I Knew Best of All,’ by Frances 
gson Burnett. The thoughts and actions of a 
little girl are here recorded with entire fidelity. 
=k The charm of this memoir lies in the fact 
that the reader will imagine that it is herown. It 
is of no narrow application.’’— Beacon, Boston. 


Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book for 1903 


THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Colored 
Plates and 43 other Illustrations. By Henry 


giltedges. $1.60 mez. 


*? Book for 1903 


THE GOLLIWOGQ’sS CIRCUS 


With Colored Pictures by Florence K. Upton 
and verses by Bertha Upton. 


Oblong, 4to, 
By mail, $1.62. 





THE WORKS OF JOHN: RUSKIN 


Brantwood Edition. With Special Introduc- 
tions by CHARLES ELiot NorTON. With 
numerous illustrations. 22 volumes, Crown 
8vo. Uniform cloth, gilt top. Vet, $37.50. 

This edition was intended to include what Mr. Ruskin 
and his literary advisers regarded as the essential 
and ent part of his writings. The Intro- 
ductions be age ‘harles Eliot Norton can be had 
only in this edition. e volumes are sold sepa- 
rately and their respective prices can be had on 
application. 


NEW NOVELS 
By H. Rider Haggard 
STELLA FREGELIUS 
A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HaGGARD. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
“The main idea of this new story isa novelone,... 
the employment of an instrument for the transmis- 
sion of one of the earthly senses in the opening up 
of communication with the spirit world . . . the 
invention which serves him in these es is that 
of a wireless telephone which is to back the 
departed across the chasm. ... Mr. H 
has written a story that is much of a novelty from 
him, and truth to tell, it is far more interestin 
than would be another tale of Jerusalem or Sou! 
African wonders from his pen.’’—Zhe Mail and 
Express, New York. 


By M. E. Francis 


CHRISTIAN THAL 

The Story of a Musical Life. 

By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
author of ‘‘ The Duenna of a Genius,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

“An interesting novel, in which love, music and hu- 
man weakness, and the way wardness of woman are 
strangely and cleverly blended. Each chapter is 
headed with a bar of music, and the entire story is 
a to respond to the musical theme Dramatic 
and absorbing.’”’— Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


By the Author of ‘‘ My Lady of Orange’”’ 


THE MASTER OF GRAY 

A Tale of the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
By H.C. Bainey. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

“A st with a fine air of romance in it—m 
and followers of Knox, Romanists, and tlemen- 
at-arms appearing briskly in their turn. Lively 
dialogue, and an irable tion of sixteenth- 
cen manners. A thoroughly readable book.” 
—Daily News, London. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLAZED TRAIL” 


«A NEW FORM OF ROMANCE AND A 
NEW TREATMENT OF NATURE, WHICH 
MAKES YOU FEEL THE POWER AND 
SPELL OF THE WOODS AND WHICH 
DISCLOSES A NEW WORLD OF MYS. 
TERY, DANGER, AND HEROIC ACTION,” 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


author of “ The Forest,” who received a congratulatory letter from 
President Roosevelt upon the appearance of his wonderfully successful 
novel, “ The Blazed Trail,’ is a man of action, a worker, an explorer, 
hunter, fisherman, and a close student of the free forest. His new book 
is based upon a thousand-mile canoe trip through the wilds of Canada. ° 
It is illustrated with eighteen full-page drawings—of which one is in 
color—by Thomas Fogarty, who accompanied the author on his trip. 








The Bookman says: 

“¢The Forest’ should at once give its author 
a front place among the very few Americans 
who have written with sympathy, intelligence, 
and sense of the woods and its people. .. . It 
is the commingling of adventure, anecdote, 
and wood lore which gives this book one of 
its chief charms. . . . Verily there are pages 
of delight here for the true fisherman.” 


The New York Sun says: 
“Every word he writes bears the impress of 
truth, and he conveys to his readers the real 
breath of the woods. His story is the next 
best thing to taking the trip one’s self.” 


$1.50 net, at bookshops 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Mr. Mabie’s New Book 


BACKGROUNDS 
OF LITERATURE 


A SERIES of chapters on Wordsworth, Emerson, Scott, Whitman, 





and other poets and prose writers who have touched the hearts 

as well as the minds of their fellows, in which Mr. Mabie has 
endeavored to place behind each writer the background of land- 
scape which most deeply affected his imagination and gave color 
to his genius. This volume is largely descriptive and has the interest 
which attaches to transcription of some of the most charming scenery 
in the world; but it is also a series of studies in what may be called 
literary conditions. 


From the New York “ Evening Post” ; 

‘““¢ America in Whitman’s Poetry’ is perhaps the solidest bit of criticism that 
Mr. Mabie has produced, and certainly one of the most judicious estimates we 
have of a poet whose orbit is difficult to calculate. . . . The book is beautifully 
printed at the De Vinne Press, and with its numerous unhackneyed illustrations 
falls happily into a category of gift books.’’ 


de 








hotographs, decorative initials, and head bands; printed 


Elaborately illustrated with drawings, 
corated cover in red and gold, put upin a box. Price, 


on deckle edge paper, bound in a richly de 
$2.00 net. (By mail, $2.18.) 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN NAVY 


By the Hon. John D. Long 
Secretary of the Navy, 1897-1902 


N authoritative history of the inception and building of our new 
A navy and the brilliant story of its achievements in the war with 
Spain, by ex-Secretary Long, who combines rare literary skill 
with the most intimate and comprehensive knowledge of the subject. 
He tells of the preparation that made the glorious successes of the 
Spanish war possible, of the great battles of Manila Bay and Santiago, 
of the splendid work done by all branches of the service during the war, 
and of the building up of an effective and worthy navy still going on. 
He also relates many interesting personal reminiscences. 


Illustrated with twelve full-page drawings sig, Aeonaget Reuterdahl and 
with many photographs, portraits and maps wo volumes in a box. 
$5.00 net (carriage extra). 


The Outlook ‘Company, New York 
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- FICTION 
A BOOK OF GIRLS 


THIRD EDITION SINCE OCT. fst, 


Small 12mo, decorative cover, with front- 
ispiece, $1.00, 


LEADING 


THE PROMOTION OF 
THE ADMIRAL By 


MORLEY ROBERTS 
THIRD EDITION. 12mo, decorated cover, il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 


“If any one writes better sea stories than Mr. Roberts, we 
don’t know who it is, and if there is a better sea story of its 
kind than this, it would be a joy to have the pleasure of read- 
ing it."—New York Sun. 


THE SPOILSMEN 



































“Stories of moving intensity and effective humor, eventful 
and fascinating.” —New York Sun. 

“* A Book of Girls’ is altogether enjoyable. The stories 
are Ungeaees true to life, and the humor is delightful,”— 
Balto, Herald, 
















THE MYSTERY OF 


| 























M n 
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sah: pene. a LRU! Beng sone frterCimattes |] = MURRAY DAVENPORT | 
ELLIOTT FLOWER’S SS P| of Martin Hevitr:Imestigntor |} = 72 By 
a a & > > ROBERT NEILSON 
great political novel (6th Zs 3 4 STEPHENS | 
Impression) is endorsed by = e = \~] Author of “Philip Winwood,” 
Mr. CLEVELAND. ae “ a = 
es “fi & 30th THOUSAND, 
Mr. CLEVELAND says: - g S g 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
“* The world of municipal pol- = ~ - “*It is unusual, weird, scien- 
itics is put before the reader in a he < tifically strange and absolutely 
a striking and truthful manner ; = Ray ico} novel in plot and treatment. 




















and the evils that afflict the 
overnment of our cities are laid 
are in a manner to arrest the 
attention of every honest man.” 


This is a book which will awaken 
discussion, cause serious thought 
and much sincere pleasure.”— 
N.Y. American, 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR CHILDRE 


* 














The New Volume in the 
** Little Colonel Series.’* 
(Trade Mark) 


THE LITTLE COLONEL 
AT BOARDING SCHOOL 


By 
ANNIE FELLOWS 
JOHNSTON 


Large 12mo, cloth decorative, with 
frontispiece. $1.20 net, Post- 
paid, $1.24. 


The New Volume by the 
author of ‘‘Beautiful Joe.’ 


THE STORY OF THE 
GRAVELYS 


By 
MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Author of “Beautiful Joe’s Para- 
dise,” a sequel to “ Beautiful 
Joe,” “*Tilda Jane,” etc, 


The Christian Register says: 

** A book is not good reading for 
a young girl unless it is also good 
reading for her mother. This serves 
to make even more clear the rightful 
place of Mrs, Johnston’s latest story, 
which is wholly to be recommended. 
Mothers ought to read this book, if 
only for the sake of helping their 
daughters when they begin to dream 
of the coming prince.” 


Library r2mo, decorated cover, il- 
lustrated, $1.20 net, Postpaid, 
$1.32. 


Here we have the haps and mis- 
hans, the trials and triumphs, of a 
delightful New England family, of 
whose devotion and sturdiness it 
do the reader good to hear. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 

















The Art Galleries of Europe 


THE ART OF THE 
PITTI PALACE 


By JULIA DE W. ADDISON, Large 12mo, 
cloth decorative, profusely illustrated: with full-page 
plates in duogravure, $2.00 act. Postpaid, $2.11. 
This series, of which “ The Art of the Vatican ” was such 
an excellent beginning, is an unparalleled opportunity for the 
study of the great art galleries of Europe. 


Travel Lovers’ Library 


GARDENS OF THE 
CARIBBEES 


3y IDA M. H. STARR. Illustrated by photo- 
gravure and half-tone plates. Two volumes, large 
16mo. $2.40 net. Postpaid, $2.54. 
‘“We bespeak for Mrs. Starr’s fascinating volumes the at- 
tention of all who are iaterested in travel and in our posses- 
sions in the West Indies.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 





























Art Lovers’ 


JAPANESE ART 


By SADAKICHI HARTMANN. 
12mo, cloth decorative, with thirty-two 
illustrations, six reproduced in color. 
$1.60 net. Postpaid, $1.71. 


Library 


MUSIC IN ART 


By LUNA MAY ENNIS, 12mo, cloth 
decorative, with thirty-three full-page 
illustrations. $1.60 net. Postpaid, $1.71. 


For the student and all lovers of music 
and art the subject is full of attractiveness 
and practically limitless,—for music per- 
vades all art, and true art is but music made 
visible to the eye. 


“Mr, Hartmann is peculiarly fitted for 
and shows a thorough understanding of his 
subject.”"—Boston Transcript. 








The Cathedral Series 


THE CATHEDRALS OF 
NORTHERN FRANCE 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN, With eighty illustrations 
from original drawings, and many minor decorations 
by BLANCHE McMANUS. Octavo, decorative cover. 
$1.60 net. Postpaid, $1.71. 


An authoritative appreciation of a subject 
in which many are interested, profusely il- 
lustrated in a unique manner by an artist of 
note, 


Uniform with «‘Milton’s England’’ 


DICKENS’ LONDON 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN, author of “The Cathedrals 
of Northern France.” One volume, 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.60 net. Postpaid, $1.71. 
This attractive book deals with the London of fifty years 

ago,asseen by Dickens—the London of David 

Copperfield, of Oliver Twist, of Tom Pinch, 

and of many other of his characters ; White- 

chapel, the Fleet, the Strand, Covent Gar- 
den, and the myriad haunts ‘and abodes of 

Dickens’ creations, 




















Music Lovers’ 


WOMAN'S WORK 
IN MUSIC 


By ARTHUR ELSON, author of “ Or- 


Library 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS 


By RUPERT HUGHES, author of 








chestral Instruments and Their Use,” “ Contemporary American Composers,” 

etc. x2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, with twenty- etc. Two volumes, 12mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 

five portraits. $1.60 net. Postpaid, $1.71. with fifty portraits. $3.20 net. Postpaid, $3.34. 

The ical positions infl d by women, women ““Mr. Hughes is a thoroughly entertaining and well- 
composers, and the future of Woman in Music, are a few of || informed writer on musical subjects and has gathered a 
the subjects which are discussed by Mr. Elson, wealth of picturesque material for this work.” — 7he Argus. 
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FICTION 























Pigs in Clover 
5th Edition 


‘* By far the most powerful and searching 
piece of fiction of the year.” — The Bookman, 


Cloth, Postpaid, $1.50 


By «Frank Danby” 





cial Gazette. 





A Sequence in Hearts 


are all human. 


2d Edition 


‘* Miss Moss sees life as a sunny comedy and 
tells of it with acheerful relish. The characters 
The story is sparkling with vi- 
vacity and good humor.”— Pittsburg Commer- 


Cloth, Postpaid, $1.50 


By Mary Moss 





Little Joan 


A love-story of English 

life by one of -the 
most popular writers of 
fiction of to-day. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, 
Postpaid, $1.25. 


By 
John Strange Winter 


With the 


Treasure-Hunters 

R. OTIS’S new book, 

the best thing he 
has done, is one of excit- 
ing adventure about the 
Florida Cays, and will 
appeal to every sport-lov- 
ing boy. 


Illustrated. r2mo. Deco. 
rated cloth, $1.20 xez. 


By James Otis 





At the Time 
Appointed 


6th Edition 


‘*A highly. romantic story, 
full of thrilling adventure, and 
sentiment.”—Milwaukee Even- 
ing Wisconsin. 


prreiene. Postpaid, $1.50. 
y 
A. Maynard Barbour 


By same Author 
In its ] Oth Edition 


That Main- 
waring Affair 


‘*Possibly in a _ detective 
story the main object is to 
thrill. If so, ‘That Mainwar- 
ing Affair’ is all right. The 
thrill is there, full measure, 
pressed down and_ running 
over.” —Zife, New York. 


Illustrated. r:2mo. Cloth, 
Postpaid, $1.50. 





A Passage 
Perilous 


‘* A love-story, dealing with 
people one would like to know, 
and of the sort that well-bred 
people do know. There are 
interesting episodes tq en- 
counter before the happy ter- 
minus is reached,”—S?, Louis 
Globe-Democrat, 
sane. Cloth, Postpaid, $1.50. 

y 


Rosa Nouchette Carey 


Alexander 
in the Ark 


A comical book of boys’ 
‘adventure in a new 
wonderland. The draw- 
ings by Edith Hope are 
particularly amusing. 


Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, 
Postpaid, $1.50. 


By F. Russell Burrow 





Romance of Modern Engineering 









By Archibald Williams 


(PHE wonders of engineering are explained and illustrated in a way to take hold 
of every young reader’s mind. 





Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 xe?. 
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A®™ impartial and 
accurate account 

of the causes that 
led to the Civil War. 
The author, Professor 
Lee, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, is 
widely known for his 
critical work. 


The True History 
of the Civil War 


By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 


With 24 illustrations. 
8vo. Decorated cloth, 
gilt tops. 408 pages, 
with index. Cloth, 
$2.00 net ; half moroc- 
co, $5.00 net. Post- 
age, 13 cents. 





American 
Myths and 
Legends 


HESE two volumes 
contain the result of 
careful study of a large 
number of legends, some 
familiar and somescarcely 
known at all, which re- 
late to the United States. 
In many cases the legends 
are as romantic and in- 
teresting as the most pop- 
ular of fiction. 
Illustrated, 2 volumes. 
$2.50 net; half mo- 


rocco, $5.00 net. Post- 
age extra. 


By Charles M: Skinner 


By the same author: ‘* Myths 
and Legends beyond Our Bor- 
ders,” ‘* Myths and Legends of 
Our New Possessions,” 


Each, $1.50. 


Through the Gates 


of Old Romance 


HERE are ghost stories, 

and love stories, and 
stories of adventure. Illus- 
trated with delicate draw- 
ings by John Rae. 


Illustrated, 8vo. Decorated 
cloth, $2.00 ze. Postage extra. 


By W. Jay Mills 


Author of “Historic Houses of 


New Jersey.” Illustrated, In 
box, $5.00 xet. 








COMPLETE IN DECEMBER 


Chambers’s 
Cyclopsedia of 


English Literature 


‘THE accepted authority 
the English-speaking 
world over. 


Containing over two thousand five 
hundred pages, and illustrated with ap- 
proved portraits and drawings. 

$15.00 net, per set of three im- 
perial octavo volumes. Car- 
riage extra. 


Edited by David Patrick 





The 

Temple Series of 
Bible Characters 
and Scripture 


Handbooks 


HE object of this 

series of little books 
is to furnish an accurate 
and comprehensive hand- 
book for the Sunday- 
school as well as for pri- 
vate study. The series 
number twenty-eight in 
all, two of which are pub- 
lished. A sample volume 
sentupon receipt of 30 cents. 


NOW READY 


David, the Hero-King of Israel. 
ro ay Rey. Canon ox Little, 


and the Patriarchal 
e Rev. Professor Duff, 
D D., Professor of Hebrew and O, 
T. Literature, United College, 
Bradford. 


Abraham 
Age.— 


28 volumes, ti 5% inches, 
Frontispieces. Illuminated ti- 
tle-pages. Cloth, 30 cents met, 
per volume. 
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beautiful new book 
for children 


With pictures in color by Lucy F. Perkins 


THE STAR FAIRIES} 


It contains six charming 
and original fairy tales, and in 
appearance is the 


most beautiful “juvenile” 
of the Fall. 


Price $1.20 net 
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‘“ It would be impossible to imagi 


a child who would not press this book to his heart rapturously. 
te best children’s books we have seen. It is a book which every child will treasure.” —St, Paud Despatch. 





Holiday Gift Books 


Dooryard Stories 


By Ciara D. Pierson, author of “Among the Meadow People,” “Among the Night 
Illustrated in tint by F. C. Gordon. 


12m0, $1.20 net. 
It is one of 
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The Prado and 
its Masterpieces 


By C. S. RIcKETTS. 4to, with 54 Pho- 
togravures. The American Edition is 
limited as follows: 10 copies on Japanese 
vellum with extra set of full-page illus- 
trations, $125.00 mef. 100 copies on 
fine paper, $35.00 met. 


The remarkable collection of Velasquez, Titian, and 
others is here beautifully illustrated and described in a 
sumptuously made volume. The criticism is of distinct 
literary merit, which is not always the case in volumes of 
this sort. 





The Children of the Old 
Masters; Italian School 


By Mrs. MEyNneEtL. Illustrated with 
10 Photogravures and 60 other plates. 
$12.00 net. 


Aside from its literary merit this volume is a superb 
piece of book-making and admirably suited for a present. 
Mrs. Meynell’s reputation as a critic and a writer is 
sufficient guarantee for the book itself. 





The Big Book of 
Nursery Rhymes 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. With over 
300 illustrations in color, and black and 
white, by Charles Robinson. 8vo, gilt, $3.00. 


“Quite the most exquisite thing I. have seen in the way of 
books for children. The charm of it, moreover, lies not alone in 
a multitude of quaint and ingeniously beautiful illustrations but 
in the appeal the collection makes to the adult reader to revert to 
one’s earliest years and revive one’s juvenile imaginings and 
reasonings.””—Burton T. BEACH in The Chicago Evening Post. 





The High History 
of the Holy Graal 


Translated from the old French by 
SEBASTIAN Evans, LL.D. With decor- 
ations and drawings by Jessie M. King. 
8vo, $3.50 net. 


This translation is taken from the most complete 
known copy of the ** Book of the Graal” in existence, so 
that the publishers believe that in this volume they are 
offering to readers the original story of Sir Perceval and 
the Holy Graal, whole and incorrupt as it left its 
author’s hands. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


Oxford Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymnals 


New and attractive styles 











EDITION DE LUXE 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


Illustrated with drawings on wood by George Cruikshank (never before published), Limited edition on 
hand-made paper. Royal 8vo. Subscription price, $7.00 mez. 2 








The Songs of Robert Burns 


Now first printed, with the melodies for which they were written.’ A Study in Tone-Poetry. With Bib- 
liography, Historical Notes, and Glossary. By James C. Dick.  8vo, cloth, pp. xliii.-536, printed 
on rag-made paper, with 4 facsimile MSS. $5.00 met. 








NEW EDITION OF THE 


Letters of Horace Walpole 


Edited by Mrs. PAGET ToYNBEE. The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have arranged with Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee for the publication of Zhe Letters of Horace Walpole, in as complete a form as possible. 
The work is now in the press, and will be issued in sixteen volumes, The first portions (vols. i.—iv.) 
will be published in November, 1903, vols. v.-x. will be ready in November, 1904, and the remainder 
(vols. x1.-xvi.) in November, 1905. 


The work will be issued in three editions as follows : 
I. 16 vols. demy, 8vo, on hand-made paper, the number of copies limited to 260, at the subscription 
price of $125.00 we¢, in cloth boards : $175.00 met, in full morocco. 


II. 8 double vols., crown 8vo, on Oxford India paper, at the subscription price of $35.00 met. 
III. 16 vols., crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, at the subscription price of $27.00 met, 


\ 








‘* Should easily take first place among the cheaper editions of Dickens.” X 
— The Dial, Chicago, Ill., May 16, 1903. 
JUST ISSUED! 


THE FIRESIDE EDITION OF 


Charles Dickens’ Works 


Complete edition in 22 vols., crown 8vo, containing over 600 illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘‘ Phiz,” etc. 
Cloth, $20.00 per set ; Venetian morocco, gilt top, $35.00 per set. 
* The volumes of the Cloth Edition may be obtained separately. Price, $z.00 per volume, 








‘* A Phenomenon in Book-Making.”—Mew York Tribune. 


NOW READY! 


The Oxford India Paper Dickens 


Complete edition in 17 volumes with over 600 illustrations. Contrast weight and measurement with cor- 
responding books. Beautifully printed on the famous Oxford India Paper in long primer type, from 
$1.25 per vol. upward. , 











For saie by all booksellers. Send for catalogue 
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13:h impression of a novel which has been unqualifiedly 
praised by the Nation and'is among the“ best sellers.” . 


The Lightning Conductor. 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. — The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. 12mo, $1.50. 





«th impression of a delightfully humorous book with 
equally humorous illustrations. 


Cheerful Americans. 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. With 24 

illustrations by Florence Scovel Shinn, Fanny 

Y. Cory, and others. 12mo, $1.25. 

N. Y. Tribune: **He is unaffectedly funny, 
and entertains us from beginning to end.” 


Ul, 


* Werrp Christmas ”’ 


From ‘‘ Cheerful Americans”’ 





A richly illustrated popular but scientifically accurate book on 


Ferns. A Manual for the Northeastern States. By C. E. WATERS, Ph.D. 


Illustrated. 362 pp. Square 8vo. Ina box, $3.00 net (by mail, $3.34). 

The 200 illustrations, all from original photographs and drawings, and many of them 

full-page, are remarkably fine. 

“Likely to prove the leading popular work on ferns. 
photography have ever been produced.” —P/ant World. 


No finer examples of fern 





An absorbing detective story by the author of “The Heritage,” “A Soldier'of Virginia,” etc. 


The Holladay Case. 8, surron e. stevenson. 


With frontispiece by Eliot Keen. 12mo, $1.25. 

When detective stories are falling fast from the presses, it must be an exceptionally good 
one that can make its way, and the publishers believe this to be sucha story. It is of the 
kind introduced by Conan Doyle in which the struggle is of brains rather than of hands, and 
has a minimum of horror with a maximum of ingenuity. There are many stirring incidents 
and a strong love interest. 





Some thirty genial satires on subjects of universal interest. 


The Thoughtless Thoughts of Carisabel. 


By ISA CARRINGTON CABELL. _1:2mo, gilt top, $1.25 net (by mail, $1.37). 

The topics include: “The New Man,” “ The Child,” “ One’s Relatives,” “ The Telltale 
House,” “Servants,” “ Dinner Parties,” “Should Women Propose?” “Should Men Marry?” etc. 

“ Exceedingly pertinent and illuminating.”—Providence Fournal. 

“Extremely clever and thoroughly amusing.”— Washington Post. 





Merry Hearts. * ANNE.STORY 
With frontispiece by Eliot Keen. Uniform with 

‘*A Duke and his Double.” 16mo, 75 cts. each. 
Though Miss Allen’s stories have appeared in our 
best magazines, this is her first book. It tells of cer- 
tain experiences of two bachelor girls in New York, 
who wrest happiness from unpromising circumstances. 
Tribune :—‘* The laughter and sentiment are un- 


forced . . . it fills an hour in capital fashion.” 





A unique sociological work by an eminent Frenchman, 
with an introduction by an eminent American, 


The Laws of Imitation. 


By Prof. GABRIEL TARDE. 
Translated by Mrs. Elsie Clewes 
8, with an introduction by 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, of 4 
Columbia. 404 pp., 8vo, $3.00 net of 
(by mail, $3.20). 
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The Story 


In Three Chapters 


*Cuapter III. A TripLe VERDICT 
“(YET the best”—this to the public; 
“ make the best ’—this to themselves, 
has been the motto of the publishers of 
Webster’s International Dictionary. Their 
aim has been to make the best popular 
dictionary in the English language, in re- 
spect to accuracy, clearness, fullness, con- 
venience, and usefulness to all classes of 
consulters. Comparison is not here made 
with the many-volumed and encyclopedic 
works, but with those whose size and form 
adapt them to quick and easy use; the one- 
volume books which aim to serve all classes 
from the erudite scholar to the school-child. 

Without a word of disparaging comment 
on other works which claim to rival Webster, 
let us seek the verdict of some tribunal so 
high in character and intelligence, so numer- 
ous in membership, and so impartial in con- 
stitution, as to give a sanction like that of a 
court of last resort. Three such tribunals 
will be cited as to the merits of Webster’s 
International Dictionary, in comparison with 
all works of similar aim. 

To what authority upon doubtful questions 
do the American people habitually pay the 
highest deference? Unquestionably, to the 
National and State Supreme Courts. They 
are not only accepted as final arbiters on the 
vast and vital matters within their immedi- 
ate sphere, but in great emergencies, like a 
disputed presidency, or.a wide-spread labor 
disturbance, the national impulse turns to 
these courts as the strongholds of broad in- 
telligence and the highest fairness. Weighty 
then are their opinions on a subject so 
peculiarly within their range as text-books of 
definitions. Language, the medium through 
which all statutes and precedents are ex- 
pressed, is the very subject matter with 
which courts are continually dealing. It is 
of the first consequence to them to have 
some standard of appeal as to the meanings 
and usages of words, which is not only of 
the first order of intrinsic merit, but is so 
widely recognized as to command popular 


*Chapter I of ‘‘ The Story of a Book” was. pub- 
lished in the October issue. Chapter II appeared in 
the November issue. 


of a Book 


approval. Hear then the opinions, first of 
individuals and then virtually of the entire 
body of the highest judiciary of the country. 
In the United States Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice Fuller says of the International: “|! 
regard it as of the utmost value in accuracy 
of definition, and have found it in all re- 
spects complete and thorough.” Justice 
Gray: “I always considered Webster’s Dic- 
tionary as the best in.the language in the 
matter of definitions.” Justice Brewer: 
“From my childhood up, Webster’s Diction- 
ary has been my authority. The last, the 
International Dictionary, is the perfection of 
dictionaries.” Justice Brown, after a life- 
long experience, has found it “ invaluable as 
a book of easy reference,” and believes “ it 
will succeed for many years in maintaining 
its position as the leading dictionary of the 
language.” Justice Shiras is no less em- 
phatic. Justice Harlan says: “It should be 
in the library of every American judge, law- 
yer, preacher, journalist,: statesman, and stu- 
dent”; and while it is desirable to have more 
than one dictionary always at hand, “ if only 
one can be afforded, preference should be 
given to Webster’s International Dictionary.” 
Justice McKenna has “always used the 
Webster ” and finds its old reputation as to 
completeness and accuracy sustained by the 
International. Justice White in “ daily use” 
finds the book “ of the greatest utility ”; and 
Justice Peckham, praising especially the Sup- 
plement of 1900, regards the whole work as 
constituting “a perfect exposition of the 
English language as existing at this time.” 
Turning now to the highest courts of all 
the States, we find an almost unanimous con- 
sensus to the same effect. Thus, Chief Jus- 
tice Knowlton of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court says: “For all who want but one 
dictionary of the English language for gene- 
eral use in. any department of study, or in 
literary or professional work, I regard Web- 
ster’s International as decidedly the best.” 
And so on through the State Courts, the 
entire body of judges generally speaking as 
one. In many instances the statement is 
explicit that the International is preferred 
before all others. The most guarded expres- 
sion is that of the Justices of the New York 
Court of Appeals, and they speak of the 
International as “ in no respect falling behind 
its numerous rivals, however remarkable for 
their extent and accuracy.” The opinions of 
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the evcire bench of other State Supreme 
Courts may be briefly sampled. Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘No other single volume is so valu- 
abie or so satisfactory.” New Hampshire: 
“The best one-book dictionary of the Eng- 
lish longuage.” Arkansas, California, Ore- 
gon, and Wisconsin say the same. -Kentucky 
calls i: “the most comprehensive and ac- 
curat’ dictionary in existence.” Nevada 
says: “In our library we have many other 
dictic caries, but all of them put together are 
not consulted as much as Webster.” New 
Jersey: “ For every-day use, no English lexi- 
con | at all comparable with Webster’s 
Inter:ational.” Equally emphatic are Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Washington. All these 
are explicit in affirming the International as 
the best for general use; and this is since the 
publication of all its would-be rivals. The 
Florida Justices define its peculiar service to 
the bench: “ Frequently the proper interpre- 
tation of an instrument or a statute, before 
us for review, hinges upon the accurate defi- 
nition of a word: in all such cases we turn 
with confidence to Webster’s International.” 
Others dwell upon the fund of general in- 
formation; thus the North Dakota Justices: 
“No other single book extant contains such 
stores of rich, varied, and exact knowledge.” 
The Ohio Supreme Court: “ The new (1900) 
edition of Webster’s International seems to 
have reached the acme of perfection in book- 
making, editorially and mechanically.” In 
brief, the entire body of Judges in the Na- 
tional and State Supreme Courts, with the 
exception of hardly a dozen individuals (and 
these recommended no other), have borne 
testimony to the pre-eminent merit of the 
International. 

To the question, “ What popular diction- 
ary is accepted as of the highest authority 
and value by the people of the United 
States ?”—could there be any more weighty 
answer than this almost unanimous testimony 
of the Supreme Court Judges of the Nation 
and all the States? : 

Another tribunal may be cited, which in a 
different field carries not less authority, and 
which speaks with one voice. The public- 
school systems of the forty-five States are 
practically a unit in favor of the Interna- 
tional. Every one of their State Superin- 
tendents recommends it in the hightst terms. 
In every State Normal School it is the ac- 
cepted standard. Wherever State funds have 
been appropriated for the purchase of a 
large dictionary for the schools, Webster's 


has been the book. The school books of 
the country, wherever they are of such char- 
acter as to require a standard in spelling, 
pronunciation, and definition, follow the In- 
ternational with hardly an exception. 

The highest judiciary and the entire public- 
school system — better. indexes of American 
opinion can hardly be named. It remains to 
question that broader constituency which the 
name “International” suggests, —the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples beyond America. It 
has been said that the judgment of foreign- 
ers carries a weight like that of posterity,— 
owing to its freedom from local or temporary 
bias. Taking first Great Britain: the popu- 
lar test shows a sale of the International far 
beyond that of any other one-volume dic- 
tionary, English or American. The official 
test is given by the fact that the only Gov- 
ernmental departments of Great Britain using 
any standard of language —the Postal and 
Telegraphic, both managed entirely by the 
Government—follow the International. The 
scholar’s test may be best indicated, to take 
from many tributes the most authoritative 
and impressive, by the unsolicited words of 
Dr. Murray, editor of the unfinished many- 
volumed Oxford Dictionary, and probably 
the highest individual authority on lexicogra- 
phy in the English-speaking world: “In this 
its latest form, and with its large Supplement 
and numerous Appendices, Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary is a wonderful volume, 
which well maintains its grounds against 
all rivals, on its own lines.” And again: 
“The last edition of Webster, the Interna- 
tional, is perhaps the best of one-volume 
dictionaries.” 

In Canada, the International far outsells 
all rivals. In Australia it has the field to 
itself, and with special reason; for this great 
commonwealth has been explored with the 
utmost thoroughness as to its wealth of new 
words and usages, by representatives. of 
Webster on the ground, co-operating with 
the best local scholarship, and reaping a 
harvest which the home office has winnowed 
and inwrought with the main work. In the 
new American Colonies, in South Africa, in 
India, in China, in Japan, throughout Conti- 
nental Europe, and wherever flies the Stars 
and Stripes.or the Union Jack, the Interna- 
tional goes as a chief symbol and agent of 
that language which leads the world’s civil- 


. ization. 


“The story of a book”—it has been 
shown as a story of supreme concentration; 
Noah Webster devoting a lifetime of genius, 
learning, and character to one book; the 
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G. & C. Merriam Company giving their whole 
energy for sixty years to perfecting and 
spreading the work. It has been a story of 
the close alliance of Scholarship and Busi- 
ness; the scholar’s thirst for perfection wed- 
ded to the business man’s sense of practical 
needs. It is a story of growth, the patriot 
scholar’s lonely dream of an “ American Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” maturing 
to an “International Dictionary,” the ac- 


cepted authority of a world-encompassing 
race. 


The blue-backed “Webster’s Speller,” of 


which the public have consumed some 
seventy-five million copies, concluded with 
a few pungent fables, “The Milkmaid.” 
“The Old Man’s Apple Tree andthe Rude 
Boy,” etc., and to each fable was appended a 
moral. To the present Story the Moral ma 
be given in words a little amplified from an 
old quotation: All young persons, and all 
older ones no less, should have a dictionary 
at their elbow; and while you are about it, 
get the best—get Webster’s International. 
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Astor Place and Eighth Street, near Broadway 
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NEW BOOKS Purchased as Soon as Published 
and LARGELY DUPLICATED to Meet Demands 





Books are Delivered by Coach at Residences or Places of 
Business in New York 


Membership, $5.00 per Year 
Membership and Delivery Service, $6.00 per Year 


Books may be Drawn as Frequently as De- 
sired and at the Pleasure of the Member 





300 Periodicals and Magazines on File in the Reading Room 








BRENTANO’S NEW BOOKS 
THE LOST KING. By Henry Shackelford. 


A powerful historical novel, ne with Louis Charles — son of Louis XVI. 


and a handsome cover 


A brilliant and dramatic story of the New York Social Centre . 


THE PIKEMEN. By S. R. Keightley. 


Illustrated 


MRS. J. WORTHINGTON ‘WOODWARD. By Helen Beekman. 


A romance of the rising of 1798 in County Down, 


SOULS. ‘ Rita’s” latest novel. 


A scathing exposé of English Society Life 


A LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Ida A. . 


With 16 illustrations on Art paper and with Photogravure Frontispiece. 


6 illustrations 


* $1.25 
$1.50 


$1.50 


One large volume. 
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By Author of “EBEN HOLDEN” 
FULL OF THINGS TO REMEMBER AND TALK ABOUT 
find his hero there and give a lifelike picture of him. But of the fact itself there can be no 
Isles,’ and I trust that it may have as wide a popularity as it deserves. Its pictures are delicate 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D. 
Postpaid, $1.50 


60th THOUSAND 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
question.” 
GEORGE C, LORIMER, D.D. 
and finished with the touch of an artist, its conceptions are unique and fascinating, and its 
“Mr. Bacheller has clothed life’s simplicities with enduring charm and beauty, and made honor 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES 
BOOK THAT IS LIKE A JOURNEY TO A FAR LAND, 
“It is a wonder to me how Mr. Bacheller got far enough back into that now distant period to 
“T have read with great interest and delight Mr. Bachellers new book, ‘ Darrel of the Blessed 
leading characters new to literature.” 
and self-sacrifice, truth and love, seem the only things that are really worth while.” 
A TALE OF OLD ATHENS 





THE 


LIONS oF 
THE LORD 


A STORY OF THE OLD WEST 
20th THOUSAND 


By CuHaRLes K. GAINES, PH.D. 





THE BOSTON HERALD 








“One of the most remarkable romances of 
recent years. ... No touch of pedantry or 
heaviness in this interesting glimpse into an- 
cient times, and a wonderfully vivid, attractive 
picture is given of a bygone civilization. Alto- 
gether an exceptional work and sure to attract 
wide attention.” 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


“It is easy to fall under the spell of its ro- 
mance and become a part of the life which it 
depicts; to reel in the tossing triremes . . . to 
succumb to the witchery of the fascinating 
Gorgo.” Postpaid, $1.50 





By Harry Lzon Witson, author of ‘* The Spenders ’’ 
THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“ Heretofore no novel has dealt so vitally with 
the history, the scenes, and the characters of 
Mormonism, and no predecessor has so clearly 
struck the key-note of its comedy as well as its 
fearsome tragedy.” 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
“ Harry Leon Wilson has achieved a distinct 
advance in his new novel, ‘The Lions of the 
Lord.’ There are light and tender touches all 
through the book, making it on the whole as 
cheerful as it is engrossing.” Postpaid, $1.50 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


A Book of Fables for Old and Young, by Laura E. RicuHarps, author of “ Captain Janu- 
-y,” etc. Forty-four stories exquisitely conceived and simply and gracefully written. Hand- 
mely illustrated and decorated by ArTHUR E. Becuerand Jutta WARD RICHARDS. 12mo, $1.50. 


One of the sweetest stories ever written” 


THE AWAKENING OF THE DUCHESS 


A captivating story of the kindling of a mother’s love for her own daughter, by Frances 
‘HARLES, author of “In the Country God Forgot,” etc. Illustrated in color by I. H. Caliga. 


i2mo. $1.50. 


A handsome book for every theatre-goer 


FAMOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES AND 
THEIR HOMES 


The domestic side of the lives of leading stage favorites, by Gustave Kossé, superbly illus- 
trated with over 50 full-page plates and vignettes, printed in tints. 8vo. $3.00 net (postpaid, 
$3.26). 

A logical sequence of ‘‘The World Beautiful” 


THE LIFE RADIANT 


In this new book Lit1an WHITING aims. to portray a practical ideal for daily living. 
$1.00 net (postpaid, $1.08). Decorated cloth, $z.25 net (postpaid, $1.35). 


16mo. 


A book of rare fascination 


INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION 


Authoritative information about picturesque Indian tribes, by GzorGe WHARTON James, the author of “ In and Around 
the Grand Canyon.” With 66 illustrations from unusual photographs. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net (postpaid, $2.16). 


Dr. Hale's Collection of Typical Ballads 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY IN BALLAD 


Written during the past twenty years by Epwarp Everett Hate and his children. Now first published, with many 
illustrations, Small 8vo. $2.00 net (postpaid, $2.15). 


Reaching the shut-in mind of the deaf, dumb, blind 


LAURA BRIDGMAN : Dr Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He Taught Her 


An absorbing account of Dr. Samuel B. Howe’s successful pioneer efforts in teaching blind deaf mutes, by Maupg 
Howe and Florence Howse Hac. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net (postpaid, $1.63.) 


PIONEER SPANIARDS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


stories of Spanish Explorations, by WiitiaMm 
OHNSON, author of ** The World’s Discoverers.”’ 
ta2mo. $1.20 net (postpaid, $1.38). 


Stirrin 
HENRY 5 
Fully illustrated. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH 


A bright story in which city and country life is strongly 
contrasted. By M. E, Watzer, author of “ The Little 
Citizen. ramo, $1.50. 


JO’S BOYS 


New illustrated edition of Miss Atcott’s famous story 
uniform with new editions of “‘ Little Women,” “ Little 
Men,” etc. .Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


Webster's Best S hes Carefully Selected; with intro- 
duction and notes by Pror. Cuartes F. Rickarpson, of 
Dartmouth College. ~ Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


$x.50. 
ROBIN HOOD: HIS BOOK 


Ever interesting legends merrily retold by Eva Marcu 
Tappan, and illustrated in color by Charlotte Harding. 
12mo. 1.50 net (postpaid $1.66). 


JANE AND JOHN 


Plays, Parties and Picnics, by EvizaseTH PoLnemus. 
about human children. Illustrated in color. xr2mo, 


$1.50 net (postpaid $1.66). 


Their 
A boo! 








tas” Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue describing these and other books 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.; Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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‘The New Photogravure Work 


INDI Past and Present 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


Illustrated with 50 photogravures, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, gilt 
tops, in cloth box. : ‘ ; ; net, $4.00 
Three-quarters crushed morocco, gilt tops. ‘ «eo 


There are many books about India, but for the most part they tell the 
reader too little, or else are technical works, or bulky, ponderous volumes. 
Mr. Forbes-Lindsay’s work, ‘“ India, Past and Present,” within a moderate 
compass supplies a comprehensive view of one of the most ancient and 
interesting countries in the world, with accurate information as to its past 
and present condition and picturesque glimpses of its fascinating history. 

It is written from a personal knowledge acquired during the author's 
years of residence in the different parts of the Indian Empire, supplemented 
by a thorough study of the works of the best authorities. There is no 
other popular work ‘covering the same ground, and the reader will acquire 
a general idea of the whole country in its physical characteristics ; its 
diversified and often magnificent scenery; its remarkable temples and 
palaces and other buildings ; its antiquities ; the many races by which it 
has been peopled ; and its extremely interesting history. 








The New Companion to 
REVITIES “Crankisms’”’ and “Whimlets”’ 


Sq. 16mo, cloth. ; . net, .80 
Ooze calf, gilt edges . .. “ae 





‘‘Brevity ts the soul of wit.’’ 


“ Brevities ” will increase the repu- 
tation of both author and artist; the 
aphorisms scintillate with a wit that, 

- though good-natured, is often biting, 
and the drawings are even better 


‘ce Life de VAUX MATTHEWMAN than the artist’s earlier work. 
«=> CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS 








Henry T. Coates & Co., 7 Pan ApELrHa 
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PURITAN EDITION. Illustrated by Harold Copping 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping, with characters in 
Puritan costume, are the feature of this unique edition. ‘Is 
certain of a hearty welcome. Marked by an idea that is so 

ood and so much to the point that we wonder why it has not 
fa seized upon before.” —Bookman. Cloth, « net, $1.50 





A New Book by HUGH BLACK, Author of “Friendship” 


WORH £(keal Studies in Ideal Dress) 


In presenting this new work by the popular Scotch essayist the 

publishers have taken the opportunity of issuing it, and also the 

same author’s ‘‘ Friendship,” in uniform elegant style. dition 

de luxe, Every page decorated, chaste, unique, handsome. 
FRIENDSHIP. New issue. dition de luxe. 

Undoubtedly two of the season’s most popular gift books. 

Cloth, elegantly decorated, boxed, each, ; . net, $1.50 





MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


ON THE ROAD 
TO ARCADY 


This romance of an outdoor girl 
deserves to rank with ‘‘A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal.” : 

** Ethelwyn ” makes a lover of 
every one who reads of her. 
** Miss Thurston’s story, whose 
theme is all light and gladness, 
has the joyousness of youth and 
hope about it. _The dainty little 
heroine, Ethelwyn, charms with 
a delightful femininity.” 

Washington Life. 
Handsomely illustrated with 

Srontispiece and marginal 

drawings. Cloth, $1.50 





FORREST CRISSEY. Illustrated by G. M, McClure 
THE COUNTRY BOY 


‘* Every man who kept his boy heart will delight in the natural 
charm of Forrest Crissey’s story, ‘The Country Boy.’ There 
isn’t much in boydom which Mr, Crissey has left untouched. 
‘The Country Boy’ gives back our youth.”—Chicago Post. 
Cloth, . . . . + . + . ° net, $1.50 





CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, Atthor of “Evolution of a Girl's Ideal” 


MILADI 


Being sundry little chapters devoted to your day dreams, Dear 
Miladi. ‘‘ Miladi” is a composite of the women of our homes, 
and to her Miss Laughlin addresses herself in sweet-tempered 
admonishment, homely advice, and splendid humor, Old 
English boards, . ‘ 5 3 c . net, $1.20 





Compiled by ELIA W. PEATTIE of the “Chicago Tribune” 
POEMS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


Their publication in the Chicago Tribune has proven one of.the 
most attractive features of that journal. Their issue in this 
permanent form is in response to a very large demand. _Iilus- 
trated, ‘ a ‘ ; ’ ; - °« met, $1.50 


ROSWELL FIELD'S 
Story of a Bibliomaniac 


THE BONDAGE 
or BALLINGER 


Denver Republican :—‘* Has 
told the story of a booklover—a 
thoroughbred booklover. Is real 
literature — the literature that 
deserves success.” 


St. Louis Republic :—‘* Since 
there is no saint for bookdom, as 
the elect understand the word, 
‘ Ballinger’ is entitled to the 
place.” 


With Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.25 











FOHN KELMAN, FR. M.A., Author of “The Holy Land” 
THE FAITH OF STEVENSON 


‘*As a character study, as an iy geo of Stevenson, the 
man in all his traits, the book is far ter than an estimate 
of his faith, Mr. Kelman has builded far better than he 
intended.”——Mail and Express. Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50 





MARGARET E. SANGSTER'S 
Romance of Married Life 


ELEANOR LEE 


Mrs, Sangster in this story has 
come nearer her aim than in 
any other book she has written. 
Certainly the story goes straight 
to the heart of every one who 


-has known the meaning of 


“love” or ‘‘ home.” 


With handsome frontispiece. 
Cloth, : . ° 1.50 











Flies H. REVELL COMPANY, Publisher 


New York, 158 Sth Ave....Chicago, 63 Washington St.... Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W. 
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Copyright, 1901, by Life Publishing Co. 


ANY BOOK 
You Choose 


Of all the books of fiction published previous to 
November 1902, and listed by publishers at $1.00 
$1.25 or $1.50 you may have any one free if you sub- 
scribe to LIFE for 13 weeks at $1.25. 

Subscription begins at once. Book mailed at once. 


Send us $1.25, money order or check, and we 
will mail to you LIFE for 13 weeks and the book 
that you select. 


In selecting book give full title, and, if possible, 
author and publisher. We pay postage. 

LIFE is published Thursdays, 10c. a copy. $5 a 
year, $1.25 for 13 weeks. LIFE is in its 21st year. 

GIBSON draws for LIFE every week. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


17% West 31st Street New York City 
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New Books for the Holidays 


Shakespeare’s Works—Pembroke Edition 


in 12 tasteful, handy volumes, boxed; edited by Charlotte Porter and Heien A. Clarke. The only 
popular edition reproducing the Elizabethan Text of 1623 in the original spelling and punctuation, 
with introductions and illustrations. Cloth, $9; limp leather, $15; half calf, $25. 
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Romances of Colonial Helen Keller's 
“Saas” ae 
Days ““Optimism’ 
By Geraldine Brooks, author of ‘Dames and Daughters of | This original and striking book marks Helen Keller’s first 
Colonial Days,” etc. A delightful volume of short stories deal- | essay in independent ae. since writing her remark- 
ing with the Colonial period. With nine illustrations by | able “Story of My Life.” With new portrait of the author, 
Becher. $1.25 net. Postage, 15 cents. and type in two colors. 75 centsnet. Postage, 8 cents. 


The Warriors 


The most importar:t book yet written by Anna R. Brown Lindsay, the author of ‘“‘ What is Worth While,”’ 
whose previous works have reached a sale of a quarter of a million copies. A stirring note to warriors 
in every field of industry. Special type by the Merrymount Press. $1.00 net. Postage, ro cents. 











The Lesson of Love Things Fundamental 


By J. R. Miller, D.D., author of “Upper Currents,” etc. By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., author of “Doctrine and 
Dr, Miller’s readers are numbered by the thousands, and the | Deed.” A series of straightforward sermons on doctrinal 
welcome to his new volume of sermons will be wide. Plain | points in answer to many queries from earnest thinkers. 
edges, 65c, net ; cloth, gilt top, 8s5c. net. Postage, 8c. $x.sonet. Postage, 15 cents. 








Dr. Van Dyke’s “Joy and Power” 


A beautiful little volume, both in thought and workmanship, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. It contains three 
noteworthy addresses recently delivered by him. The type is specially designed by the Merrymount 
Press and printed in two colors. An excellent gift book. 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 











The Young Man Entering A Little Booke of Poets’ 
Business Parleys 
By drison Swett Marden, editor of “Success.” ‘ibs most by Charietic Pecter and Helen A. Clarke. A quaint 
practical book Dr. Marden has written, giving timely ‘aforui..- compiation of g¢cat poets’ opinions, arranged in conversa- 
tion to ambitious y men. Illustrated with p<.traits an? tions. In two colors with page designing by Marion L. 
drawings. $1.25 net. Postage, 15 cents. Peabody, 75 centsnet. .’ostage, 8 cents. 


Wagner’s “Parsifal” 


Wagner's great music drama retold in spirited blank verse by Oliver Hucke!. The oriy poetic para- 
phrase available, aud one of high literary merit. Beautifully printed at the Merrymo<nt Press, with 
5 illustrations by Stassen. 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 





The Crysss Builders In Perfect Peace 


By T. Calvin McClelland, Ph.D., author of ‘‘Verba Crucis,” | By J. R. Miller, D.D., author of ‘By the Still Waters,” 
A series of illuminative discourses on the crucifixion. Printed | etc. A new printing of this popular booklet,  peeeely illus- 














in black and red from special designs, scents net. Post- | trated by Edwards and bound in decorative cloth. 50 cents 
age, 5 cents, net. Postage, 5 cents. 
Send for New * 426-8 West B’way 
bescrietve ust THOMAS Y. Crowell & Co. “new vert 
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$5.00 
3.00 A Little Figuring 


3.00 ..4 A Big Saving 
$11.00 By special. arrangement with the Booklovers’ Library 


of Philadelphia OUTING is able to make the 
4.00 Greatest Book or Magazine Offer Ever Made 


$4.00 CHRISTMAS 


or for any time than this combination 
of Literary and Human Interest 


$5.00—Life Membership TABARD INN LIBRARY 


The Tabard Inn is well known as the quickest, cleanest and most trustworthy 
library service in the world. The library brings its 100,000 books to 
convenient, centrally located sub-stations where exchanges may be made, the 
only expense being the regular Tabard Inn exchange fee of 5 cents. This offer 
guarantees you all the privileges of the Tabard Inn for the rest of your life. 


$3.00—A Year's Subscription to OU TING 


The Magazine of the Human Side of Outdoor Life, edited by Caspar Whitney. 
OUTING is not like any other magazine you ever saw. It.’ page throb with 
pictures that talk on paper that understands and other full-blooded features. 


$3.00—A Year’s Subscription to 


BOOKLOVERS’ MAGAZINE 


The Sanest, Cleverest Stuff that strong and brilliant 
minds can produce goes every month into the writing 
and pictures of this Magazine of the Human Side of 
Indoor Life. 


$7.00—THE SAVING TO YOU IF YOU 
ACCEPT THIS 


Special Offer—$4.00 


is our price for the Library, the two Magazines 
Dhitied tee tye el and the Saving. You will provide your 
which send me OvTING table with a full supply of Winter reading 
and Booxtovsr's Mac- if you will cut off this coupon and send 


AZINE for one year and enter : . F 
me for a Life Membership in it with $4.00 to this office. 


The Tabard Inn Library. Ferther inf mee ' hed 
orma’ gladly furnis' 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO 
NEW YORK 
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MARK TWAIN’S 


6 Vols.-FUNNIEST BOOKS-—6 Vols. 


caneiienmanidiiaiadens 































1 om Sawyer 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 1 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 2 
Pudd'nhead Wilson 
Roughing It—Vol. 3 bt 

Roughing li—Vol. 2 ’ is 
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SIX BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 


With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter 
Newell, B. West Clinedinst, J. G. Brown. 



















Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name 
a household word wherever the English language is spoken. 


THEIR FUN IS IMMORTAL--WORTH READING TWICE 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any but 
the rich, and published in a uniform low-priced set. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


OUR OFFER-—“s will send you the entire set of 6 volumes, charges 

prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If 
you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in 
touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or the 
NORTH AMERICAN REViiW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 





































HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, N. Y. CITY 
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non-partisan 

and unprejudiced 
presentation of the 
thought of the 








“The one weekly 
that can not be spared. 


| rely upon it for my sure and quick 


knowledge of current scientific. 
literary, and political 
movements?’ 




















"It is 


original thoroughly 

practical especially qualified 

to be a vaiuable instructor to 
all who are occupied in 

the of life of 
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Amportant Hew Books 


A HERMIT’S WILD FRIENDS; or, Eighteen Vears inthe Woods 
By MASON A. WALTON 


A volume of animal. and woodcraft lore by the well-known hermit of Bond’s Hill, Gloucester, 
Mass., which gives a graphic descri=tion of nearly twenty years of solitary life in the woods. A very 
notable addition to recent out-of-door books. It has more than fifty illustrations from photographs 
and from original drawings by Louis AGAssiz FUERTEs and other eminent artists: 


Cloth,r2mo . . . _. net $1.50 


SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By OSCAR FAY ADAMS 


A popular account of the foundation, history and traditions of nine noted American boys’ schools, 
including Exeter, Andover, St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, Groton, St. Mark’s, etc. The first and only 
publication in its field, The exceptionally handsome illustrations, which are half-tones from new 
photographs, number more than fifty. 


Cloth,tizmo . . ._ net $1.20 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. LAURA E. RICHARDS 


‘‘ More Five Minute Stories,’’ the second volume in a successful series. Cloth, r2mo, net $1.00. 
‘‘ The Green Satin Gown,” a collection of seven fascinating short stories. Cloth, r2mo, net 75 cts. 


It is necessary only to announce a new volume by the author of ‘‘ Captain January” in order to 
win for it a wide audience. 


AMONG THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE DRAMA 


By WALTER ROWLANDS, Author of ‘Among the Great Masters of Music,” etc. 


The sixth volume in the popular Great Masters Series of illustrated gift books. The text is bright, 
entertaining and accurate, and the illustrations, which number thirty-two, consist of half-tone repro- 
ductions of pictures representing scenes in the lives of eminent actors and dramatists. 

Cloth, small ramo, gilt top, boxed, net $1.20. 
Half-calf or morocco, gilt top, boxed, net $2.40. 


THE YEAR’S FESTIVALS 
By HELEN PHILBROOK PATTEN 


An exquisite gift book, presenting in readable popular style the history, legends and folk-lore of 
the most famous anniversaries and holidays, including New Year's, Twelfth Night, St. Valentine’s 
Day, All Fools’ Day, Easter, etc. The illustrations are from celebrated paintings by great masters. 


Cloth, rzmo . . . met $1.00 


-Three Hundred Things a Bright Cirl Can Do 
By LILLA ELIZABETH KELLEY 


This practical handbook is a perfect treasury of information, given in a bright, entertaining style, 
and covering almost everything which a clever girl could wish to know or do, The subjects discussed 
include needlework, carpentry, wood-carving, pyrography, rug making, raphia, china painting, leather 
work, clay modelling, calisthenics, swimming, fencing, archery, golf, basket-ball, taxidermy, the 
making of an- aquarium, raising poultry, silk-worm culture, chafing dish recipes, and household 
economy. Profusely illustrated. 


Cloth, striking cover design, t2mo -. . .. net $1.20 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY 


Publishers. - - Boston 
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HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE 
A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Quarto, 84 illustrations, net, $1.50 (postage 14 cents) 

Fo really delightful book.” — Public Ledger, Phila- 


del; 
Plches some much-needed lessons. A book for the 
traveller and the student at home.”’— 7ribune, N. Y. 


MY MAMIE ROSE 
The Story of My Regeneration 


By OWEN KILDARE 


Illustrated, net, $1.50 (postage zo cents) 


A powerful book of love and kopcieleny. 
Reads like the strongest —— Ist 

strongest truth. Dr. O. S. Sige yucm f 
Editor of Success: ““A work of inspi- 
ration. A wonderful life sketch.” 


THE STRIFE OF 
THE SEA 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 

Author of “ The Wind-Jammers” 

Hand ly d d and illus- 
trated, $x.50 


Virile tales of sea-folk. The 
book is most attractive in appear- 
ance and very readable. 




















THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


Common-Sense Ideas on 
Health and Beauty 
Many illustrations, net, $x.25 
Dr. Lydston of the University of 
Iinois: ‘‘ One of the treatises on 
saveen Culture I have a Methods 
not 


are certain of 
good — 


THE ROLFE 
SHAKESPEARE 


In Limp Leather 














Single Vols., goc. net. The set 40 
vols. ‘ 9336. oo net, 


The latest revision of all volumes. # 
Combines standard text with attrac- 
tive bindings. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A LONG LIFE 


An Autobiography 
By Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D.D., LL.D. 


a net, $1.50. Edition 
de Luxe, net, $3.00 


“A delightful book—a book to read.”—Broovklyn Eagle. 





-— RUSSIA’S — 
SOURCE OF POWER 
In the Far East: 


The Great 
Siberian Railway, 


From St. Petersburg to Pekin 


By M. M. SHOEMAKER 
Author of “ Islands of the Southern Seas,’’ ete, 


8°, with jo Illustrations and a Map. 
Net, $2.00. (By mail, $2.20.) 


“Simple, direct, and graphic. Emphasizes the commercial 
and national possibilities of Russia’s industrial development.” 
—Literary News. 

“The only authority of its kind on a great subject.”— 
Literary World. 


we P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York 
and Ts 














A 
Political History 
of Slavery 


Being an Account of the Slavery Controversy from the 
Earliest Agitations in the Eighteenth Century to the Close of 
the Reconstruction Period in America, 


By 
William Henry Smith 
Author of ‘Corres; eo 


f 
General Arthur St. Clair,” ete. 


With an Introduction by 
WHITELAW REID 





Two Volumes, with portrait, Svo. 
(by mail, $5.00) net $4.50. 





These two volumes present an admirable example of the 
style of historical 

trained journalist when he is a broad-minded 
endowed with positive convictions. Mr. 
be found an invaluable adjunct, and one that cannot be neg- 
lected.—Brookiyn Eagle. 
















The Baker & Taylor Co., “hw york 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London 
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A Shakespeare Memorial + 
Helsingor, the city in which _ ghost 








SC 


4, 


scene of Hamiet is la: 


ecently unveiled in 





yy The Eversley Shakespeare 


IN Ir VOLUMES, WITH MR. MABIE’S BIOGRAPHY 


Rare Shakespeare Prints 


COMPILED BY SEYMOUR EATON 


The Review of Reviews vir 


EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW 


Sent on Approval 


That every household must have its Shakespeare 


admits of no argument. 





Mark Twain's words 


of praise: : 
“Certainly, in disseminat- 
ing thiscompact and admir- 
able Eversley Shakespeare, 
the Review of Reviews Co. 
is doing the public a high 
service, and I wish to offer 
my share of the thanks due. 
1 am of the unlearned, and 
to me the Notes and Intro- 
—— are Bd wae 3 
they translate espeare 
to me, and bring him with- 
in the limits of my under- 
standing. Most people 
have limits similar to mine, 
and need these erous 
helps; here they “ter = 
opportunity to supply their 
lack.” §S. L. Creams. 


What the President of Cornell 
University thinks of 

our offer: 

_ “I have examined the edi- 
tion with some care. 
text is founded on 
of the classic S 
schol 


ford’s Introduction is an ad- 
mirable 

tives, and - 
opment of the plays; and the 


tomed references without in- 
sulting the intelligence of the 
ordinary 

scholar off into philologi 
or ss di: 


PAYMENTS 
$1 per Month 


That the Eversley is perfectly suited 
to the needs of intelligent readers is the verdict of thousands who have 


become owners of the set within the last few months. 


The 
the labors 


lars. Professor 


et and for 





er- 
the 
analysis of the mo- Mr. 


devel. 


bottom of the 


reader or leading the 


logical wit 
uisitions.””  eyes.’’ 





premier vagal nc — 8} Tha 
especi luable for 
-4 reader; and 

in his inter- 
tion of the life of 

es) 

as enn x 
sympa’ on gets, as it 
were, in the poe 
enables his readers to 


ag and its problems 
the poet’s own 


by his fine 


Lyman ABsBorr. 


convenient ; 

“The size of the vol- this 
begs is Rosman —_ 
lor carriage  pock- 

readin, 


“It seems to me the best 
combination of good features 
I have yet seen in any Shake- 
ve long believed 
the best books in the best 
po: editions could be 
widely distributed by this 
Review of Reviews method, 
and reach more homes where 
they are needed than through 
any otherchannels. It is sin- 
prs fos fitting that the busy 
man’s magazine should Offer 
to its subscribers one of the 
world’s greatest books in one 
of the best forms and from 
one ot the most emineat pub- 
lishers.””’ Metvit Dewey. 


g. The 


as in 








SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS 


IN It VOLUMES 

This edition is the product 
of the famous k-publish- 
ing house of the Macmillan 
a a The editor is Dr. 
C. H. Herford, Professor of 
English Literature at the 
University of Wales, In text, 
in annotations, and commen- 
tary, itcan be accepted as the 
latest product of the best 
Shakespearean scholarship. 
The eleventh volume is Mr. 
pes 8 ht Mabie’s oo 
ography o! espeare the 
Man” uniform in aang, 
type pa etc., with the 
Works, Phe type is clear and 
beautiful, and the binding an 
elegant red Interlaken cloth. 





i -y en 
seur’s Collection of Rare espearean 
Prints, compiled by Mr. Seymour Eaten, 
librarian of the Booklover’s Library, has 
passed entirely into our hands. The 
oneag bo ows attractive portfolio is oe 
into twelve parts, containing in the ag- 
gregate no less than 1  Saclncete 
— epee wes most famous 
victures of such great Shakespearean ar- 
tists as Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, Kem- 
ble, Charles Fisher, Edmund Kean, and 
oes, - the dress of a best-known 
réles; of various portraits o' gprs cae 
interesting old pases: of celebrated 
paintings of Shakespeare scenes, and 
a of his famous contemporaries. 
he prints are executed very handsome- 
= oo aie enameled paper, charmingly 

inted. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
The Presidential Election impending, 

and the many notable questions and pro 
lems before this country and the 
world, will make the Revizew OF 
Reviews more than ever indis- 

ie. It is the one authentic 
and timely “digested news” 
magazine in the world, In Dr. 
Shaw’s editorials, in the con- 
tributed articles, in the re- 
views of the other maga- 
zines and the latest books, 
in its hundred illus- 
trations an issue, 
it is a orama 
of the earte'e 

rogress that 
the 
espeare Set, 


Portfolio of Prints, which 





SENT FREE ON APPROVAL bende to send this Sha 


our examination. If 





urchase the cloth-bound edition, send us $1.00, and $1.00 for 14 months ; or $14.25 cash. 
Bear the set sent to you, as it 


ite yourself by ord: 


at our expense if it does not prove to be the kind of 


to have in your libra 
of the 


ry. 
at $2.00 a month or 12 
half-leather 


versley 
cash. A few sets of this beautifully printed and 
remain unsold. : 


ASTOR PLACE 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS co, * ASTOR FLA 


eseeee eeeeeeseeecce 


PeTeTITIT iii ieee 


seeeeeeesereeeereeres 
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Two 


$t. for x5. months 
not, I will return them in good con- 
dition. 
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5 5 TONS ME I 





Can you imagine a heap of books that will weigh 33tons? That is actually 
what the sets of the Little Masterpieces of Science sold in 12 months 


weigh, according to our shipping receipts. 


«“ "THOUGHTFUL people, who want to 

give point and direction to their read- 
ing, must welcome in this compact and or- 
dered form these chapters upon Science, sev- 
eral of which have marked each an epoch in 
its own department of investigation and inter- 
pretation of the facts of Science.” 

Merrill E. Gates. 
« It seems to me Mr. Iles has done an ex- 
cellent thing in making a collection of 

short and popular scientific articles from the 
immense mass of literature on the subject, and 
has shown excellent judgment in the selec- 
tion.”"—S. Newcomb. 
“ "THEY contain the best chapters from 

masterpieces of that new knowledge 
which is recasting the thought and work of 
the world.” —Ernest Ingersoll. 


« THE idea is a happy one, and Mr. Iles’ 
name is sufficient guarantee of the 
highest order of contents in the little volumes. 
In these days,when ‘ new grown’ and‘ forced’ 
fiction is scattered everywhere, it is refreshing 
to see something substantial and of perma- 
nent value offered to readers.” 
Edward R. Shaw. 


« THE busy man who wishes to pet ina 
nutshell the best thinking of leading 
men of Science and the result of the latest 
work in departments which are growing, will 
find these volumes treasures.” 
F. A. Hutchins. 


“ [It seems to me that I have never seen 
more valuable and improving informa- 
tion and study gathered together in smaller 
and yet not destructively cramped compass, 
or in a more attractive form.” 
Grover Cleveland. 


HE volumes can be recommended to all 
intelligent readers whether they seek 

information or only entertainment.” 

Francis P. Daniels. 


“ Ee xXcEPT in these attractive and instruc- 

tive volumes, science in as compact, 
select, and inviting form and matter has never 
come in any way. —¥. Charlton, 


« "TBEX are another exemplification of the 
fact that Mr. Iles does well whatever 
he undertakes. The books seem especially 
suited for use in our Traveling Library De- 
partment.”’"—C. B. Galbreath. 


« 


Is this not a significant fact? 


« "THE selection made by Mr. Iles seems 
to me admirable, and the books 
are worthy of a very wide circulation, They 
will interest the old and young; men of 
science and students, I shall be very glad to 
commend them whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity.”"—D. C. Gilman, 
“ "THEY seem to me the aptest venture in 
publication which I have noticed in 
recent years. I am sure that the demands for 
them will be very large.”” 
E. Benj. Andrews, © 
to eee minds 
thinking—a large wa 
of looking at the universe and at theaatves 
in it—which will be for great numbers of 
them, no doubt, the starting of a new intei- 
lectual life."—F. N. Larned. 
¢¢] AM sure that this popular form of put- 
ting up scientific matter will prove of 
great benefit. Many people wish to 


« HEY will ca 
$i a kind of hi 


very 


know something of the facts and principles 
covered by these little works, but cannot find 
the time to study thoroughly larger and =:ore 
extensive treatments.” 

Carroll D. Wright, 


THESE LETTERS AND HUNDREDS 






OF OTHERS ALL REFER TO THE 
“OFFER ON OPPOSITE PAGE-> 


“ ALTHOUGH I have most of the au- 
thors from whom these books are 
culled, the form in which these excerpts are 
represented affords a ready method of refresh- 
ing the mind and engaging in reading at 
leisure moments.” — Wm. H. Wenning. 


“ I AM very much pleased with the ‘ Little 
Science’ series. They are so com- 
pact and z* so comprehensive.” —Waldo A. 


Titswert 

“ I HAVE received your set of the ‘ Little 
Masterpieces of Science,’ and am per- 

fectly satisfied with same. Their workman- 

ship and work of authors are excellent and 

unsurpassed.” —Geo, H. Hurrell. 


« I DESIRE to compliment you on this edi- 
tion of the * Masterpieces of Science.” 

They comprise the most concise and eloquent 

suggestions of the great truths that I have 

ever seen.”’—Roht, L. Cochrane. 

“ I AM much pleased forthe opportunity 
of having the ‘ Little Masterpieces of 

Science’ at so reasonable a cost.""—Mrs. L. 

B. Duryea. 

“ I LOOK upon your offer of Magazines 
and books as if I were to receive some- 

thing good for a mere nothing, so little are 

the monthly payments asked for them.”— 

H. C. Miller, 

“ AM so pleased with the ‘ Little Master- 

pieces or Science’ that I want to 


thank you again for calling my attention to 
them.”—Mrs. C. M. Donathen, 


“ I AM delighted with the ‘ Masterpieces 

of Science.’ There is a wonderful 
charm about the books. I shall take pleas- 
ure—as I have done—in calling attention of 
my friends to these valuable books.’’— Fohn 


W. Sanborn. 

“ I AM very much pleased with the books, 
and thinking that you can get along 

without them sonk better than myself, I 

enclose herewith a check and retain them for 

my own pleasure, and, let it be hoped, for my 

intellectual benefit as well. 

“* The small sum required for the possession 
of the books and the magazine is all out of 
proportion with the pleasure and profit ob- 
tainable from them. I feel, therefore, under 
obligations to you, and you will please accept 
my sincere thanks for the real benefits you 
thus confer upon me.”"—Herman Canfeld, 
« I WISH to express my satisfaction with 

both the contents and ‘ make up’ of 
the * Little Masterpieces of Science.’ They 
are just the thing to slip in one’s pocket for 
reading while traveling to and fro on the 
trolley.”—F. T. Gordon. 
« I TAKE pleasure in stating unasked, tha 

the * Masterpieces of Science’ are 
all you claim for them, both in form and sub- 
stance. Some of the selections are familiar 
to me; many are not; all are well selected 
and full of interest and information. I thank 


you for many pleasant hours after the routine 
of daily work." —Gee. Leovy. 


>\ 


“ THE ‘Little Masterpieces of Science’ 
are gems of Scientific literature, 
brief, concise, and to the eS nt;-and a notable 
feature of the work is that they are strictly 
up to date, which is especially noted in the 
department of electric discoveries and inven- 
tion.”"—A. ¥. Wadgymar. 
“< your consignment of books, entitled 
* Little Masterpieces of Science,’ came 
to hand ; they are all any one could wish, and 
will surely afford pleasure and profit.” —¥. 0. 
Sawers. 
“ I AM in receipt of the * Little Master- 
pieces of Science,’ and consider them 
a valuable addition to my small stock of 
books.”"—Chas. F. Drake. 


cc’ THE set of ‘ Masterpieces of Science’ 
has proved a source of great enjoy- 
ment and intellectual profit to me, and I 
would gladly see them in every home. These 
little gems, with the Review oF REVIEWS, 
make a combination that is hard to ex- 
cel for reliable truths.” 
Dr. E. H. Mayne. 
« ‘THE books are worth fully all that you 
charge for them, and, in my opinion, a 
good deal more.”’—S, 7. DeLan. 
“ AM very much pleased with the books* 
They are much better than I had 
a nticipated.”—4, C, Wilson. 
«cy AM greatly pleased with the ‘ Little 
Master -'cces of Science.’”’ 
Fred’ Colsten. 
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Vol. I.—The Skies and the es: 
Richard A. Proctor, Simon ib, Charles Young, George 
lles, Sir Charles Lyell, Nathanial Shaler, Thomas Huxley. 
Vol. I1.—Invention and Discovery. 
Benjamin Pin, hme se np Farada 
ander Bell, Count R' 
Vol. III.—The Naturalist as Interpreter and Seer. 
Charles Darwin, Alfred R. Wallace, Leland Howard. 


joseph Henry, Alex- 
umford, George OF re My 


ONLY s50 CENTS A MONTH. SENT ON APPROVAL. 


The Masterpieces of Science 
The Review of Reviews 


The Triumphs of Invention, Discovery and Exploration Narrated by the 
Men Who Won Them for the World. 








6 vols. 


50= 


2 years. 


Vol. I1V.—Explorers. 
Justin Winsor, Lewis and Clarke 
Wilkes, Clarence King, John Powell. 


Vol. V.—Health and Healing. 
Same 5 8 Eg se eee 


Zebulon Pike, Charles 


Thomson, T. » GC. Steranes Robson, Roose, 
B. W. Richardson, Buel 'P. Colton, J.S. Bi lings. 
Vol. VI.— Mind. 


boa Fiske, James Sully, Francis —_ W. H.: Hudson, 
O. W. Holmes, Henry Maudsley, Wm, B. Carpenter. 


AN INDISPENSABLE SET OF BOOKS AND AN INDISPENSABLE MAGAZINE. 


In this valuable work of six volumes the miracles of modern science are explained by the master minds in 
the scientific world. The story of the telegraph, the telephone, wireless telegraphy, the art of medicine, the 
wonders of exploration, the new education, the astronomical lore of the twentieth century, are given by the 
great scientists themselves in chapters as interesting as romance. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE. 


The six volumes are of such a charmingly con- 
venient size as to invite reading. They are hand- 
somely bound in red cloth, clearly printed, and 
each contains a photogravure portrait of one of 
the celebrated scientists. They are edited by 
Grorce Izes, author of Flame, Electricity and the 
Camera, who has done his work so that not only 
the college graduate can read the books under- 
standingly, but the average reader who wants to 
be informed about the scientific wonders of the 





times we live in can thoroughly enjoy every page. 


OUR OFFER On receipt of 50 cents in stamps the entire set 
will be shipped express prepaid, and your 

name will be entered on the subscription list of the Review or Reviews for 2 

years. If you like the books you pay 50 cents a month for 12 months, sending 


If you don’t like the books, 
return them within 10 days and the order will be cancelled. 


coin in a mailing device which we provide. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In the next year, with a president to elect and 
all the great new world problems before them, 
Americans will find the Review or Reviews of 
greater value than ever. In Dr. ALBERT SHAW’'S 
editorials, the timely and authoritative contrib- 
uted articles, in the departments giving the 
best of the other important magazines of the 
world — every page and every illustra- 
tion will be of current value and 
help to intelligent American men 


and women, 
Pieces of 
Science’’ of- 
fer. Enclosed 
find so cents in 
stamps, my first 
payment. 
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SOME OF OUR LATEST PUBLICATIONS 





TWO GREAT MISSIONARY BOOKS 





THE CHINESE BOOK OF MARTYRS 


By LuELLA MINER, missionary of the A. B. C. F. 
M. Net, $1.50. 


A story of Chinese heroism during the Boxer dilinie This 
is a thrilling narrative showing how Chinese converts in mis- 
sions of all denominations stood for the Christian faith at the 
peril of their lives. Much of the story is told in their own 
words, and the book is a strong testimony to the vital power of 


A FLIGHT FOR LIFE 
By Rev. James H. Ropers, $1.50. 
The narratives of missionaries who escaped the massacre 
in China, Their journey through Asia was full of peril and 
adventure. Dr. Roberts is a missionary of the American 


Board, and his narrative is not only profoundly interesting but 
is told in a fascinating manner. 


Christianity in China. 





To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this magazine, 


$1.25, postpaid. 





JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. Net, 
$1.25. 


No biography is now accessible of the 
gifted and sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor 
who did so much to promote the Pil- 
gtim migration which he did not live 
to share. Dr. Davis has done a valu- 
able service to all interested in Pilgrim 
history by writing this book, in which 
he has incorporated much material which 
is new as well as the most interesting 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
WAY 
By Grorce M. Boynton, D.D. 

Net, 75 cents, 

A Handbook of Congregational polity 
and usage. This valuable book aims 
to do for the present generation of Con- 
gregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s Con- 
gregational Handbook did for those of 
twenty-five years ago. The prevailing 
usages of the churches are carefully 
described and the reasons therefor dis- 
criminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, 
editors and administrators, who have 


LITURGICAL SERVICES 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


Arranged by REUEN THOMAS, 
D.D. Net, 25 cents, 


Choice liturgical forms from ancient 
and modern sources, designed for the 
enrichment of public worship. Simple 
and adaptable, yet dignified and church- 
ly, and suitable for use in small as well 
as large churches. Pastors will find 
them well worthy of study for their 


and significant facts gathered from 


earlier works. preparation. 





given the author valuable 


aid in its § felicity and beauty of expression, apart 


from their use by the congregation, 











Our Two Strong Stories of Modern Industrial Life 





THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


By Davip N. BgacH. Pp. 397. $1.50. 


A powerful story of life in a Colorado mining camp, in 
which “ Love, Economics and Religion ” are happily blended. 

Zion’s Herald says: “* It is a thoroughly good book in every 
sense of the term. It is emphatically a novel with a purpose, 
and reminds one strongly of C. M. Sheldon’s works.” 

The Outlook says: ‘‘ The story is in a true sense vital; its 
characters act and talk like living human beings; the situa 
tions are novel and interesting; and above all, the purposes 
and feelings of the author are in a noteworthy degree helpful 
and inspiring.” . 

The Michigan Christian Advocate says: “This is a 
thrilling story. It is inclusive of such men as Ralph Connor 
has immortalized in his wonderful books.” 

To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this magazine, 

$1.25, postpaid. 





HEWERS OF WOOD 


By W. G. Pupprroot and Isaac O. RANKIN. 
Illustrated by Edith Brand. Pp. 354. $1.50. 


Any one who has ever heard Mr. Puddefoot make one of 
his inimitable speeches, swaying his audiences alternately 
to laughter and tears, need not be told that a story from him 
must be breezy and full of life and action. It has just attract- 
ed much attention as a serial in The Congregationalist. 
Mr. Rankin has lent valuable aid in giving it the requisite 
literary form, and the result is a book any man or woman 
will read with pleasure and also with profit. It is illustrated 
with spirited pictures by Edith Brand. 


To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this magazine, 
$1.25, postpaid. 





J. H. TEWHSBURY 
Business Manager 


The Pilgrim Press 


156 Fifth Av., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
' 75 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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SOME OF OUR LATEST PUBLICATIONS 





THE BLUES CURE 
And Other Stories 


By De.tia LyMAN PORTER, 
Leatherette binding, blue and 
white. Net, 25 cents. 


A new edition of these bright, in- 
teresting sketches which have already 
had a wide circulation. They are pithy, 
witty and suggestive. The book makes 
a very neat, dainty and acceptable, yet 
inexpensive Christmas remembrance. 
It was formerly 75 cents. In its new 
form, though cheaper, it is no less 
attractive, and will be welcomed as a 
useful aid in the “cheering up busi- 
ness.” 


‘Dr. Barton’s New Life of Christ 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: 


The Story of His Life and 
the Scenes of His Ministry 


By WiiuiamM E. Barton, D.D. 
Octavo, with 200 illustrations. 
Net, $2.50. 


A popular life of Christ, written for 
the use of teachers and for home and 
popular reading, with special attention 
to the scenes of the ministry of Jesus. 
A large and handsome volume, copi- 
ously illustrated, very suitable for a 
Christmas gift. We send it, postpaid, 
at the advertised cut price. 


MONDAY CLUB SER- 
MONS ON THE S. S. 
LESSONS FOR 1904 


Pp. 400, $1.25., 


This well-known annual volume has 
a very strong list of contributors this 
year. It treats the lessons from a some- 
what different standpoint from that of 
the ordinary lesson commentary, and 
will be found specially helpful to teach- 
ers of advanced classes. 


To readers of this magazine, $1.00, 
postpaid. 











POMIUK, A PRINCE OF LABRADOR 


By W. B. ForsusH, Ph.D. 75 cents. 

A story of a brave boy for brave boys. Pomiuk is a protégé 
of Dr. Grenfell, whose lectures on life in the Northland have 
been heard with so much interest during the past year. 


To Libraries, 50 cts. To readers of this magazine, 
60 cts., postpaid. 


CITIZEN DAN OF THE JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC 


By Mrs. I. T. THurston. Pp. 307. $1.25. 


Dan was a reckless boy, but the discipline and responsibility 
involved in membership in the Junior Republic was just what 
he needed to make a man of him. One of the best books by 
this popular writer. 


To Libraries, 84 cts. To readers of this magazine, 
$1.00, postpaid. 








ODD OR EVEN STORIES 


By KaTE W. HAmILTon. Six volumes, fully illus- 
trated, $2.00. 


Similar in style to “‘General Peg Stories,” by the same 
author. A picture on almost every page. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS 
By FRANK H. SwEET, author of ‘‘ Rufe and Ruth,” 
etc. Pp. 233. $1.00. 


A = of enterprise and success. A boy finds that ex- 
'y to busi success, and in telling how he 
secured it the author has given us a book that it will do any boy 








To Libraries, $1.33 for the set. 





with business tastes good to read. 
To Libraries, 67 cts. To readers of this magazine, 


80 cts., postpaid. 





THE OLD PURITANISM 
AND THE NEW AGE 


By Rev. Drs. C. S. MACFARLAND, 
B. A. Dumm, THomMas Sims 
and S. A. Norton. Net, 50 
cents. 


Four addresses delivered before the 
Woburn Conference of Congregational 
Churches, 





STEPS CHRISTWARD 


By Rev. HowarD A. BRIDGMAN, 
Managing Editor of The Con- 
gregationalist, Net, 75 cents. 


Hints and helps for young people 
concerning the Christian life. A beau- 
tiful and helpful little volume that will 
be widely welcomed by the author’s 
many friends. 


PIONEER DAYS IN 
KANSAS 


By RicHarp Corp.ley, D.D. 
Net, $1.00. 


A vivid picture of frontier life and 
work, including graphic stories of 
border ruffianism, the St. Lawrence 
massacre, etc. Another valuable chap- 
ter of Congregational history hitherto 
unwritten. 








J. H. TEWHSBURY 
Business Manager 


The Pilgrim Press 


156 Fifth Av., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
175 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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THE 


ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


The new serial by Robert Herrick 


THE COMMON LOT 


BEGINS IN JANUARY 








A group of incisive inquiries into 
THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 


BEGINS IN TANUARY 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s papers, 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 
BEGIN IN JANUARY 


The series of articles devoted to 


MODERN ADVERTISING 
BEGINS IN JANUARY 


Andrew D. White’s picturesque account of 


FRA PAOLO SARPI 


BEGINS IN JANUARY 


Further announcements in the Prospectus for 1904 





SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to aoete ce the ATLANTIC pepper ped y large circle of new readers, the publishers offer the 


three issues of 
October, Nov mber and December, 1903, as ial trial subscription, for socents. m receipt of $4.00 they will mail these 
three n inboos and the magazine for the enti: weal yee of x coin to any porn not 2: preanee pom sted nd ° pabli lication. 








Houghton, Mifflin @ Co., 4 Park Street, Boston 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
The_New Christy Book 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 














ONGFELLOW’S poem of the love of 


John Alden and Priscilla interpreted by 
more than forty full-page illustrations and 


nearly fifty original drawings, many of 
them in color—representing distinctly the 
artist’s greatest achievement. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the year. Price, 
postpaid in box, $3.00. 





Book 














ERE, for the first time, is published 
complete the author’s reading version 
of this popular poem. To /ames Whitcomb - 
Riley’s Masterpiece is added 19 full-page pic- 
tures in two colors in the artist’s best vein. 
Handsomely boxed, price, postpaid, $2.00. 


AvuTHor’s Epition.—Drawings in photo- 
gravure, printed on special paper, beau- 
tifully bound. Price, postpaid, $5.00. 









THe BEST RICTION 


THE GREY CLO AMS 


BY THE MAN THAT WROTE “THE PUPPET CROWN” 





There have been many excellent stories of love and intrigue, but not one 
of them all equals “ The Grey Cloak” in depth of fascination.—V. Y. American. 


Yes, Harold MacGrath’s book is a success—entertaining, adventurous, 
crowded with incident, full of the unexpected—Syracuse Post Standard. 


Illustrated by Thomas Mitchell Pierce. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


meee =SHE. THAT HESITATES 


— BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BLACK WOLF'S BREED” 
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“She That Hesitates,” by Harris Dickson, is full of surprises and rushing 
climaxes, agleam with the flashing steel of gallant gentlemen and the flashing 
eyes of lovely ladies. And the Princess that hesitates—but you must read the 
story to know low she that hesitates may be lost and yet saved. Illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE MAIN CHANCE 


A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, LOVE AND SUCCESS 


auntbon" ss. oe 
























“The Main Chance,” by Meredith Nicholson, is a romance of youth, of love, 
and of success honestly won. A vigorous, buoyant, cheering story. Full of 
crisp humor, forceful charm, and hard common sense, and American to the 
very core.—Reader Magazine. 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


TOMORROW'S TANGLE 


A STORY OF THE VAY3: CF ae 




















A story of California, by Geraldine Bonner, beginning with those exciting 
days of '49 following the discovery of gold. 


Original, dramatic and intensely interesting, the book is a vivid picture of 
days of personal vigor, hardy endeavor and magnificent achievement, Illus- 
trated by Arthur I. Keller. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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A NOVEL OF EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND POLITICS 























This story by Herbert M. Hopkins, has an unfailing note of sincerity. Its 
main incident actually happened in a Pacific college, and set the whole country 
in a storm of controversy. Across the wide background of education, business 
and politics, move real men and women, involved in love, hate, jealousy, and 
the eternal combat of right and wrong. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE FILIGREE BAL® 


AS PRETTY A TALE OF DETECTIVE 
WORK AS EVER WAS WRITTEN 






























Not since ‘The Leavenworth Case,” has there been such an amazing 
and ingenious detective story as ‘“‘ The Filigree Ball.” For originality of detail 
and cleverness of development this book is really unusual. By ANNA KATH- 
ERINE GREEN. Illustrated by RELYEA. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 











EW poems by Mr. Riley, 

including “His Pa’s Ro- 
mance” in dialect, a most de- 
lightful account told by a small 
boy of the courtship of his father 
and mother. The other poems 
range from grave to gay, and 
are some of the author’s best 
and most mature work. With 
drawings by Will Vawter. Price, 
$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


BOOK 


THE RILEY GIFT BOOKS 


RILEy’s CHILD-RHYMEsS. A col- 
lection of the favorites of 
Mr. Riley's delightful Child- 
Rhymes, illustrated with nu- 
merous pictures from studies 
1n Hoosierdom by Will Vawter. 

RILEY LOVELyrRiIcs. Mr. Riley's 
love songs illustrated with 
fifty studies from life by W B, 
Dyer. 

Each of above, price, $1.25, postpaid. 


RILEY FARM-RHYMES. Anillus- 
trated edition of the favorites 
of Mr. Riley’s songs of coun- 
try life. The pictures by Will 
Vawter. Price, $1.00 net; post- 
age, 11 cents. 





ERCENT BOOES FOR THE CHILDREN 


T H E A UU THO R 


THE WIZARD OF O-Z 





ISLAND OF YEW 


A new volume by L. FRANK 
BAUM, author of The Wizard 
of Oz. 


HEREON Prince Marvel 
encountered the High Ki 

of Twi and other surprising 
people. The latest and most 
original of all the Baum books. 
Illustrated in colors by Fanny 
Y. Cory. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
SaNnTA CLAUS. The most im- 
portant juvenile book in-many 
years. Profusely illustrated in 
colors. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


| THE ENCHANTED ae 





MR. BAUM'S 
OTHER BOOKS 


THE NEW WIZARD OF Oz. An 
entirely new edition of this 
popular story printed on a 
tinted paper and profusely il- 
lustrated by W. W. Denslow. 


THE MAGICAL MONARCH OF Mo. 
An account of fourteen sur- 
prising adventures in this mar- 
velous kingdom. Delightfully 
illustrated in colors by Frank 
Verbeck. 


THE MASTER KEY. An electri- 
cal tale for boys. Illustrated 





TROUBADOR TALES 


By EVALEEN STEIN 


LL ar: about children, 
childven who are lov- 
ing, brave and faithful. The 
stories are charmingly told; , 
they are full of out-of-the- 
way information and they 
hold up high ideals. The il- 
lustrations, which are by the 
best American artists, are of 4 
exceptional merit. With il- © 
lustrations in color by Vir- 
ginia Keep,.Maxfield Parrish 
and others. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 
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in color by F. Y. Cory. 


Each of- above, price, $1.25, postpaid. 





By MARY Y. ROBINSON 


ACH month in:the year 
has a separate chapter 
and each is devoted to a 
separate tree. The chapters 
contain a descriptive verse; 
then follows a page of music 
about the tree, and then the’ 
tree’s biography, in which is 
‘told in very simple language’ 
something of its history. 
There are three full-page - 
pictures in color for each 
month. The book is unique 
in every way and attractive 
to children. Price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 
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SONGS OF THE TREES 








BOOKS FOR GIFTS 















By THE AUTHOR OF “THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE.” By MRs. LEW WALLACE 


THE WAY TO THE ]{ THE CITY OF THE 
WEST KING 





















By EMERSON HOUGH 
with illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON 


With illustrations from 
photographs of many 
scenes in the Holy Land. 


























































































































Rep 
HE story of the settlement AF ASCINATING description “Pp 
of the West, with special of the Jerusalem of to-day, 
pafierence to transportation from with its blight and desolation i: 
the earliest days to the systems th the oft 
of the present. Diversified by contrast with ¢ ony as Jesus 
biographies of Daniel Boone, Himself saw it, with all as Wa 
Davy Crockett and Kit Carson. beauty and splendor. Price, 
Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.35. $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.15. Sac 
ne —— — 
-— ow _ © 
® ~ 5 
rH =. 1 
4 2 Rot 
By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL Illustrations, in color 
author of “Francezka,” etc. by T. DE THULSTRUP Mo 
Mo 
o 
“THE “THE Th 
BULLIEST GIRL FASCINATING 
OUT” FIFI” Th 
HE FORTUNES OF FIFI SPRIGHTLIER, more Th 
is a book all favor and winsome, captivating, 
‘ ree lovable heroine than Fifi was 
prettiness inside and out—so never put into a book. A 
sprightly in humor, so subtle brighter, more vivacious, mov- An 
in charm that the reader is ing, dramatic story we have 66 ¢ 
: not seen in many a day. A 
captivated by every page of story over which one can Bo 
it. Miss Seawell has outdone honestly expend all his ex- ap 
P Se uberant enthusiasm and not A 
herself in these surprising ad- be ashamed of .it.—S¢. Paul 
ventures.—7he Reader. Despatch. Th 
: : In 
A beautiful ornamental cover, making “ive gift book. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE SONG OF THE ARION HARLAND'S " 
CARDINAL COMPLET S 
COOK BOOK 7 
A Love Story of Bird Life. 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER, Thoroughly illustrated 
under the personal super- 
vision of the author. 
by A ROMANCE of bird life filled i Sa 6 
y ith . result of Marion Har- 
, sg meeety, — nen land’s life work in thousands 
interest and with the wild joy of of complete and: practical cook- 25 
sliving. Illustrated with rare, ar- ing receipts; exhaustive chap- cu 
tisticand faithful camera studies ters on every branch of house- 
of free, live birds in their natural keeping, and helpful suggestions EI 
é for the management and care of 
haunts. Large 12mo in box, ‘the home. Washable cloth, 
price, $1.50, postpaid. price, $2.00, postpaid. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE * 


If you feel weak, all tired out, sleep 
does not refresh or the appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will find it 
invaluable, 

It cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and reduced 
state of the nervous system. It is 

* the most Nourishing, Strengthen- 
ing and Invigoratng Tonic Known. 
Ifyour druggist can’t supply yeu we will send small bottle, 


id, upon receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CHEMICAL 
ena, Feovidsnes Bl, 





TO HOLD_s 
THE STOCKINGS UP OR THE 
CORSET DOWN 


you CAR 
RELY ON 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTOR 
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SUPPORTER , 


if dealer is “‘ up to date”’ 
e has the popular styles 


The Name is on every Loop Gap 

















GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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Where the work is hardest, 
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Where the need for strength and reliability is greatest, 
There you will always find the 


Remington 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 327 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Metrostyle 


Pianola 


Why It Should Appeal to Everybody Who Cares 


for Piano-music 


HEREVER THERE is a piano—in the home, the club, the 
school—no matter by whom played, or how little, or how much 
—there should be the Metrostyle Pianola. 
Unlike any other automatic instrumentality for playing the piano, 
it appeals to everybody who cares anything for that kind of music: 
TO THE VIRTUOSO, who will appreciate the combination of a mar- 

velous Technique, extending to a repertoire incomparably greater than that of any 

one performer, with a suggested interpretation which he is free either to follow or 

discard, but which is intelligent, and often by the highest possible authority ; 

TO THE TEACHER who will find in the Metrostyle expression-line such 

ideas as to interpretation as language is utterly incapable of conveying, illustrations 

of musical style and temperament invaluable in imparting knowledge ; 

TO THE STUDENT, be- : causc of hundreds of compositions of 
the great masters which are not only his to play, but each one accom- 
panied by a suggested interpreta- tion, thus presenting more mate- 

rial for practical study than is afforded by any number of concert-rooms ; 
TO THE NOVICE, who is not only able to play intricate 
a note, but by following carefully 
to play. them as they are played 
ment otherwise impossible. 
the new Pianola is a marked improvement 
and exclusive power of suggesting a detailed 


the Metrostyle interpretation-line, 

by skilled musicians, an accomplish- 

In many matters of mechanical detail 
upon the original model ; but it is in its mew 


inierpretation of the most difficult compositions 
What Christmas gift would be likely to give so 
piano, unused or otherwisé—as thé Metrostyle 


Any invention which represents a new thought is without 
sufficient importance to every one geen in music to warrant 
= e . oe Pianola can be and played at oar 
Pr ye gi roe illustrated booklet on he Metrestyle Pianola 


odie and answered by our correspondence 
Pianola, “$250. Pian Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. Purchas- 


The AEOLIAN 
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+ gents in all principal cities 
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that has made it an achievement without parallel. 


much or such lasting pleasure — wherever there is a 
Pianola? 

comparison. The Metrostyle Pianola is so classed and is of 
@ personal investigation. 

ex position- E hoger or at the warerooms of our agents, 


pce ones ga ) will be sent to those desiring information by 
ment. 


¢ by monthly payments if desired. 
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34TH ST.,.NEW YORK 
ST., CINCINNATI 
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Pearline 
is 

Modern 
Soap 





Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


First and best . Mothers! I 
aid to cleanliness J Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


+ . : ee has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL, 
No other aid needed : me, LIONS of MOTHERS for their pose 
Physicians : ; oN while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 

, a* pe It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
and Chemists 4 ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
commend it oes ds the best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold by 

Saves labor file’ , ae ia Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 

saves ADOT ¢ color oa and ask for ‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 

Use without bar Soap + We Se ae. if andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 











The Yankee __ wmrsceteer toring over tne Rung. 


Trouser Rack — 


not a stretcher. Keeps the trousers 
in perfect shape without marking 
them across the bottom. Saves closet 
room. Any trousers removed in- 
stantly without disturbing the others. 
Holds neckties, belts, etc. Excel- 
lent Christmas Gift. 

Tailors say the YANKEE is the BEST 
TROUSER RACK. 


Price, $2.00 


May be returned after go days and 
money back if not pleased. 
Descriptive Circular on request. 


ee ca, YANKEE TROUSER RACK CO. 


way; does not interfere with Dept. Cc. 97 Chambers Street 


opening or closing of the door, 


way With access 0 the closet NEW YORK 
When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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ADVENTURE 


Tomiie (Everett T. i A Lieutenant under Washing- 
ted Re i eBay (Washington) an d Set Forth by 
an 
Nacraed bart + Bare B), — yet of a Siberian Klon- 
dik 
Whit deoncee BEERS Whe Roses. The Oetiook Co, 
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1.50. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Boynton (Henry W.), Bret Harte. -McClure, Phillips & 
corventer, (CorrRta: Bice). Jet ae. B cox wecsad Whittier. 
Greene (Ferris), fin tS A ol "McClure. Phillips & 
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duction pega — by Charles Lane Hanson. Ginn 
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Mar 
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& Co. a 
Tallentyre RS .), The Life of Voltaire. 2 vols. Put- 
nam. $6.00. 
To (Bayard), Philip Schuyler. Dodd, Mead & 
bide: > My sa William Makepeace Thackeray. Dodd, 


$1.00. 
FICTION 


Adeler (Max), In Hoey Hollow. T. Coates & Co. 

Anthony (Geraldine), our-in-Hand. Appleton. $1.50. 
Atkinson (Eleanor), Mamzelle Fifine. Appleton. $1.50. 
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Brady (Cyrus Townsend), Tittlebat Titmouse. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.50. 
ates ( og Townsend), Sir ery Morgan, Buccaneer. 
llinghani Co. $r.5 
be eg Harold). The ‘Beatrice Book. John 


Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim’s Progress. Revell. $1.50. 
a oF (Frances), The Awakening of the Duchess. 
Brown & Co. 
Clare isi Buttz), The Sword of Garibaldi. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.25. 
Edited, with Introductory Studies, by Sherwin Cody, 
The Best — of Edgar Allan Poe. A. C. McClurg 


&Co. $x. 
Coa. {enn “The First Loves of Perilla. Fox, Duf- 
bee (Mrs. Everard), The Pool in the Desert. Appleton. 
Crawtows: (F. Marion), The Heart of Rome. Macmillan. 
Curtis System Allan), grhe Strange Adventures of Mr. 
Middleton. H. S. Stone & Co. 
Dainty Devils. W.H. Yow - Co. _ $1. 
mee (Malcolm), Bethsai: G. W. Dillingham Co. 


$1. 
Deeping “Warwick, Uther and Igraine. The Outlook 


$r. 
Delasst ¢ (Margaret), Dr.- Lavendar’s People. Harper. 


Dickoen (Harris), She that Hesitates. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
see an Conan), The Hound of the Baskervilles. Apple- 


Doyle. (A. Cone), The White isan wae Appleton. 


Earle (Mabel), 
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Cork Puller 


A Household 
Necessity 


Fastened up anywhere you wish 
—on the sideboard, tcehoe. door 
frame or wall—never misiaid. 
PullsallcorKsinstantly 
and without effort. 
Simply moving the handle u —_ 
down not only draws the Og 
cork, but automatically dis- 
charges it from the machine—it 
is a mechanical marvel. 
Removes corks clean— 
no bits left in bottle. 
Remember she ira geet | 
work of opening tightly cork 
oil, catsup, medicine and numer- 
ous other household bottles and 
realize that no woman should 


ever be obliged to struggle with 
a corkscrew. 
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fan nie re) er ays’ trial mone 
refanded if nc if not at ae e. 


"haatiad Plated, $1.25. Silver Plated, $3.50. 
For Hotels, etc., with clamp for counter, Nickel Plated, $2.00. 
Booklet forthe asking. Order today from the Makers. 
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Ford Peg ty aga GN A Checked Love Affair. Dodd, 


Francis (M. a ?: Christian Thal. Longmans, Green = Co. 
Fraser (W. A.), The Blood Lilies. Scribner. $1.5 
BE ON (Onvers The Vicar of Wakefield. Pepto. 


Gwynn (Stephen), John Maxwell’s Marriage. Macmillan. 
Haggard ( (HL. Rider), Stella Fregelius. 


Longmans, Green 
es (Beatrice), Katharine Frensham. _ Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 
Herrick (Robert), Their Child. Macmillan. 
ee (Joseph), A Flame of Fire. F. H. Revell Co. 


Hope 7 The Prisoner - Sate: Appleton. 
Hope (Anthony), Quisanté. - Appleton 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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Sean (W. W.), Many Cargoes. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
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Kauffman (Reginald Wright), Carpenter (Edward 
Childs), The Chasm. Appleton. $1.50. 
aie (Aquila), The Mark. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


$1. 
Kineiley. (Charles), Yeast. F. Taylor & Co. $2.00. 
Lessing (Bruno), Children of Men. cClure, Phillips & 
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Lewis, (Alfred Henry), The Boss. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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meee ¢ (William R.), The Ultimate Moment. Harper. 
Long. (John Lt Luther), Madame Butterfly. The Century 


MacFall (Haldane), The Mastertolk. Harper. $1.5 
MacGregor (Hector), The Souter’s Lamp. F. H. Revell 
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Major (Charles), A Forest Hearth. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Melone (Joseph S.), ‘Sons of Vengeance. Fleming H. 
evell Co. $1.50 
Manning (Marie), Judith of the Plains. 
Marchmont (Arthur W.), W 
Stokes Co 
Mason (Caroline Atwater), Holt of Heathfield. 


Harper. $1.50. 
hen I Was Czar. F. A. 
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McCarthy (Justin Huntly), The Proud Prince. R. H. 
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Merriman (Henry Seton), Barlasch of the Guard. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 
Merwin (Samuel), The Whip Hand. Doubleday, Page & 


Co. $1.50 
Miller (Alice Duer), Calderon’s ~-Prisoner. 
1.50 
ga c. W.), Tennessee Todd. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Payne win), Mr. Salt. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Pemberton (Max), Doctor Xavier. Appleton 

Rice (Alice Hegan), Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
The Century Co. $2.00. 

Rice (Alice Hegan), Lovey Mary. 


Scribner. 


P The Century Co. 
2.00. 
Richards (Laura E.), The Green Satin Gown. Dana 


Russell i): The Judgment of God. The Book Pub. 


Russell (Tr. Baron), Borlase & Son. John Lane. $1.50. 
Sears >. ae Circle in the Square. A. S. Barnes 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Smith (F. Hopkinson), Colonel Carter’s Christmas. 


Scribner. $1.50. 

The Novels of Smollett (Tobias). Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, by Gustavus Howard Maynadier, Ph.D. 
12 vols. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $12.00. 

Spearman (Frank H.), The Daughter of a Magnate. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

Jeckingaon (Booth), Cherry. Harper. $1.25. 

Trask (Katrina), Free, Not Bound. Putnam. $1.10. 

bstow (Elizabeth Cherry), Pa Gladden. The Century 
0. 1.50. 

Warner (Anna B.), West Point Colors. Revell. $1.50. 

Wharton (Edith), Sanctuary. Scribner. $1.50. 

White (Caroline Earle), An Ocean Mystery. Lippincott. 
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On Mondays Only 
the washing is hung out. Why disfigure 


the lawn with ugly clothes posts every day 
in the week? 


HILL’S CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER 


can be folded up and put away when 
washday’s over. Holds 110 to 150 ft. line. 


Department and hardware stores sell them. 
Also Dryers for Roof and Balcony. Used 
by over 1,000,000 people. Write for Cata- 
log W. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 


Superfine Brands, 


to match (the old and reliable line). 


the latter being unsur- 
passed in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign produc- 
tions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and sup- 


plied to the trade only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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= Past,Present and 
Je Future Christmases 


were all shown to Ebenezer 
Scrooge in Dickens Christmas Carol: 
Suppose you could be shown your 
future Christmases, or those of 
“yy your family ? 
~. WE Dont you think it might possibly 
oR cause you to at once take steps 
to protect your loved ones and 
to provide for your own old age’ 
An adequate Endowment Pol- 
icy in the Equitable will accom- 
plish both of these results. 


moon 
PACs iCd 


oy 5h Re 


ANS 
Vi \X 





\pply: to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice Pre 


ident 


AO 2 ART = ater 
For fall information fill out this coupon or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States gp 


120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 116 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 
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Books Recéeived— Continued. 


HISTORY 
ee BS ay C.), The South American Republics. 


Fiske, “john. ahs Batch and a Colne -th Amer- 
ica. 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & $8.0 

Griffis (William Elliot), Young People’s “History - Hol- 
land. Houghton, Mi Co. $1. 

Hough (Emerson), The Way. to the West oad the Lives 

. of Three Early Americans—Boone, Crockett, Car- 
son. <oote: errill Co. 

Howe ont A, De Wolfe), Boston, The Place and the 
Peo Macmillan. $2.50. 

Hume eRlarti). The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of 
Scots. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

James (George Wharton), Indians of the Painted Desert 

egion. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Johnson -( William Henry), Pioneer Spaniards in North 
America. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20. 

aa “2 Gina), Rome and the Renaissance. Putnam. 


mousy G ‘G, Bemenceld), The Sailor King, William the 

ourth, His Court and His Subjects. 2 vols. 3 
Mead Co. $6.50. 

Noll (Arthur How ard, rg Empire to Republic. A.C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.4 

Noll per 3 ere ‘At Short History of Mexico. A.C. 

Schouler Fiseene). a BF Eighty Yearsof Union. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1.75 

S e — C.), Napoleon Bonaparte. A. Wessels 


$1. 

Thwaites Tiethen Gold), How George Rogers Clark Won 
the Northwest, and Other Essays in Western His- 
tory. A.C. McClung & Co. 

Watson. (Thomas E.) e Life and Times of Thomas 
Jefferson. Appleton. $2.50. 


JUVENILE 


Pictures by aoe (Elsa), Verses by Dick (T. E. M.). 
Bilberry Woo 
sep ‘Grancis Renasaily, Alexander in the Ark. Lip- 


Edited | by Clarke (J. eg Se M.A., Chatterbox for 1903. 
Dana Estes & Co. I. 
os { i rg The Comstey Boy. Fleming H. Revell 


Denslow ww ), Zoo. G.W. DillinghamCo. 2 ponte. 
Denslow (W. W.)., ape i Jack Built. G. W. Di 
lingham 25 ce 


Denslow (W. W.), *Phree  weres G. W. Dillingham Co. 
25 cents. 
Denslow (W. W.), Little Red Riding-Hood. G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co. 25 cents. 
Denslow (W. W.), Five Little Pigs. G. W. Dillingham 
Co. 35 cents. 
Denslow (W. W.), Mary Had a Little Lamb. G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co. 25 cents. 
— a: org a — _ the Bean-Stalk. G. W. Dil- 
amCo. 25¢ 
ae. naw. W.), Old ‘Mother Hubbard. G. W. Dilling- 
am Co. 25 cents. 
ear (W. W.), Humpty Dumpty. G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. 25 cents. 


Denslow (W. W.), Tom Thumb. G. W. Dillingham Co. 


25 cents. 
Denslow (W. W.), A. B. C. Book. G. W. Dillingham Co. 
25 cents. 
Denslow (W. W.), One Ring Circus. G. W. Dillingham 
. 2§ cents. 
ms = (Edith Ogden), The Star Fairies and Other 
airy Tales. C. McClurg & Co. 
Hill ote Me Wonderful Visit. Scribner. $1.20. 
Kerr Gee), Mr. Sharptooth. G. W. Dillingham Co. 


$x. 
Edited ‘ Lang (Andrew), The Crimson Fairy Book. 
mgmans, Green & Co. $1.60. 
Lewis By ng em The Adventures of Dorothy. The Out- 
oO. $r. 
mas (Bverett), ~ Dihieaes Bend-the-Bow. Saalfield 


5° 
Meade (Laura T.), A Gay Charmer. Lippincott. 
a hi gga bsg and Her Dog Snip in Fairyland. 


$1 
Reed (Helen Leait), ‘Brenda’s Bargain. Little, Brown & 
Richards ( pol E.), More Five-Minute Stories. Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.0 
Robinson (W. Heath), The Child’s Arabian Nights. 
Trentano. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ur isthe 


FREE 
CATALC 
WILL 
RAISE 
THIS — 


on the Wiiliams than on any other Typewriter. i 
SPECIAL PRICE tory ici machines sent to} 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO Derby, Coun, 








LONDON, 104 Newgate St. Hynes NEW YORK, 








To be fair to her ability a stenographer 
should use a Fox TyPewR!TeEr, 
Fox Typewriters are provided with a special 
device for instantly changing the escapement from 
ordinary to high speed, thus putting no limit on the 
speed of the machine. 

Other typewriters have a low and unchangeable 
speed limit—a serious handicap to an expert and rapid 
stenographer. 

There is no office using typewriters that cannot make a 
saving in employers and employees time and labor by sub- 
stituting Fox Typewriters for those they are now using, no 
matter what make. Wecan prove this statement if you 
oye -. the opportunity. The Fox is placed anywhere on 

FOX TYPEWRITER OO., Ltd. 
620 N. Front St., Granv Rapips, Micu. 

A handsome card, a facsimile of this advertisement, 

with a motto in place of Yor yon will be 

sent to any stenographer for 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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Books Received—Continued. 


Sage (Betty), Rhymes of Real Children. Pictures by 
essie Willcox Smith. Fox, Duffield & Co. 
Guy Gave) , The Life of a Wooden Doll. Fox, Duf- 


e ‘ 
Seton (Ernest Thompson), Two Little Savages. Double- 


ay, Page 0. 1.75. 
Singleton (Esther), The Golden Rod Fairy Book. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60. 
Tappan (Eva March), The Christ Story. Houghton, 
ifflin & Co. $1. 


°. 
Verses by Upton (Ber ha), Pictured by Upton (Florence 
-), The Colliwogg’s Circus. mgmans, Green & 


Co. $1.50. 
White (Richardson D.) Longley. (Margaret D.), Aisop’s 
Fables. Saalfield Pub. Co. | $1.25. : 
Winnington (Laura), The Outlook Fairy Book for Little 

People. The Outlook Co. $1.20. 


PAMPHLET 


Translated from the Chinese by Carus (Dr. Paul), The 
Canon of Reason and Virtue. Open Court Pub. Co. 


25 cents. 
Don Juan, XVII. and XVIII. Cantos. Arliss Andrews. 


Is. 
Lamb (Rev. M. C.), Every Creature. American Baptist 
Pub. Society. . 


POETRY 


By the Author of ‘‘ Doctor Syntax,” The Dance of Life. 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Selected and Arranged by Carrington — Roy), The 
Shepherd’s Pi Fox, Duffield & Co. 

Carroll (Lewis), The Hunting of the Snark, and Other 
Poems. ae $3.00. 

Poems of Cary (Alice and Phoebe). T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
60 cents. 

Edited by Cary (Elisabeth Luther), Poems by Dante 
abriel Rossetti. 2 vols. Putnam. $6.50. 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), The Canterbury Tales. T. Y. Crow- 

ell & Co. 60 cents. 

Daskam (losaptdine), Poems. Scribner. $1.25. 

Dix (Beulah Marie) and Sutherland Ba n Greenleaf), 
. Rose o’ Plymouth Town. a Parnae & Co. 

1.50. 

Gilbert (C. Allan), In Beauty’s Realm. With Lyric 
Poems selected and arranged by Arthur H. Hahlo 
and George S. Hellman. Ox, ffield & Co. 

Gilder (Richard Watson), A Christmas Wreath. The 
Century Co. $1.40. 

Holbein (Hans), The Dance of Death. Scott-Thaw Co. 

Khayyam (Omar), The es ee 30 cents. 

Kingsley (Charles), Poems. J. F. Taylor & Co. 2.00. 

Kiser (Samuel Ellsworth), Ballads of the Busy Days. 

_ Forbes & Co 1.25. 

Edited with an Introduction by Moses (Montrose J.), 
Everyman. J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.00. 

Pattee (Fred Lewis), The Message of the West. 

Peattie (Elia W.), Poems You Ought to Know. F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

Shakespeare (William), Macbeth. With Notes, Intro- 
duction, and Glossary by George Smith, M.A. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Shakespeare (William), The Tempest. Notes, Introduc- 
tion, and Glossary by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Shakespeare (William), The Merchant of Venice. Edited 
by W. J. Rolfe. 

Spenser (Edmund), The Faerie Queene. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 60 cents 

Spenser (Edmund), Complete Works. Introduction by 

illiam P. Trent. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

Syrett (Netta), Six Fairy Playsfor Children. John Lane. 

Thayer (Wildie), Carbon. Morning Star Pub. House. 

Trask (Katrina), Christalan. Putnam. $1.25. 

eee ins Townsend), Poetical Works. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 


RELIGION 


Faulkner (John Alfred, D.D.), The Methodists. Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.00. 


TRAVEL 

Austin (Mary), The Land of Little Rain. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 2.00. 

Hart (Jerome), Two Argonauts in Spain. Payot, Up- 
am & Co. $1.25. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), An Inland Voyage. H. B. 
‘urner & Co. $1.25. 

Thwaites (Reuben Gold), On the Storied Ohio. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Another gf 
Literary Ae 
Penman 


writes: “I have a 
friend, Judge 
who has been using 


Higgins’ 
Eternal Ink 


’ for years. He loaned me a book. InitI 
saw his name written in such beautiful ink 
¢ that I asked him where he got it. He gave 
, me your address. . . . I am writing a 
} Literary German Dictionary and so need the 
¢ blackest ink, My whole manuscript will be 
{ written in your ETERNAL INK.” 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 


' or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON 
t meee VIR MEA Y¥. 








































































CUT IT IN HALF 


and you will see that, 
unlike all other Collar 
Buttons, 

The ONE:PIECE 


KREMENTZ 


is double thick, where 
double strength is 
needed—in the shank. 
Not a weak spot in it. 
Made of one piece only. 
Hammered into graceful 
shape that makes it easy 
to button and unbutton. 
21 models for ladies and 
gentlemen. Gold, sil- 
ver, or rolled plate. Free 
booklet, ** The Story 
of the Collar Button,” 
gives entertaining infor- 
mation. Want one? 


KREMENTZ & CO., 


69 Chestnut St., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Join The Craftsman Homebuilders’ Club 


and receive complete plans and specifications of a house, 
‘vith colored interior views, and schemes for decoration, 
simple landscape gardening, etc., 


ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST geri 


During 1904, THE CRAFTSMAN in addition to profusely illustrated 
articles by authoritative writers on Civic Improvement and Municipal 
Art, Economics, House Building and Decoration, Handicraft, Needle- 
work, ete., will publish every month, to meet the specific demands of its 
subscribers, the design of a house. These houses, the plan of any one of 
which you can secure free, will include Bungalows, Farm Houses, de- 
tached City Houses, Country Houses, and Artisan’s Houses. (TRADE MARK) 


Send 2 cent stamp for brochure with full explanation, giving interior views, illustrations 
of furniture, fittings, etc. 


GUSTAV STICKLEY, No. 32 Craftsman Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ry $175 for a Name 


We need a distinctive Coined Name for the Art of the 


Send 2 cent stamp for brochure illustrati id ex- 
Craftsman Workshops. Mit idibte nko 


Peg GUSTAV. STICKLEY, No. 23, The Craftsman Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DIAMONDS .. 
ee CREDIT 


or a very little money. With five or ten do! 
» fora Sot pereent, you can make the gift of all es Diamond. 
% Yo hhristmas Plan.. will not be com; ete matel yon have looxed through 


Hars 
ur 8 P: 
our beautifully illustrated Catalogue, and conside tt you can do in conjunction with the 
LOFTIS SYSTEM. Write to-day for our unre and from it select any article that you would like to 
wear own, or to use as a Christmas remembrance for the loved one. We will at once send th: article to your 

f home, place of busi or express office as you may prefer. Examine it as carefully as you wish—when, if itis all that you 

anticipated, and the best value Fem ever saw for the money asked, pay one-fifth of the price and keep it. The balance you 
may send us in i equal monthly payments. If it fails in any. way to wholly please you, simply send it back at our, 
expense. Wh you buy or not, there are no express or other charges to pay. 

We ask only one opportunity for making you a pleased and per-~" 
manent patron of our house which is the largest Diamond house in 
the world and one of the oldest—Est. 1858. Your local banker can 
tell you all about us. ecan by referring to his books of Commercial 
ratings, show you that we stand very high in the business world, and 
that our representations can be accepted without question. __ 

We give a Guarantee Certificate with every Diamond; we 
make the most liberal exchanges; we give a_selection from the largest 
stock. we make the lowest prices and the easiest terms. We do business 
promptly, satisfactorily and confidentially. Every patron is assured 
absolute — and every courtesy that liberal business methods 

P }can exten: 

TO CASH bane ta! ey : If you ae wd to buy for cash, we have a 
ition to e that is thoroughly characteristic of our house, It is 
ing less than an agreement to return all that you pay for a Diamond 
—less ten per cent, at any time within one year. Thus, ys 
might wear a fifty-dollar Diamond for a year, then send it 
back to us and get $45.00, making the cost of wearing the Dia- 
mond for a whole year less than ten cents a week. No other 
is sati: | with a ten per cent profit, hence we are 

not followed in this offer. 

Write today for Catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CO. 
Diamonds—Watches—Jewetry 
92 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buoks Received—Conitznued. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aldrich aed Davis, A.B.), and Foster (Irving — 
eon M.), A French Reader. Ginn & Co. 


Aldrich Chomas me Hb Ponkapog Papers. Houghton, 
ak (Wilbur), Monae and Credit. The Grafton 


Antigone. to Elder & Co. e's 
Black (Hugh, M.A.), Work. F. H — 11 Co. 
“Bond Mann,” Mother Goose and Others i in Wall Street. 
. F. Taylor & Co. 25 cents. 
Boot (Maud Ballington), After Prison—What? F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 
Bia Seance Howard), The Inside History of the Car- 
e Steel Company. The Adline Book Co. $2.00. 
Belohens 4 (Albert Perry), Suen: pane: in Ameri- 
can History. Ginn & Co. $r. 
Brown — Farwell), The Curious Book of Birds. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Carlyle ‘Alexander, B. A.) Po "Crichton- Browne (Sir 
gery M.D.), The Nemesis of Froude. John Lane. 


Chesterton (G. K.), Varied Types. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Clement, “Tenest W.), A Handbook of Modern Japan. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Davids (Eleanor), | Note-Book of an Adopted Mother. 
utton 
~~ (Michael), Within the Pale. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Translated from the Latin by Deane (Sidney Norton 
B.A.), St. Anselm’s Proslogium; Monologium; On 
Behalf of the Fool by Gaunilon; and Cur Deus 
Homo. Open Court Pub. Co. 50 cents. 

Desmond (Harry W.) < eoly (Herbert), Stately 
Homes in America. leton. $7.50. 

Dewey (John), Studies a” gical Theory. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 

Dodd (Anna Bowman), = tev Palaces of the Sultan. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
age _ vagy memes F a Child Study. Dodd, Mead, 
o cents. 
Ellwanger cw D.), The Oriental Rug. Dodd, Mead & 


$2. 
Emerson (Ralph Waldo), Representative Men. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 15. 
Tymerece hy ie ea nglish Traits. Houghton, 


Translated from a id French by Evans (Sebastian, 
LL.D.), The High History of the Holy Graal. Dut- 
ton. $3.50. 

Examination June 15-20, 1903. Ginn & Co. 
60 cents. 

Works of Fielding (Henry). Novels, Essays, Dramas, 
and Miscellanies. Edited with Introductions b 
Gustavus Howard Maynadier, Ph.D. 12 vols. 
Crowell & Co. $12.00. 

Fitz-Gerald (Edward), Polonius. Scott-Thaw Co. $1.00. 

Foulke (William Dudley), Protean Papers. Putnam. 


$1.00. 
Gall (James), An Easy Guide to the Constellations. Put- 


mam. 75 cents. 

Gibson (C. D.), Eighty Drawings, Including the Weaker 
Sex. . Scribner. 

Gilman (Daniel ae LL.D.), Peck (Harry Thurston, 

Ph.D., L.H Colby (Frank Moore, M.A.), The 

New cae “ee Vols. XII., XIII., 
XIV. Dodd, Mead & C 

seg (George V.M.H.), The Book of Shrubs. John 


Gray (David), Gallo: ope The Century Co. §$r. 
, Hains (T. Jenkins), he Strife of the Sea. Baker é ‘Tay- 


lor Co. $1. 
Hale (Edward Moenatt), We, the People. Dodd, Mead & 

0. $1.20. 
esginm (R. S.), pockets of Former Men in Far Corn- 


ohn 
Hill (William Bancroft), The Present Problems of New 
Testament Study. Edwin S. Gorham. 50 cents. 
Hoff (Jacobus H. van’t), Physical Chemistry in-the Ser- 
vice of the Sciences. Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.50. 
4 (William C.), The Corona Song Book. Ginn & Co. 
1.00. 
Hooper ( s Lauron), Gee-Boy. John Lane. $1.00. 
Jefienes ( ichard), An English Village. Little, Brown 
Edited be Jessup (Alexander), Translated by Ives 
(George Burnham), Little French Masterpieces. 
5 vols. Putnam. $1.00 each. 
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Rye Seminary, or Mow Seek 
ag A TFE. The Misses STOWE 





New Jersey, Summit. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls. 


An incorporated school.  P: for coll mr Strives to 
the best training for body, h and character. veatbqomsg New _ 
Saran Woopm an Paut, ny 
President of Board of Divcsien. Hamitton W. Maste, LL.D 





Established 1857 
ESTATE OF J. W. BOUTON 


RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH NOVELS 
Early Printed Books, First Editions, Bindings, etc. 
10 West 28th Street, New York 
Lrsrarigs PuRCHASED FoR CASH 
Telephone, 2454 Madison Square 


SIMMIE’S 


Antony and Hero—Fishing for Fame 
Remembering the Maine 
be were our gray-haired veterans besieged 
a lusty youths who were anxious to receive 
Their stored-up knowledge of the drills, and ev here, 
In twos and threes they would “shoulder arms,” “front face,”” 
And “forward march”’ to his stern command, 
Price, $1.00, in one volume. 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


A Sharp Point American Graphite 








Pencils without break- 
ing off every minute. write smoothest and last 
longest. Ask your teu’? r DIXON'S PENCILS, or 


mention “‘ The Critic,” and send 16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





William R. Jenkins 


SIXTH AVE. & 48th ST., N.Y. 
NO BRANCH STORES 


BOOK CHOICE 





Persons unacquainted FRENCH B OOKS 


will find this one AND 


STO RE CALEN. DARS 


ready for the holidays 
of the few large stores 


of its kind in Catalogue will UI be mailed when 
ew York. requested, 











Breviarum Grimedl 


The San Marco Library, Venice, counts 
as its richest treasure, the celebrated 


Illuminated Missal 
of the Rarest Beauty 
generally known by the above title. 


This MS., considered by connoisseurs as probably the most 
magnificent in existence, is now being 


Reproduced in Fac-simile 


of the original colors, in a limited edition ; sold. only by sub- 
scription; making one of the finest books ever published. 
Only 95 Copies are still available. 


For Prospectus (sent free) address 
MARTINUS NIJHOFP 
Sole Agent for the United States and Canada. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















SEABOARD 
FLORIDA 
LIMITED 


Only train between New York and St. Augus- 
tine will be operated beginning January 11th, 
1904. | 

~The SEABOARD is the shortest line to 
the popular winter tourist resorts of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Florida. 











DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 





CAFE DINING CARS 





EDWARD F. COST, CHARLES B. RYAN, 
Traffic .Manager. Genl. Passenger Agent, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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Books Received— Continued. 


Edited a Jessup (Alexander), Translated by Ives 
(Geo Eerabess). oy French Masterpieces. 
Vol. L Putna: $1. 

pres nigh The Alphabet of Rhetoric. Apple- 


$1. 
Jotine, (Adrian: H ),. The Diversions of a Book-Lover. 
eR. lyn rr (Charles), My Favorite Book-Shelf. Paul 


Translated from the "Gresk by —— (Benjamin), So- 
crates; Plato’s Apolcay oO! rates and Crito, with 
a part ‘of his Phee wentury Co 

Klein (Hermann), Thirty Years of usical Life in London, 
1870-1900. The Century Co. $2. 

Lathbury (Clarence), The Being with the “Upturned Face. 

he Nunc Licet Press. $1.00. 
Laughlin (Clara E.), Miladi. F. H. Revell Co. 
ser bad pe (John W.), Who’s Who in America, 
A. arquis & Co. $3.50. 
Edited eg 5 fe a (W. R.), Wood Serving Design and 
elosenenie. By em gle Jack. Apetce. $1. tae 

GBR... from a Chinese Official. McClure, Phillips & 

London (Jack), The People of the Ab: Macmillan. 

Edited by Longfellow (William Pp. P. yA Cyclopedia of 
Works of Architecture in Italy, Greece, and the 
Levant. Scribner. $6.00 

Long (William J.), A Little Brother to Poy ear. and 
Other Animal Studies. Ginn & Co. 

Mabie (Hamilton ene, ——— of Ticeraeas: 
The Outlook Co 

Mabie — Wright)’ ha Arcady. Dodd, Mead & 
‘o. $1 

Meader goer Lee), Reflections of the Morning After. 
H. M. Caldwell Co 

Metchnikoff (Elie). The Nature of Man. Putnam. 


$2. 
Miller (Dayton Clarence), Laboratory Physics. Ginn & 


0. 2.00 
Mitchell (John), ——_e Labor. American Book and 
ible House. $1.7 
Mitchell (Wesley Clair) ‘A History of the Greenbacks. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $4.00 
Composed and Collected by Mumford (Ethel Watts), Il- 
ustrated and Decorated by Mumford (Ethel Watts), 
and Mizner (Addison), The Limerick Up-to-Date 
Book. Paul Elder & Co. $1.00. 
Newcomb (Simon), The Weg rag of an Astronomer. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. += 
Northcote (Lady Rosalind), The ook of Herbs. John 


Osborn (Loran’ David, Ph.D.), The Recovery and Re- 
statement of the Gospel. Univ. of Chicago Press. 


$1.50 
Patten (Helen Philbrook), The Year’s Festivals. Dana 
Estes & Co. $100. 
Phoenix (John), Phoenixiana, or Sketches and Burlesques. 
Apriston $2 00 
Plays I Have Seen. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Riis (Jacob A.), Children of the Tenements. Macmillan. 


$1.50. 

Roberts (A. J. R.), The Bird Book. John Lane. $1.00. 

Root (Robert Kilburn, Ph. D ), Classical Mythology in 
Shakespeare. Henry Holt & Co. 

Arranged ry. Edited by Saintsbury (George), Loci Critici. 

nn ‘oO 1.50. 

Scudder, (Vida D.), A Listener in Babel. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

Semple (Ellen Churchiil), American History and Its Geo- 
graphic Conditions. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 

Sherman (Ellen Burns), Why Love Grows Cold. 


essels Co. 
Simson (Alfred), Garden oe a. $1.00. 
Preneting and Managing Singer (Isidore, 
D.). be Jewish ol ate ol. V.. Funk 
& Way nalls. 


The Art ‘aioe of the International Studio. John Lane. 

The Art Portfolio of the ingerontenst Studio. 

The Literary Guillotine. John Lane. $1.00. 

The Ship of State, By Those at the Helm. Ginn & Co. 

Theuriet (Andre), Le Mariage de Gerard. With explana- 
bey notes in English by Ralph Emerson Bassett. 

R. Jenkins. 60 cents. 

van Dyke (Henry), Joy and Power T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 75 cents. 

Wanted—A Wife. By A. Bachelor. D. V. Wien & Co. 

ag pienty). The Compromises of Life. Fox, 


Williams Ween The Romance of Modern Engineer- 
ing. ‘i cott 

Willson (Beckles). The Story of Rapid Transit. Apple- 
ton. $1.00 

From the German of Heinrich WO6lfflin, with a Prefa- 
tory Note by Sir Walter Armstrong, The Art of the 
Italian Renaissance. Putnam. $2.25. 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal ard Packets 


21st SBASON. 


No. 1 - For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
~ 2. 54 cts.,10FineCards ‘“ ¥ 
e e ine Postal Cards, includ- 
ing 6 transparent 


senvenire of Boston. 
“ 5. “* 8S4cts., 20 Fine Postal 
(all different). 
“* 6. ** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 


“7. ¢ See, BS. * “ 


“« 8. “ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 9. “ §84cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
10. “ 84cts., ag Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 
ua Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS For 4:48: 2eCaras, no two alike: 
Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


Be H. CARTER & Loss 


5 Somerset St., 
one | FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 








of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bou ht end Sold. 


SEND PrOR RICE isis. 





VALUABLE TO EVERY AUTHOR 


If you want to KEEP INFORMED on any 
subject, or desire ee clippings or reviews of 
your writings, DON’T FAIL to subscribe. 

TERMS—100 Clippings, $5.00; 250 Clippings, 
9 .00; 500 Clippings, $22.00 ; 1000, Clippings, 

0.00. 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Arthur Cassot, Manager London 


Knickerbocker Building 
No. 2 West 14th Street, New York 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


and 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS and 
THE DUNLAP SILK perce 
7” and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d on ee 181 


Broadway, near Cortlandt Street; an and 4 
Yi Fifth 1 bey eo ea! ss 



















‘THE 
WARBLERS 
‘'N COLOR 


4 BIRD-LORE, Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN, begins in its December 
i:sue the publication of a series of beautifully colored plates, accurately repre- 
senting all the plumages of North American Warblers. 

This number, with a Christmas card of a before unpublished view of John 
burroughs’ Cabin, “ Slabsides,” will be sent free to all subscribers to Vol. VI, 1904, 
of this magazine. Or, on receipt of one dollar, we will send the magazine and the 
card inscribed with your name as donor of Bird-Lore for 1904, to any address in 
time to be received as a 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 





























Published for the Audubon Societies by The 
‘Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 





20 Cents 
s a Number 















ANY of these beautiful, genuine Diamonds and fine Pearls, in solid gold, hand-made mountings, will be sent direct from our 

factory on receipt of price, ur C. O. D., subject to inspection. Order by number. We send goods epetl and guarantee safe delivery. 
Your money back without a question if you are not wholly pleased. Our diamonds are of superior quality and we sell only fine, high- 
grade goods and list everything at whoiesale prices, Our beautifully illustrated Catalogue (240 pages) shows thousands of photo- 
graphs of the newest and finest goods. IT'S FREE—send for it to-day and save one-half on your Christmas shopping. We are the 


a be concern in the business and one of the oldest,—Est, 1840. We refer to the Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Capital two million 
' §.T. ALTEMUS @ CO., Diamond Merchants, Gold and Silversmiths. 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewetry, Sterling Silver, 214-P Stewart Building, 
Cut Glass, Novelties, Ete., Etc. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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The Foening Post 


The Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Index | 


Which has for several years been a feature of the six Saturday issues of 
THE EVENING POST preceding Christmas, will appear on the first page 
this year on Saturday, November 14, 21, 28, December 5, 12 and 19. 


AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising we inted 
$92,893 in the Hvening Post during 1° 


61 955 AGATE LINES more than appeared in any other New 
? York evening newspaper in the same peri 


103 743 AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed 
’ in The Evening Post from January 1 to October 9, 1903, 





These issues contain the announcements of the best and most popular books 
of the day, thus affording the reader an opportunity to intelligently select 
his holiday gift books. 


Ghe rate under classified head “ Publications” is 20 cents an agate 
line. Proofs and other information furnished on application, 





BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 











BOOK DAYS IN 
THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


tee days are “book days” from November 
first to Christmas, but the particular 


issues in which the book publishers will receive 
special attention this season will be the five 
Saturdays from November 21st to December 
19th inclusive. Christmas Number December 5th. 
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MATTERS LITERARY 


Consult the current issues of THE 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. Full an- 
nouncements from the leading pub- 
lishers are now appearing in its 
columns and a special series of - 
articles by writers of authority de- ~ 
scriptive of the Holiday Gift Books 
accompany the Saturday numbers. These articles 
are supplemented by half-tone illustrations from 
the books,. portraits of their authors, reproduc- 
tions of title pages, cover designs, and the like. 


New York’s Oldest Daily Newspaper. 























A Word to the Wise Advertiser 


A leading publishing house of the highest character and: unquestioned 
reputation said they could tracé over 20,000 sales during 1902 as a result of 
their advertising in the New York 7rzbune. 


The 7rzbune's handsome gain in circulation for twelve months is shown 
below: 


1902. I9o!. 
November compared with November 
December 2s ‘* December 


1903. 1902. 

nu compared with 

ebruary = ng 
March gs! . 
April “s 
May “ 
June 53 
July ie 
August ve 
September chy 
October * 


This means an equal gain in value as an advertising medium, as the 
quality of the circulation remains the same. 





No Increase in Advertising Rates. For Terms, etc., address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York 
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Critics 


of both hemispheres have adjudged the mas- 
terpieces reprinted in The Unit Books and 
found them worthy. We edit them accu- 
rately and sympathetically, clothe them 
in pleasing fashion, and sell them. by new 
methods at prices ranging from six to 
eighty cents. Never before have books so 
edited and so made been sold at prices so iow. 


The term “reprint” has 
fallen somewhat into disrepute 
with us. It often stands for 
literary piracy and mechanical 
shoddiness. The Unit Books 
mark a new order of things in 
the reprint world. 


back of 
cloth book 
4 size 
Many reprints are artistic, 
many are cheap. The Unit Books alone 
are both. They comprise the best works of 


fiction and scholarship; are mechanically as 


Text is carefully edited— 
biographies, bibliographies and 
notes. Cost one cent for every 
25 printed pages, paper cover 
free, cloth 30 cents extra, 
leather 50 cents extra. Books 
are uniform, issued once a 
month. Cheapest good books 
made. Novel method of publishing de- 
scribed in the prospectus we send for the 
asking. 


back of 
leatherbook 
+ size 


perfect: in their way as editions de luxe. 
Covers are green, rich and plain, in durable 
paper,.cloth and leather, Type is legible, 
-paper “ featherweight,” size 44x 7. 


We observe literary rights. The Unit 
Books are printed in a new uniform type- 
face—no leased, worn-out plates, no photo- 
graphic reprinting. 


First 3 books 


1 The Marble Faun 





Hawthorne 21 units 


(524 pages) 


2 Letters and Addresses Lincoln 
(399 pages) 


3 Tales of Mystery Poe 21 units 
(507 pages) 


Postage 8 cents extra per vol. 
Send price in way easiest for you ; stamps accepted. 
The Unit Books are so good they are not sent on approval. We mail everywhere to arrive 
Christmas morning. 


Howard Wilford Bell publisher of The Unit Books 
259) 5Sthave New York 
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paper 21.c 
cloth 51 ¢ 


leather 71 c 
paper 16¢ 
cloth 46 ¢ 

leather 66 c 
paper 2lc 
cloth 51 ¢ 

.leather 71 ¢ 


16 units 
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he "arian a lh 
~ % [Wetropolitan 


N ISSUE of extraordinary beauty 
aie interest isthe CHRISTMAS 
(December) METROPOLITAN 

MAGAZINE. This number is in effect 

a demonstration of the advancement - 
of reproductive methods and of good 
printing. The leading article, superbly § 
illustrated in tint, is a Christmas Short § 
Story, by Stephen Bonsal, the well- 
known traveler and corresponde.. . The 
scenes are laid in the Holy Land. 


160 Pages—sz in Qolor 
100 Tilustrations 


by the best artists with brush, pen, and cam- § 
era: Arthur Heming ; Orson Lowell ; ; Jay Ham- 
bidge; C. J. Taylor, and others. 





Reduced fac-simile of a tull page illustration 


12 Short Stories 


by such clever writers as: Maurice Hewlett ; 
W. A, Fraser; Arthur Stringer ; Gustav Kobbé; 
Ralph Henry Sarbour, aud others. 


16 Portraits of 
Beautiful Women 


This feature alone sells thousands of copies 
each month. We select the most beautifu!, 
and artistic pictures sigs to secure, 


For Sale at AN D News-stands 
Price 15 Gents 


Reduced fac-simile of a full page color illustration 


‘ Che Metropolitan Magazine 
i R. B. Russell, Publisher 

We 3, 5 and 7 West 20th Street 

1S == iS REEt 
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TO LOVE WHAT IS TRUE; TO HATE SHAMS; TO FEAR NOTHING WITH- 
OUT; AND TO THINK A LITTLE.—Out West's Editorial Standard. 


O UT WD EST, parison the foremost magazine in the greater half of the 


United States. From its foundation nearly ten years ago, its purpose has been some- 
thing more than to tell in text and picture about the Pacific West,—its history, 
legend, romance, the beauty and grandeur of its scenery, its material, intellectual, 
and spiritual growth,—though it has done this with truth and care. Nor has it even 
been satisfied to interpret the Vital Spirit of the West—to set forth its significance 
for this generation and for those to come—though this too it has done so far as was 
possible. It has undertaken, besides, to lead in action, along some lines of much 
importance to the West and to the Nation—to point out the way, and then go first 
along it. 
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edited by Chas. F. Lummis, is beyond question or com- 


Of these movements, organized, led, and spoken for by OUT WEST, we 
may name THE LANDMARKS CLUB, which has done more than all other’ agencies 
combined to preserve the wonderful. Old Missions; THE SEQUOYA LEAGUE, which 
has already accomplished much in the direction of its declared purpose, “ To Make 
Better Indians—and Better-Treated Ones "; and THE CONSTRUCTIVE LEAGUE, or- 


ganized to help solve the mighty economic problems of Irrigation, Co-operation, 
and the like. 


Do not think this has made OUT WEST a “ heavy ” magazine, or dull read- 
ing. To the contrary, it is peculiarly tonic and stimulating. And lovers of good 
short stories find several of the best in each number. 


Naturally, we think OUT WEST alone is full value, and to spare, for its sub-: 
scription price—$2.00 a year. But we propose to double, at least, our subscription 
list during the present season. Therefore we have arranged a ‘notable premium 
offer to attract new subscribers. If we cannot keep them, once we are acquainted, 
they are not our kind of subscribers. 


We have made lithotone engravings from hitherto unpublished portraits of fif- 
teen of those living authors whose work counts for the most in Western literature. 
(The list is given below.) An artist’s proof-sheet from each of these, with autograph 
signature in fac-simile, will be sent, loose for framing, in a beautiful portfolio, to 
each new subscriber entered before Jan. 15, 1904. The edition will be limited as 
nearly as possible to cover only this list of new subscribers, to whom it will be sent 
entirely free of cost. The price of any sets sold separately will be $2.co each. 




















é x . . 
rs appr > sd os scat On receipt of price, we will send propel’ any of our New Souvenir Editions 
OHN MUIR of t liowing : 
AVID STARR 1 ol Mission Memories. Seventy-five exquisite half-tones of California Missi with d 
Oe Luton matter, on heavy plate paper. Bound in yucca, $r.00. In crash bristol, 75c. (Neatly boxed.) ; 
Go iS KEITH Sunland Scenes. Over forty beautiful lithotone plates of Los Angeles and vicinity, with de- 
MARY py scriptive matter. Heavy plated paper. Silk parchment cover tied with silk cord, In box, asc. 
LOT M. HALL Snap Shots. Sixty vignetted California views of mountain, valley, and ocean, gach an art " 
MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM gem. 
On round-cornered Ivorine cards. In leatherette, gold-stam box, 
ELLA HIGGINSON ped Soc, 
GWENDOLEN OVERTON Land : rags ‘ , 
of Sunshine Album. An attractive little collection of choice vignette views in double- 
a Nee eS el STODDARD tone color, with yucca front cover. 0c. 
THEODORE H. HITTELL Pasadena. Ninety-six pages of vignetted views of Pasadena’s weautiful homes, etc. (size, 8xz1), 
WILLIAM E. SMYTHE including large reproduction in colors of Hotel Green. Cover in crash bristol, beautifully il- 
CHAS. F. LUMMIS a 
luminated in gold and Pasadena colors. Tied with silk cord. Each packed in carton. 75¢. 
ee sample pp Bed full size and without (Edition limited.) 
advertising, wi sent on request, accom- 
Pe ching ‘© help Pay for Postage | Carbontones of Sunset Land. Fifteen carbontone plates of Southern California—the Mis- 
Or La ag we will cand renee ot sions, etc.—each mounted separately on mats 9 xx2. In portfoli pe, embossed in 
as a t ent num Tr oO 
WEST rand cme chide number. gold. soc. 
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OUT WEST COMPANY, 





Los Angeles, California 
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The Colonial Architecture 


of {Marplany, Pennsplvania, and Virginia 
A Collection of Fiftp Plates 


This Collection, edited by Mr. Joseph Everett 
Chandler, reproduces, from photographs made 
under the direction of the author, the most beau- 
tiful and suggestive examples of Colonial archi- 
tecture in this region. . Most of the vicws show 
domestic buildings, with exterior and interior 
views and details. The plates measure 11 by 
14 inches. Price in portfolio, $12.00; bound 
in half-morocco, $14.00. Fourth edition. Send 
for special circular. 


The Colonial Architecture 


of Mew Englans, A Collection of Fiftp 
Plates 


A standard work, which does for the architec- 
ture of New England what Mr. Chandler's col- 
lection does for Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. The views represent domestic build- 
ings exclusively; and, taken together, this and 
the volume before named include all the better 
examples of domestic Colonial architecture. In 
size and appearance this book is uniform with 
‘‘The Colonial Architecture of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia.’’ Price in port- 
folio, $12.00; bound in half-morocco, $14.00. 
New edition. Send for special circular. 


pen Drawing 


An Jllustrates Creatise, With Cramples, 
bp Charles D. Maginnis 


«Pen Drawing*” is a text-book intended to sup- 
ply the student with just such instruction as he 
might derive from a competent and experienced 
teacher. Each of the seventy-two illustrations 
(which comprise specimens of the work of many 


eminent modern pen draughtsmen) exemplifies © 


some definite technical point, showing how to 
attain a merit or avoid a defect. 130 pages, 
size 7% by 5 inches. Bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.00. Third edition. 


English Country Houses 

A Collection of One Hunvred Plates, Rep: 
resenting @ne Hundred anv Cwentp-four 
Douses 


This collection of photographic views shows a 
wide variety of picturesque houses, mainly of 
small and medium size, which are suggestive for . 
country-house building in this country. It rep- 
resents some of the best minor architecture in 
half-timber, brick, and stone of the Tudor, 
Elizabethan, and Georgian periods. The plates 
are 11 by 14 inches in size. Price in portfolio, 
$10.00; bound, $12.00. New edition. Send 
for special circular. 


English Country Churches 
A Collection of One Hundred Views Chosen 
bp Ralph Avams Cram, Architect 


Many of the most useful and beautiful of the 
smaller English Country Churches, which repre- 
sent a type thoroughly adapted to American 
needs, are shown in this collection of eighty- 
seven exterior and thirteen interior photographic 
views of churches in the Norman, Early English, 
Decorated and Perpendicular Styles. Uniform in 
size and style with ‘« English Country Houses.*” 
If portfolio, $10.00; bound, $12.00. New 
edition.. Send for special circular. 


private Stables 
A Special umber of the “Architectural 
Review” 


Contains five hundred and forty-five illustra- 
tions, about one-half of which are plans, and 
the remainder exterior views of private stables 
and farm-barns, representing the best recent work 
in this country. ‘The text consists of articles by 
specialists on stable-planning, stable essentials, 
and farm-barns. An invaluably suggestive vol- 
ume for any one who is about to build_a stable 
or who already owns one, Price, $3.00. Bound 
in boards. 
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OUR EUROPEAN 
NEIGHBOURS 


SERIES of books 
descriptive of the 
Home and Social a FRENCH LIFE IN || describe such phases of 
Life of Continental Peo- FReg) TOWNAND COUNTRY} life as are peculiar to each 
ples, by Authors whose f= , country. 
long residence on the 
Continent enables them 
to write with fulness of 
knowledge and with im- LJ 
purnan lt 
partiality. The books == 












are not statistical, politi- 
cal, or controversial, but 











Eight volumes, 12mo, 
printed from clear type, 
profusely illustrated, and 
beautifully bound in blue, 
buff, and gold. 


‘*As full of correct, impartial, well-digested, and well-presented information as an egg is full of 
meat.”—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


**A series long needed, and sure to receive a warm welcome.”— Zhe Outlook, 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—Hannau Lyncu. 
GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—W. H. Dawson, 
RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY-—F. H. E. PALMER. 
DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY-—P. M. Hovucu, B.A. 
SWISS LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY-—A. T. Srory. 
SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY-—L. Hiccin. 
ITALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—Luic: Vitiari. 
DANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY-—J. Brocuner. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


A richly illustrated weekly, devoted to pictorial and type descriptions of 
city and country life. Recognized as the leading fashionable journal. Beauti- 
fully printed on specially prepared paper, and magnificently illustrated. 

** Our European Neighbours,” 8 vols., regular price. ; ‘ $10 40 


Town and Country, for a year, regular price «© ww kl 4 00 
THE CRITIC, for a year, regular price 
































SPECIAL PRICE, delivered in the United States, cash with order, 


Subscriptions to THE Critic and 7own and Country may be 
either new or renewals. 


THE CRITIC CO. 
27 West 23d Street, New York 
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Ww W Sweet is the remembrance of a friend @ 





HAT can better than a well- 


chosen book convey the spirit 





of true friendship, in such an 
alluring and lasting form? 

The publications of Messrs. Putnam 
are peculiarly well fitted for use as holi- 
day gifts. They are not ephemeral, 
but of permanent value, and represent 
the highest form of bookmaking. . 

The following pages present a few 
of this season’s issues. Full catalogues 


will be sent on application. 
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By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 





William Morris 


Poet Craftsman Socialist 





8°. With a Colored Plate, and 37 Photogravure 
and other Illustrations. 
“‘Itis a friendly and even enthusiastic book, but it is 
also one of the sanest studies we have come across in a 
field where indiscretion has too often been rampant.”— 


, N. Y. Tribune. 
William Morris. 


Browning jt" 


A Survey 





.\ 


With 25 full-page Photogravure Illustrations and 


some text Illustrations. hchest tandinane: 


‘It is written with taste and judgment. . . . .The book is exactly what it ought 
to be, and will lead many to an appreciation of Browning who have hitherto looked at 
the bulk of his writings with disgust. . . . It is beautifully illustrated, and the paper 
and typography are superb. It isan dition de Luxe that every admirer of Browning 
should possess, being worthy in every way of the poet.””—Chicago Evening Post. 


Tenny son His Homes 


His Friends 
With 18 Illustrations in and His Works 


Photogravure and some 
text Illustrations. 








“Here, truly, is a beauti- 
ful book — beautiful :as to 
typography aud binding, 
beautiful as to theme, beauti- 
ful in the reverence and 
affection with which that 
theme has been seized upon 

Alfred Lord Tennyso2. and elucidated. Nothing 
will impress her readers more 
than the care and intelligence with which Miss Cary |} R LP 
has garnered from a rich and varied field the essen- |{ 5 I EDs 
tial and striking incidents in this great career."— |: | Sf 
New York Times. SH |: Dasesaag 
Three vols. Large 8°,in a box, each, net, $3.50. Va | /¢) 
(By mail, $3.75.) Also made in handsome 
leather bindings. 














Actual size, 7x of in. 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HIS OWN DESIGNS 
Edited by 


ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 
Author of “The Rossettis,” “‘ William Morris,’’ etc. 









With 32 Illustrations in Photogravure. Uniform with Cary’s ** Rossettis.”” 
Two volumes. 8°, gilt tops. Net, $6.50. 





N Rossetti’s poems and pictures are revealed qualities least in evidence to 
the casual eye in his personality,—the romantic temper which sees even 
in common events the essential and underlying mystery, the passion for 

| beauty in the human face and in the color and texture of flowers and stuffs 





and ornaments, the overpowering sense of the beauty and holiness of human 
affections, the profound conviction that personal happiness is only to be 
achieved through these affections. 

In presenting the new edition of Rossetti’s poems, Miss Cary has added * 
notes and introductions, which will be found.of service in arriving at a better 
understanding of Rossetti’s work. 

These 32 superb illustrations, reproduced in photogravure, are from 
designs which Rossetti himself made to illustrate the poems. 









BGPo eo 


The Rossettis & pare cane 
By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


With 27 Photogravure and other Illustrations. 8°, net, $3.50. 
(By mail, $3.75.) 


‘The story of this life has been told by Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. William 
Sharp, Mr. Watts-Duncan, and Mr. William Rossetti, his brother, but never 
quite so well as by Miss Cary, who, thoroughly conversant with all the 
material which their writings furnish, has turned it to better advantage than 
they were capable of in thei: personal relation to its perplexing subject.’’ 
—Mail and Express. 
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OLD COURT LIFE 
IN 


FRANCE 


By FRANCES ELLIOT 


Author of “ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’’ 
** Picture of Rome,’’ etc. 


New Edition. Twovolumes. 8°. With 
60 Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
Net, $5.00. 


“Mrs, Elliot’s is an anecdotal history of the 
French Court from Francis I. to Louis XIV. She - 
has conveyed a vivid idea of the personalities 
touched upon, and her book contains a great deal 
of genuine vitality.”—Detroit Free Press. 








Reduced illustration. 


‘*Entitled to rank as one of the notable publications. The author has been an 
earnest student of the history of France from her childhood, and she here embodies the 
result of researches for which she seems to have been peculiarly fitted. The familiarity 
of this work is one of its chief charms. The work is charming in manner and carries 
with it the impress of accuracy and careful investigation.” —Chicago Times. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS. New Series 


By 
ELBERT HUBBARD 


Two volumes. 8°. Beautifully printed and 
bound. Many Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. Each, $2.50. 








I.—To the Homes of English Authors 


ConTENTS: Morris; Browning; Tenny- 
son; Burns; Milton; Johnson; Macaulay; 
Byron; Addison; Southey; Coleridge; Dis- 
raeli, : 


Il.—To the Homes of Great Musicians 


CONTENTS: Wagner; Paganini; Chopin; 
Mozart; Bach; Mendelssohn; Liszt; Bee- 
thoven ; Handel; Verdi; Schumann; Brahms. 
Reduced from photogravure 
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By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 


Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux 


8°. With colored Frontispiece and 47 Photogrevure and other 
Illustrations. 


ITH the p:blication of this volume, Mrs. Champney completes her 

W presentation of the romance of the famous chateaux. With the 

skilful touch of the artist and the grace of the practised writer, she 

retells the legends and traditions which cluster about the chateaux, throwing 
many a delightful side-light on the romantic history of France. 





Romance of the Feudal 
Chateaux -@ -@) 


' 8°. With 40 Photogravure and other 
Illustrations. 


‘*A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. ° 

. « Many of the stories related are thrilling and none 

the less exciting because they belong to history. ee 
Chicago Dial. 


‘*The book fully carries out the suggestion of Guizot, 
‘If you are fond of romance, read history.’ ’’—Boston Transcript. 





Romance of the Renaissance 
Chateaux Ge GS GrD 


8°. With go Photogravure and other Illustrations. 


‘The romances of these beautiful chateaux are placed by the author on the lips of 
the people who lived in them. She gives us a feeling of intimacy with characters whose 
names belong to history.”—N, Y. Mail and Express. 


“(A book of high merit. . . . Good history, good story, and good art.”—Hart- 
Jord Courant. : 





Three volumes, Illustrated. Each, in a box, net, $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 
The set, 3 volumes, in a box, net, $9.00. 
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Old Paths and Legends 
of New England 2% 








Crowninshield Point. 
From “ Old Paths and Legends of New England.” 








Saunterings over Historic Roads, with Glimpses of Picturesque Fields 


and Old Homesteads, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire. 


By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT 


&°. With 186 Illustrations and a Route Map. $3 50 net. 
(By mail, $3.75.) 








OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS ‘“Miss Abbott Cupinys in oes. Se no little literary 

or skill and possesses the gift of lending, through the power of 
happy description, a new charm to scenes long familiar to the 
reader. The text is animated and entertaining, and preserves 
a due regard for historical accuracy.”—7he Nation. 


NEW ENGlAND 


‘*The pages are full, rich, and racy, and reflect great credit 
on the author. The illustrations bear evidence of the splendid 
work done. by the camera.” —Fitisburgh Gazette. 























Size of volume, 54x88 in. 


‘‘ A fascinating volume which should be taken possession of by every one who loves 
to prowl and idle in nooks and corners of the outdoor world.”— The Designer. 
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Rome and the The Pontificate of 
Renaissance: Julius Il. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF JULIAN KLACZKO 


By JOHN DENNIE 
- Author of “Rome of To-Day and Yesterday,” etc. 


a. _With 52 full-page illustrations. Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 


HE charts of this book is its strong personal element. The author has 
tr lived with his subject and lived with it many years, with the result 
that ‘he’ has written a book of particular ay. and absolutely 

fresh interest, although the subject is familiar. 

It is a story’ of the Italian Renaissance in sik sath ieribens. sculpture, 
and paititing—at its most victorious period and upon its most appropriate 
stage: 

Valuable tasks have: been written on the great artists of the earlier 
years of the sixteenth century, and Julius II. has had his place in papal his- 
tory, but it seems to have been reserved for the author of this volume to deal 
with the decade 1503-1513 as a great, distinct, and memorable period in the 
history of art. 

The translator of M. Klaczko’s work is John Dennie, whose volume, 
‘* Rome of To-Day,’’ is itself an authority on Roman Art. It is sufficient to 





say that this volume with its large number of superb illustrations will find 
an appreciative welcome from American and English readers. 


4 


The Art of the = A Handbook for the 


Use of Students, 
Travellers, and 


Italian Renaissance readers 


By PROFESSOR HEINRICH WOLFFLIN 
of the University of Munich ‘ 


8°. With over roo illustrations. Net, $2.25. 


HIS book is designed for use as a handbook for students and all lovers of 
Renaissance Art. It will prove valuable for travellers in connection 
with the masterp‘eces which it describes ; and the profuse and beautiful 

illustrations, with the careful explanations of the text, will bring Italy to those 
who wish to enjoy from their homes the wonders of the Italian Renaissance. 

Professor W6lfflin has written an historical introduction, and, beginning 

with Giotto, he has taken up in detail the work of the great masters of paint- 
ing and sculpture during the Renaissance. 
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Little French 
Masterpieces 


Edited by 
ALEXANDER JESSUP 


Translations by 
GEORGE BURNHAM IVES 
With portraits in Photogravure. Is- 
sued in a small and attractive form, 
cloth, flexible, and also in limp 
leather. 
6 vols. 16°. Cloth, each, $1.00. Limp 


leather, each, $1.25. 


I.—PROSPER MERIMEE. _Introduc- 
tion by Grace King 


CONTENTS: Carmen ; — of 
the Redoubt; Mateo one ; 
Venus of Ille. Retused pas guemgrevier, 


Il.—GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Introduction by Frank T. Marzials 


Contents: Fleece of Gold; Arria Marcella; Dead Leman; Nest of 
Nightingales ; and ten poems. 


Ill.—_THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Introduction by Frédéric-César de Sumi- 
chrast 


Contents: Simple Heart; Legend of St. Julian ; Herodias. 


IV.—ALPHONSE DAUDET. Introduction by William P, Trent. 


Contents: Letters from My Mill; Beaucaire Diligence ; Master 
Cornille's Secret ; Goat of Monsieur Seguin ; Pope's Mule ; Lighthouse 
=e of the. Sanguinaires ; Curé of Cucu- 
gnan; Old Folk; Death of the Dau- 
phin; Legend of the Man with the 
Golden Brain; Three Low Masses ; 
Two Inns; Elixir of the Reverend 
Father Gaucher ; onday Tales; 
Last Class ; Game of Billiards ; Child 
Spy; Mothers ; The Siege of Berlin; 
tttle Pies; Pope ts Dead. 

V.—GUY DE MAUPASSANT. _Intro- 

duction by Arthur Symons. 


Contents: Horla; Little Soldier ; 
Coward; Vain Beauty; Piece of 
String ; Moonlight ; Necklace; Tal- 
low-Ball. 
VI.—HONORE DE BALZAC. Intro- 
duction by F. Brunetiére 


ConTENTS: Unknown Masterpiece ; 
Seashore Drama ,; Episode under the 
Terror ; Le Grande Breteche s The 


Alphonse Daudet. pt ; ion ti 
fetes wep ps oo sl Conscript , Passion in the Desert. 
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Literary New York 


Its Landmarks and Associations 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET 
8°. With about 60 Illustrations. $1.75. (By mail, $1.90.) 
HE subject of historic New York is a fascinating one, and this book, 
'- written by a well-known auti«crity, and embellished with many new 


and artistic illustrations, will appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
Mr. Hemstreet’s descriptions and traditions cluster around the great 











literary figures who have been associated with old New York. The book 
contains much that is valuable, and in its charming form it is well suited for 
presentation, and also deserves a place in every library. 
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Christalan ooaa 


By KATRINA TRASK 


: 
| 
Author of “‘ Under King Constantine,” etc. 
¢°. With six Illus- 
trations in Photo- 
gravure, after 
designs by Rich- 
ard Newton, /r. 
- Cloth, $1.25 net 
pitas an bean Edition 
| 


t ; bound in ay : 
lum, 
|. $2. nf net 


\HRISTA- 
LAN ”’ is 
an ex- 

- *_ qifisite little poem 

«. “of medizval times 

revealing the spirit 
and ideal of true 
knighthood. 
Speaking of Mrs. Trask’s work the New York: 7imes said. ‘* Much 
might be said of the beauty of many lines of the poems, of the strong and 
simple diction, of. the force and truth of the character drawing, and of the 

vivid descriptive passages.”’ 

In addition to the charm of the poem, the volume: is very attractive by 
reason of the photogravure illustrations from designs by Richard Newton, Jr., 
and the ornamental cover. 

















Reduced from: ypereavere 

























The Odes of Anacreon morn 422: 


| With 54 designs by Girodet de Roussy. 12°. Net, $2.50 
HIS exquisite little volume will be appreciated by all connoisseurs of book 
making. 


It presents t 
Thomas Moore’s grace- AP on 

ful English rendering of 
the odes of Anacreon, 
together with the famous 
illustrations of Girodet de 
Roussy most artistically re- 
produced and printed upon 
Japan tissue. The transla- 
tions are preceded by Thomas 
Moore’s original preface, 
which is an interesting and 
appreciative essay on the art 
of Anacreon. 

_ This new edition of a 
classic work will appeal to 
readers of the most refined 
and discriminating taste. 
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Our European Neighbours 


“ A long needed series. . . . Frank, vivacious, entertaining.” —Oxtlook. 


‘‘ As full ot correct, impartial, well-digested, and well-presented information as an 


egg is full of meat. One can recommend it heartily and without reserve.’ —Commercial 
Advertiser. 


‘* Sympathetic, Asuieihias and comprehensive.” —Dial, Chicago. 
 q2°. Illustrated. Each, net, $1.20. (Bv mail, $7.30.) 


I.—French Life in Town and Country, By HANNAH LYNCH 
Il.—German Life in Town and Country, By W. H. DAWSON 


I1l.—Russian Life in Town and Country, 
By FRANCIS H. BE. PALMER 


IV.—Dutch Life in Town and Country, By P. M. HOUGH, B.A. 
V.—Swiss Life in Town and Country, By ALFRED T. STORY 
VI.—Spanish Life in Town and Country, By L. HIGGIN 
VII.—Italian Life in Town and Country, By LUIGI VILLARI 
Viil.—Danish Life in Town and Country, By J. BROCHNER 


al a Life in Town and Country, 
By F. H. E. PALMER 


X.—Turkish Life in Town and Country, By L. M. J. GARNETT 
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A Romance of Fort Dearborn 
By MYRTLE REED 


Author of “Love Letters of a Musician,” “ The 
Spinster Book,’’ “‘ Lavender and Old Lace,” etc. 











$7.20 net. Full red leather, $2.00 net. 


(Postage, 15 cents.) 


tote ee 


‘‘A sweet and wholesome as well as highly artis- 
tic novel, deserving of the highest praise. A story 
that warms every reader’s heart and makes him regret 
that he has reached the end.’’—Nashville American. 


ARS 


ee re 
se 









‘*In the best sense a ‘romance’—a creative ro- 
mance which interprets the spirit of those tempestu- 
ous days—full of the love, the humor, and the delights 
which men found even in such unpropitious times.’’ 
—St. Paul Dispatch. 


‘< An astonishingly vigorous story."—V. ¥. Sun, Reduced illustration of frontispiece. 


The Story of Kennett 


By BAYARD TAYLOR 
New Edition from new plates. With 18 original Illustrations. 12°. $1.50. 


“A charming 
sylvanidyl. Ithas 
more vitality than 
most modern nov- 
els hurriedly 
ground out. There 
are two chapters, 
one for tenderness, 
the other for dra- 
matic intensity sur- 
passed by few pages 
of the masters.”’— 
Pittsburg Gazette. 

“Mr. Bayard Tay- 
lor’s stories are 
delightful and re- 
freshing, and a 

great rest after the 

sams an crowded artistic ef- 

fects and the conventional interest of even the better kind of English novels.’’— London 
Spectator. 
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MYRTLE REED’S EXQUISITE POOKS 


Llaveae and Old Lace 


12°, Cloth, net, $1.50. Red leather, net, $2.00. Gray 
008 leather, net, $2.50. Lavender silk, net, 
$3.50. Postage, ro cents. 








Size, st x 8h in. 
“A rare book, exquisite in spirit and conception, full of delicate fancy, of tender- 
ness, of delightful humor and spontaneity. The story is too dainty, too delicate for 
analysis, . . . There is a touch of mystery that is alluring, a mystery solved in the end 
more by suggestion than by statement, and nothing could be in finer contrast than the love- 
making of the two pairs of lovers, one so idyllic, the other so thoroughly bucolic. 
It is a book to be enjoyed, and it is so suitably clad that its charm is enhanced,”’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


The Spinster Book «2d 


2°. Gilt top, cloth, net, $1.50. Full red leather, net, $2.00. 
Ooze calf, net, $2.50. Silk, net, $3.50. Postage, ro cents. . 








{i 0 -t-3Te 

















‘Size, 5k x 8h zn. 


“A gem iu a dainty, attractive, and artistic setting. . . . Miss Reed is delight- 
fully witty, delightfully humorous, delightfully cynical, delightfully sane, and, above 
all, delightfully spontaneous. The pages sparkle with bright, clear wit; they bubble 
with honest, hearty humor ; they contain many stings but no savage thrusts. . . . A 
magazine of epigrams for a rapid-firing gun.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Love Letters of a Musician 


Later Love Letters of a Musician 
2 volumes 


2°. Gilt tops, each, doth, net, $1.50. Full red 
leather, net, $2.00. Ooze calf, net, $2.50. 
Silk, net, $3.50. Each in box. } 

















“The story which is told in the love letters is as s beautiful as the manner of telling, 
and Myrtle Reed has made a contribution to the lover’s literature of the world as 
precious as the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ and hardly less poetic, although through- 
out the volume there is neither affectation nor overstrained sentiment.”—Lexrington 
Herald. 
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Ariel Booklets 2 | 




















‘ 

Seventy-one Dainty Little Volumes, comprising many | 
of the greatest literary classics. Beautifully printed, with | 
photogravure frontispieces, bound in red flexible leather, | 
in a box, 75 cents each. 


Lm bbl 





Admirably suited for a remembrance for any person of 




















taste and cultivation. 
Size, 4 x 5h in. 
1 The Gold Bug 17. Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
By Edgar Allan Poe etc. 
2 Raband His Friends, and Marjorie By Thomas Gray 











Fleming 18 The House of Life 
By John Brown, M.D. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
3 The Culprit Fay 
By Joseph Rodman Drake 19 Lays of Ancient Rome 
4 Our Best Society By Thomas Babington Macaulay 
By George William Curtis 20 Epictetus 
3 Sonnets from the Portuguese Translated by George Long 


By Elizabeth B. Browning 
6 The School for Scandal 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
7 The Rivals 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
8 The Good-Natured Man 
By Oliver Goldsmith 
9 Sweetness and Light 
By Matthew Arnold 
10 Lyrics 
By Robert Browning 
11 L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso 
By John Milton 
12 Thanatopsis, Flood of Years, etc. 
By William Cullen Bryant 
13. Charity and Humor, and Nil Nisi 
Bonum 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 
14 She Stoops to Conquer 
By Oliver Goldsmith 
15 Nothing to Wear 
By William Allen Butler 
16 Rime of tie Ancient Mariner 
By Samuel T. Coleridge 
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Ariel Booklets . 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
_ Translated by George Long 
Sesame and Lilies 
By John Ruskin 
The Rose and the Ring 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 
The Nibelungen Lied 
By Thomas Carlyle 
The Ideas of Truth 
By John Ruskin 
The Eve of St. Agnes 
By John Keats 


The King of the Golden River 
By John Ruskin 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
By Washington Irving 
Rip Van Winkle 
By Washington Irving 
Ideals of the Republic 
Verses and Fiyleaves 
‘ By Charles S. Calverley 
Novels Eminent Hands 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 
Cranford 
By Mrs. Gaskell 
The Vicar of Wakefield 
By Oliver Goldsmith 
Tales by Heinrich Zschoékke 
Rasselas 
By Samuel Johnson 
The Sonnets of William Shake- 
speare 
Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb 
(Fully illustrated) 
The Trave's of Baron Munchausen 
(Fully illustrated) 
’s Fables 
(Fully illustrated) 
The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin 
The Sayings of Poor Richard 
By Benjamin Franklin 
The Christmas Carol 
By Charles Dickens. (Fully il- 
lustrated by F. S. Coburn) 
The Cricket on the Hearth 
By Charles Dickens. (Fully il- 
__ Instrated by F. S. Coburn) 
The Blessed Damozel 
By D. G. Rossetti 
By F. W. Carové 


47 
48 


49 
50 


55 
56 
57 
58 


59 


61 
62 
63 
64 


65 


67 


Rubédiyét of Omar Khayy4ém 
Father Tom and the Pope 
By Samuel Ferguson 
Love and Skates 
By Theodore Winthrop 
The Princess 
By Alfred Tennyson 
The Child in the House 
By Walter Pater 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe 
Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti 


On Friendship 
By Marcus Tullius Cicero and 
Ralph W. Emerson 
The Sketch Book 
By Washington Irving. Vol. I. 
The Sketch Book 
By Washington Irving. 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
By Leslie Stephen 
Some of the Essays of Francis 
Bacon 


Vol. II. 


The Apology of Socrates 
Together with the Crito, as re- 
corded by Plato 
The Phzdo 
The Death of Socrates, as re- 
corded by Plato 
The Essays of Elia 
By Charles Lamb. Vol. I. 
The Essays of Elia 
By Charles Lamb. Vol. II. 
Three Essays 
By Thomas De Quincey 
The Battle of Dorking 
By Major-General George Chesney 
Select Tales from the Gesta Ro- 
manorum 
Translated by Rev. C. Swan 
Letters and Maxims 
Lord Chesterfield 
Peter Schliemihl 
By Adelbert Chamisso. With 
plates by Geo. Cruikshank 
A Fable for Critics 
By James Russell Lowell 
Virginibus Puerisque 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 
True Americanism. Four Essays 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
The Word for the Day 
Compiled by A. R. 
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THE ARABESQUE SERIES | 


Handsomely printed, with illuminated borders, 
bound with gilt tops, full gold side and back, 
presenting a delicate and artistic effect. 


With photogravure frontispieces. 6 volumes. 
12°, Each, $2.00. Red leather, $3.00. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

The Story without an End. By F. Carovié. 
The Blessed Damozel. By D. G. RossErrt. 
Sesame and Lilies. By JoHn RUSKIN. Size of volume, stx7h in. 
Friendship. Marcus Tu.ius Cicero and RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
The Culprit Fay. By JosepH RopMAN DRAKE. 





HE classics in this series are deserving of the best dress that can be de- 
signed. ‘The rich gold borders and the handsome cover form a setting 
worthy of these gems of English literature. 


Pickaback Songs 





— Words by MYRTLE REED 
Music by EVA CRUZEN HART 
ri ~A Pictures by IKE MORGAN 


¢@°. Boards. $1.50. 


HESE little songs for little ones will make Miss Hs: 2 
Reed’s name a household word in many homes. » obxrxh in, 


There is a sprightliness of versification which is impelling, while the 
music is simple and catchy, and the drawings in color are a delight. 


Free Not Bound 


By KATRINA TRASK 
Author of “‘ Under King Constantine,’ “ Christalan,” etc. 


12°. Net, $1.10 (By mail, $7.20.) 








HE story of a woman’s love. ‘The time of the story is in the year 1777, 
but it is in no sense an historical novel; in fact, the evident artistic 
purpose of the author has been to make the type of her heroine universal 

rather than local. ‘The atmosphere of Revolutionary times is purely incidentai. 

The motifs of the book are the evolution of love, which the author treats 

not as a sentimental emotion but as a larger and more exalted passion, and the 
evolution of the morai nature from traditional formalism to a wider though 
more radical morality. ‘The picture of this evolution is given as a picture of 
life, not with any evident purpose. The story is dramatic rather than didactic. 
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Literary New York: -By Cuartes Hemstreet. 8°. Illustrated. Net, $1.75. 


N Its Landmarks and To all who would know the literary history of New York, 
) Associations. the story of the city as well as of its writers, Charles Hem- 
\\ street’s new volume, Literary New York, will be of special in- 4 
, terest. It tells of the city where Washington Irving was born, where Poe lived, where & 
: Rodman Drake died, and revives memories that cluster around the haunts of Paulding, Q 
' Cooper, Audubon, Bryant, as well as of the writers before and since their time. It 
») spins the magic tale of the houses where these men lived, of the streets through which 0 
, they walked, of the scenes they visited, and shows the gradual growth of the literature 


N of the city from the days of Peter Stuyvesant to the days of Mayor Low. 
















FLA 





Poems by Dante With Illustrations from his own Designs. Edited by Extsa- 

, Gabriel Rossetti. BETH LuTHER Cary, author of “The Rossettis,” “ William 

Morris,” etc. With 32 illustrations in photogravure. Uni- 
form with Cary’s “ Rossettis.” Two volumes. 8°, gilt tops. Net, $6.50. 


In Dante Gabriel Rossetti we see a man of twofold genius—a poet and a painter. 
Q 










, 





) While he was, perhaps, more painter than poet, he was a poet before he was a painter, 
) and before he was nineteen he had written Zhe Blessed Damozel, which embodies his 
) profound mystic temperament in as perfect a form as he ever achieved in later life. 
\ Rossetti turned to painting as a practical vocation because of the material returns, 
. which he was not in a position to ignore, rather than because of any belief that it was 
Q a superior means of self-expression. 

\ It is obviously fitting that the drawings and paintings which Rossetti made to 
) illustrate his poems should be reproduced in connection with them, thus affording an 
) opportunity for a comparative study of his two forms of expression, which study is 
\ necessary to an appreciative understanding .of his Italian and medizval temper and of 
the moral insight which illumined his mental attitude.. Such an opportunity is presented 
\ in this new edition of Rossetti’s Poems, edited by Miss Cary, in which notes and in- 
: i se pet the poems accompany them, and in which the author's pictures are re- 
) produced in photogravure, 

\ In order more closely to connect the man with his work, and to give a suggestion 
) of the free and hearty openness of his personality, the editor has, in her biographical 
) notes, quoted from Rossetti’s letters and comments on his own work. 
The variations of the poems in different editions and the chronological order of & 
: arenes age - tracing the growth and development of the poet’s mind, and the 
x, continuity of his ideal. ; 


























































Twelve Years By JosepH McCazz (lately Father Antony, O.S.F.), author of 
) in a Monastery. “ Peter Abelard,” “St. Augustine,” etc. Second Edition. 12°, 
net, $1.50. 


. When the first edition of this work appeared, six years ago, the only real criticism 
) which the author observed among the great number of comments it evoked was a sug- 
gestion that he would have done well to refrain for a few years from writing about } 
{ the Church of Rome. The first issue was soon exhausted, and, notwithstanding 0 
) frequent demands, the author has allowed a considerable interval to elapse before } 
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presenting this new edition. He states in his preface that he has taken the opportunity 
to revise the whole work, and now offers it as his mature judgment on, and as a com- }} 
Y pletely unemotional and true depictment of, the system it describes. 


The religious order to which the author belonged is a revival of the once famous { 
) Province of Grey Friars, the English section of the Order of St. Francis. After spend- ‘ 
\ ing twelve years in various monasteries, he found himself compelled in the early part | 
) of 1896 to secede from the Roman Catholic priesthood. It is because monastic life is 
little understood both by Roman Catholic and Protestant, that the author has written 
Y this narrative of his experiences. 


The main subject headings are as follows: Introduction—Vocation—Novitiate— \ 
Studentship—Priesthood—The Confessional—A Year at Louvain—Ministry in London { 


’ —Other Orders and the London Clergy—Country Ministry—Secession—Critique of } 
Y Monasticism—The Church of Rome. 



























The work is written in the same excellent literary style which characterizes the 
) author’s other writings, and as a record of monastic life it possesses a powerful interest 
\ for all classes of readers, 


_ gilt tops, full gold side and back. With photogravure frontis- ’ 
piece. Each, $2.00. Red leather, $3.00. 


This series of selections from the classics derives its name from the character of } 
the borders which encircle each page, the designs being “arabesque.” The series, 
while diverse in character, is thoroughly representative, as will readily be admitted :— 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets — Carové’s The Story Without an End—Rossetti’s The Blessed \\ 
Damozel — Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies—Two Essays by Cicero and Emerson on Friend- 
ship, and Drake’s exquisite poem, Zhe Culprit Fay. 


_ These famous masterpieces are certainly deserving of the best dress that can be 
designed. The rich gold and red, and gold and blue borders and the handsome cover 


present a delicate and artistic effect, and form a setting worthy of these gems of 
English literature. 
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Christus Victor. A Student’s Reverie. By Henry NEHEMIAH Dopce, A.M., y 
: Litt.D. Fourth edition. 16°, full flexible leather (three col- y 


, 
: 





ors: ivory, red, dark green), gilt top. Net, $1.00. 


Dr. Dodge is certainly to be congratulated upon the success which his poem 
Y Christus Victor has attained. The poem deserved success, but it is unfortunately very Q 
) often the case that success does not attend on merit. Dr. Dodge has, however, had the , 
{ rare satisfaction of receiving the commendation of scholars in every department of } 
Y theological and scientific thought. A perusal of the full descriptive circular of the 
work is in itself entertaining and instructive, as it presents the opinions of many emi- , 

‘ 










Y nent men. The circular may be obtained on application to the publishers. The late 
) John Fiske wrote: “I have found it not only beautiful but inspiring.” Maud Balling- Q 
ton Booth: “TI have already quoted from your book the opening stanzas in my columns \ 
Q in the Gaszeéée, that it might reach my boys in prison.” Archbishop Corrigan: “ Per- Q 
) mit me to wish you much success.” 








: 
: 
y 
N The Arabesque - Selected from the World’s Best Literature. 6 volumes. 8°. 
: Handsomely printed, with illuminated borders, bound with % 
Q 
: 
8 
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Putnam’s Notes on New Books 


Little French Edited by ALEXANDER Jessup. Tranlated by GEoRGE 
Masterpieces. BurnuamM Ives. With portraits in photogravure. Issued in 


a small and attractive form, cloth, flexible, and also in limp 
leather. 6 vols. 16°. Cloth, each, $1.00. Limp leather, each, $1.25. 


It is in France that the short story has reached its highest development, and this 
form has been chosen for the most significant expressions of men of genius. Coppée’s 
search for the inevitable word, and Maupassant’s refinement of the conte, are famous the 
world over, : 

Each volume contains the best and most representative stories of a single author, 
together with an introductory essay by a competent critic. A photogravure portrait 
of the author serves as frontispiece. The typographical setting and the artistic binding 
leave nothing to be desired. 


The authors that have been selected for this first proof are as follows : 
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I, Prosper Merimfe. Introduction by Grace King. 
II. Gustave Fiausert. Introduction by Frank T. Marzials. 
TuHtopHite Gautier. Introduction by Frederic-Czsar de Sumichrast. 
IV. AtpHonse Daupet. Introduction by William P. lrent. 
V. Guy pe Maupassant. Introduction by Arthur Symons, 
VI. Honort pe Batzac. Introduction by F. Brunetiére. 
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The Outlook speaks of the set as follows: “ A capital idea is here admirably carried 
out. The supremacy of the French in the delicately finished short story is undisputed, 
and the six authors here represented were the flower of this development of French lit- 
erature. The little volumes are all that is charming in outward appearance, and are 
literally. volumes for the pocket.” 





greatest literary classics. Beautifully printed, with photo- 
gravure frontispiece, and bound in red flexible leather. Eacn, in a box, 75 cents. 
Also in ooze leather, tied with ribbon, each $1.25. 


This series of literary gems is admirably suited for a remembrance for any person 
of taste and cultivation. It is not too much to say that a reading of this series would 
constitute a liberal education in literature, representing, as it does, examples from well- 
nigh every famous author. To mention only a few is to whet the appetite for more :— 
Poe’s Gold Bug — Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese—Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal— Matthew Arnold’s Sweetness and Light— Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies— 
Carlyle’s The Nibelungen Lied—Keats’s The Eve of St. Agnes—Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow and Rip Van Winkle—Dickens’s Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth 
—sop’s Fables —Pater’s The Child in the House,—and so on through the list. Even 
the happy possessor of a well-stocked library will find a source of pleasure in these 
handy volumes, not only because they are exquisitely made, but also they may be 
slipped into the pocket and read where no one else is near to destroy their charm. 
It were wise to send to the publishers for a full list of the series, and wiser still to pur- 
chase the series and by acquisition to put an end to longing. 
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A Few Words from the Editor 


CONCERNING 





THE CRITIC FOR 1904 











THE CRITIC for 1904 promises to be better than any other year in its 
history. It is the regular thing for editors to promise that the future of the 
magazine that they edit will be better than its past. Sometimes this is true, 
but at other times the wish is father to the thought. In the case of THE CRITIC 
it is true. The arrangements that have already been entered into for the new 
year have merely to be announced to convince the public that an unusual treat 
is in store for it. The editor for various reasons cannot yet give all the details 


as to the improvements. 
oe 


“The Jessica Letters,” begun in the October issue, will continue through 
the greater part of the new year. These interesting human documents have 
already attracted wide attention, and it is believed that the serial will be one of 
the most discussed of any published during 1904. 

A few of the forthcoming attractions may be mentioned: There will bea 
series of articles on the literary aspects of certain American cities. These articles 
are not absolutely alike in character, but they are of the same general trend. 
They will be profusely illustrated from photographs especially taken for THE 
CRITIC or from heretofore unpublished paintings and engravings. The papers 
now in hand are: 


“Literary Philadelphia,” by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
‘* New Orleans in Fiction,” by W. S. Harwood. 
“‘ Chicago in Fiction,” by Jsabel McDougall. 
“ Washington in Fiction,” by Waldon Fawcett. 
Other articles of this series are in course of preparation. 


oo 


Lionel Strachey will contribute a series of three papers on ‘‘ The Social 


History of England as Illustrated by Punch.’’ These will be commenced in 


an early number. 
owe 


Mrs. Richmond Ritchie has already resumed her ‘‘ Blackstick Papers” in 
THE CRITIC, and they will be continued from time to time during the year. 
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Jack London, author of “The Call of the Wild,” etc., will contribute a 


series of stimulating papers touching on a variety of topics in his own clever and 
incisive manner. This will be Mr. London's first appearance as the writer of a 
magazine department, and he has taken up the idea with an enthusiasm that 
will be shared by his readers. 

oe 

Charles H. Caffin, who is probably the best-known writer on art in America, 

will contribute a series of articles on groups of American painters, which series 
will be profusely illustrated from the painters’ work. Mr. Caffin, although an 
Englishman, is enthusiastic in his 2dmiration for American art, and it is believed 
that his articles will stimulate a new appreciation of American painters and their 
work. Mr, Caffin’s articles, while showing his thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, will be in no sense technical. They will be readable studies of the men 
and their work. 

oe 


F. B. Sanborn, one of the few surviving members of the brilliant Concord 


group, will contribute a series of papers giving his recollections of men of letters 
and of affairs with whom he has been intimately associated. 


, aA 


A New Department will be opened in the January number of THE CRITIC, 
which will be conducted somewhat on the plan of the Contributors’ Club of the 
Atlantic Monthly. The articles in this department will be signed by their 
authors’ names. 

Space will be made in THE CRITIC for essays that are other than literary, 
touching upon social topics, but eschewing politics. The Editor of THE CRITIC 
believes that there are more briliiant essayists in America than have a chance to 
show their mettle. THE CRITIC’S pages will be open tothese. It is only neces- 
sary to turn to the pages of the London Spectator to see the sort of essays that 
THE CRITIC proposes to give its readers. 

It is believed that the foregoing announcements will serve to whet the appe- 
tite of the reader for the feast that will be spread before him in 1904. 
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A Few Words treba the , Editor 
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PEOPLE WHO DO THINGS 


THE CRITIC will more than ever pay especial attention to People Who Do 
Things—the real forces at work in Literature, Art, and Life. A series of studies 
have been arranged for of men and women who belong to the new generation of 
workers, whose influence and power is felt in the burning questions of the day. 


THOSE WHO WRITE FOR THE CRITIC 


Among the well-known writers who will contribute to the pages of THE 
CRITIC during 1904 are 


William Archer 
Christian Brinton 
Elisabeth Luther Cary 
Benjamin de Casseres 
A. I. du Pont Coleman Jeannette Barbour Perry 
Olivia Howard Dunbar Cornelia Atwood ve 
Zona Gale Ruth Putnam 

Edmund Gosse Myrtle Reed 

Francis Grierson Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
William Elic. Griffis Dr. W. J. Rolfe 
Beatrice Hanscom F. B. Sanborn 

Mrs. H. L. Harris Wolf von Schierbrand 
Gerald Stanley Lee Lincoln Steffens 

Walter Littlefield Edith M. Thomas 

Jack London J. Ranken Towse 
Charles Battell Loomis ‘Carolyn Wells 

Admiral S. B. Luce Helen M. Winslow 
Annie Russell Marble Charles James Wood 


Edward Stockton Meyer 
Harriet Monroe 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
Joseph Pennell 


“A STUPENDOUS ACHIEVEMENT ” 


Extract from a letter to the editor of THE CRITIC from a man of letters © 
whose name is a household word: 


The November Critic strikes me as a stupendous achievement. “Doubtless,” 
as Dr. Boteler said to the piscatorial Isaak,“ God could have made a better berry 
[than the strawberry], but doubtless God never did”; and doubtless ¥. L. G. might 
make a better magazine, but doubtless she never did. For variety of literary ability 
and interest, and for richness and attractiveness of illustration, it has never been sur- 
passed, if ever equalled, in Critic-al history. 
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Jewelry and Silver. List, 
Dinner Records, Wine List, 
Linen List, Recipe Books, 
Household Inventory List, 
Laundry List, etc. 


comprise a few of the many useful books we have bound 
in the best English Morocco Leathers for the 


| Woliday Trade 





Leather Goods 


FOR THE 


DESK AND LIBRARY TABLE 
es 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue describing many 
of these articles 








Putnam’s Stationery Department 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York City 
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CALENDARS 





Illustrated by celebrated artists and executed 
by the best publishers 











1904 DIARIES 





Unrivalled assortment of new sizes, including 
our Monthly Diaries (a booklet for each month), 
which have been found a great convenience 











~ CHRISTMAS CARDS 





Selected stock of the newest importations 
Early inspection invited 











-ENGAGEMENT PADS 





Variety of styles 


! Y 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Stationery Department 
27 & 29 West Twenty-Third St., New York 
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For Christmas ||} ] ® 


. he 

WE are offering our custom- al 
ers a splendid stock from E 

which to choose their Christmas FC 


Gifts. Best Editions of Standard 7 
Authors in substantial library 
bindings. Choice» sets of Eng- a 
lish Books. Rare single vol- 
umes and collections, in special 
Artistic Bindings by famous 
craftsmen, English, French, as 
well as by the skilled craftsmen 
of our own bindery at The niche 
erbocker Press. 


ir’ 


All the new books of the season 


Children’s Books in endless 
variety 


Our Retail Store is the only 
one in New York having a 
bindery of its own. 





Retail 


Putnams Department 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER. We are desirous of 
getting into the hands of every lover of fine stationery 
at least one box of Marcus Ward’s Royal Irish Linen. 
We believe that after one trial it will become a perma- 
nent addition to the writing desk of the recipient. We 
have therefore decided to make the following offers : 
We will deliver upon receipt of price, free to your 
nearest Post Office or Express address, in any part of 
the United States : 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Box containing 2 quires of paper and 48 envelopes to 
match, 


FOR TWO DOLLARS 

Box containing 5 quires of paper and 100 envelopes 
to-‘match, 

When ordering, kindly state whether the paper is for 
the use of lady or gentleman, and the standard :size in 
No. 211 Mill Finish will be sent, unless the Vellum 
Finish is specified, 

A complete Sample Book of the above papers will 
be included, containing. prices of Dies, Stamping, etc. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 and 29 West 23d St. NEW YORK 
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Stationery Department 





THE 
ONE DOLLAR BOX 

















THE 
TWO DOLLAR BOX 














Marcus Ward's 


ROYAL IRISH LINEN "*?epis the aristocracy of 

















J.P. Morgan & Co. 


Wall Street, cor. Broad, New York 

















DREXEL & CO. 
Cor. of Sth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


5! Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


< 


q 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


its received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Com- 
mercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 





Attorneys and Agents of 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Oid Broad St., London 











‘* Where every prospect pleases.’’ 





FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 








Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center of 
the city of your destination ; over smooth 
and level tracks; giving rest and com- 
fort ; riding beside running waters most 
of the way ; through the centers of pop- 
ulation to the gateways of commerce ; 
when you trave] by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the * Four Track Series” will be sent free upon 


fi gna Pavnges Ansms New Yor Cee 


tion, New York, 
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Miss Humphrey’s dainty pictures, and the 












Reduced illustration 








‘To the children whom she loves Mrs. Booth tells charm- 
ing stories about birds, animals, and flowers, adorned by 
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Lights of Childland |} 


By MAUD BALLINQTON BOOTH 


&°. With many Illustrations. 
Net, $1.35. (By mail, $1.50.) 


Sleepy-Time Stories 


By MAUD B, BCOTH 
With introduction by CHAUNCEY 
M. Devew. With r7 full-page 
Illustrations by Maud Hum- 
phrey. ©. $r.50. 








I2. 






result is a book 
that will delight 
many little 
ones.” —Athen- 
@um, 





“How per- 
suasive an in- 
terpreter of the 
religious life to 
the lowly Mrs. 
Booth has been 
is known to many. Here the same genial 
talent is put to use for the little ones in eight 
stories so full of gentle mother-love that they 
carry the older readers back to the days when 
they, too, were soothed to sleep by little 
tales like these.”"— Te Churchman. 








Royal Rogues 
By ALBERTA BANCROFT / 


With colored Frontispiece. and 8 full- 
page Illustrations by Louis Betts..12°. 
Net, $1.35. (By mail, $r.50.) 

“This will surely entrance the children, 
and will almost as certainly find interested 
readers among their elders. The book has 
been beautifully illustrated.’’— Chronicle. 

“It is a charming fairy story, charmingly 
illustrated.” — The Interior. 


THE RESTLESS AMERICAN 


He is bound to go somewhere and cannot do better than get a copy of the 
Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series”—the New York Central’s 
books of travel and education—then he can select the particular book or books 
he wants and they will be sent free on receipt of the postage. The Illustrated 
Catalogue will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York. 


250,000 RESTLESS AMERICANS 


are reading THE FouR-TRACK NEws each month and growing more and more 
desirous of seeing the charming places described and illustrated in this ‘“Jittle 
giant’? among the magazines. ie 

Only 50 cents a year or five cents a copy, at newsdealers or address George 
H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 35, 5 and 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
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There's no doubt about it | ! 


indicating : QUALITY ! ' 





It's a Certainty! 


are known for that Rich, Delicious Flayor, 








THE HAPPY GIFT 


because it insures a happy new fe 


year for every one who receivesit, 
If not fitted tothe hand, it can be exc’ at 
any of our offices. Beware of im 
on Waterman’s Ideal. Dealers 


L, E. Waterman Co: ny, 
173 Breadwey, N.Y. 
8 Schoo! . Boston. 


I St. 
ites. San Francisco, 





IMPORTANT 


If you should die, would 
your children stop studying 
and go to work, or havé 
you left money enough for” 
their education ? 

Our booklet, “The How 
and the Why,” tells how 
you can do this and save at 
the same time. 


We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
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